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INTRODUCTION 

Among the many benefits of scientific invention is 
the machinery by which nations are enabled to convey 
to each other their warmest sentiments at the moment 
of conception, correction of error in the making, remon- 
strance against hurt planned in ignorance, warning as 
stem as may be needed against intentional or unregarded 
injury, confession of resentful suspicion in themselves, 
detection of unjust suspicion in their neighbours, and 
such friendly observations as occur to lookers on at 
dangerous games. How much the world would gain by 
the interchange of such admonitory and advisory criticism 
if only guided wisely, and scanned by its recipients with 
the attention that seamen give to the portents of varying 
weather. 

The truth is, however, that such criticism is seldom 
guided wisely and never scanned with the seaman's 
earnest but cool and unofTended regard. Nor are all 
times good for its delivery or its reception. Unhappily, 
the most inopportune time is that when it should be 
most serviceable. The world being at peace and the 
nation in a fairway of ease and prosperity, the truest 
and sharpest recital of our faults, even those that are 
dangerous to ourselves alone, fails of its due effect. 
Attention it may gain, but only the attention of com- 
placency. We listen, we read, and if at any moment 
disturbance of mind begins it is immediately soothed by 
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the ever-ready reflection that envy is the prompter of 
these censures, and that the envied need not doubt 
themselves fortunate. Little good, therefore — I do not say 
none, but little good comes of seeing ourselves as others 
see us even at times when our neighbours are least sub- 
ject to prejudice and we are least sensitive to hostility. 

These seasons, however, are rare. Contending needs 
and ambitions multiply. The envy which was not all 
pain to contemplate growls in a changed key and arms 
while it growls. Among the nations there is not less 
but more of the rivalry that most surely leads to strife, 
and a greater number of peoples engage in it. In such 
a state of things there should be no better time for 
hearing of the wrongs, faults, weaknesses which ''the 
foreigner" believes us guilty of or thinks he sees in us. 
But in truth it is the worst. Anger answers to anger, 
suspicion to suspicion. Without a thought of inquiry or 
discrimination, all such criticism is rejected as the argu- 
ment of the wolf at the stream or the mere distillation of 
jealousy and hate. And of course these vices are not 
always imaginary or even long out of use; yet it must 
still be part of the defence of nations to learn what 
errors and ill-doings of their own, whether real or fancied, 
tempt to aggression or provoke attack. 

Of course it is not always a duty of the same impor- 
tance. Much depends upon the relative possession of 
power ; wherefore there were times within the recollection 
of many of us when it was not a very pressing duty 
for Englishmen. Howsoever their country may have 
figured to the view of surrounding nations, nothing 
within their vision tempted to attack. Those times have 
changed. Nowadays the right and the wrong idea of 
England in Germany, France, Russia, Holland, Italy, are 
of far greater moment as operative forces ; while in those 
other days there was no Imperialist America eighty mil- 
lions strong and no all-conquering Japan with a mission 
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in the East. Nearly all have become rivals and partak- 
ers in affairs which they had nothing whatever to do 
with a few decades ago, and they have their own views 
of those affairs and of what they one and all consider 
our much too comprehensive share in them. Therefore 
it would no longer do to turn indifferent or contempt- 
uous ears from hostile criticism even though it were 
all ignorance, prejudice, spite. At its worst there is 
nothing in it that a sensible Briton should not know 
how to put up with, while he may find therein a means 
of information and a clearing of insight which he cannot 
safely do without and can obtain nohow else. Some 
knowledge of the way in which the facts are viewed on 
'^the other side," some acquaintance with the intentions 
probably derived from those views, are as valuable in 
international politics as in actual warfare : and it can be 
no secret that this advantage takes a greater importance 
from the increasing number of World Powers and the 
activity of their imperialism. 

Yet the fact is that our relations with the greater 
European states are such that interchange of correction 
and criticism is superseded by conflicting storms of 
contemptuous or indignant accusation. But for the entente 
we should hardly be on speaking terms with the Conti- 
nent of Europe. And luckily, in France, where there 
is more of real neutrality and far less inflammation of 
feeling than anywhere else in our neighbourhood (or 
even at home), we have at least one foreign friend from 
whom we may learn without suspicion or impatience 
things that should be well learnt while it is to-day. 
The view that is taken of affairs in which England is 
vitally concerned, as seen through an atmosphere no 
less clear than ours but not ours, by a foreign states- 
manship which must play its part in those same affairs 
according to its own vision and judgment— that is well 
worth learning. The view which the same statesman- 
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ship takes of our understandii^ of those affairs^ whether 
it is thought a right understanding and wisely or un- 
wisely acted upon» is an equally profitable study, and 
would be if it only taught us where S3niipathy is 
strengthened or alienated, where warmer support might 
be won or is quietly turning away. Diplomacy has its 
own means of finding these things out, but also has its 
own diplomatic habit of keeping its impressions to itself. 
It fortunately happens therefore that we who have no 
admission to diplomatic enquiry, but are mere anxious 
citizens looking out upon a welter of uncertainties for 
what sure ground there may be to stand on, have the 
use of as good a pair of French spectacles as dipl/t^m- 
acy itself is likely to possess at present. 

These aids are the gift of M. Victor B6rard, who 
has written two or three books of small bulk and great 
worth which could hardly have been more serviceable 
to political Englishmen had they been designed as a 
series for English use. So much, indeed, is foretold in 
the titles of them: "L'Angleterre et rimp6rialismc", 
"La R6volte de TAsie", and "U Empire Russe et le 
Tsarisme". And in fact these little yellow volumes 
contain a comprehensive analysis of affairs which most 
Englishmen are unable to think enough about from excess 
of feeling ; and here too may be found a study of the 
figure that England presents in the midst of these 
affairs. There have been similar performances in Eng- 
lish, no doubt, and they have had their use and deserve 
their praise; but they leave us where they found us — 
at home. We rarely get far from the English view, 
although it should be clear at a time like this that 
while the enmity of some of our neighbour nations 
is inflamed by the necessity of self-preservation as by 
themselves conceived, the same necessity must deter- 
mine the conduct of others more amicable even to the 
sacrifice of friendly feeling. 
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These are the considerations which give importance 
to the use of M. B^rard's spectacles, but of course not 
these alone. He is a friendly critic, and while assurance 
that he is so heightens the effect now of his censure 
and now of his raillery, it enables us to take both with 
the needful patience. He is an authoritative critic by 
a union of two qualifications not often found together 
in so high a degree of perfection. The one, contented 
drudging in company with the historian, the economist, 
the statistician, and every other purveyor of facts and 
anatomist of causes ; the other, the informing imagination 
which finds its way to the conclusions of the drudge 
without the drudgery, and with even more of the 
drudge's certainty. M. B^rard is at one time the pedagogue, 
at another the diviner of contemporary history, but 
more often both. He can be all industry, all insight; 
and it is probably on that account, and because as a 
writer he is admirably lucid and compact, that his books 
have been crowned by the French Academy. 

The first of them, his ^ U Angleterre et 1 ' Imp^rialisme,** 
did not entirely please us all. Its personification of the 
England of to-day in "^e'' was by some thought 
disrespectful to the country, by others a means of 
bringing Mr Chamberlain below the level of his deserts. 
The better opinion is, however, that though in parts we 
may find the book a rude purge to pride, it proves its 
author to be a close observer, a keen interpreter, who 
may be consulted profitably on shortcomings which he 
is as quick to see as we are slow to acknowledge. 
Enough, however, that whether ** L* Angleterre et I'lm- 
p6rialisme" be mostly right or mostly wrong, it largely 
helps to show us how the England of to-day is under- 
stood by the least distempered minds in Continental 
Europe; and whether right or wrong, it is this reading 
of the England of to-day that goes into the political 
and military calculations of her friends and enemies 
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alike, its lessons naturally modifying them. But how 
far such modifications are likely to extend, in what 
measure they may affect existing combinations and 
etUenUSy by how much they may hasten the new distri- 
bution of power, for example — these are forbidden 
questions in England. There is an immense "feeling 
of the country" against listening to them, a corresponding 
timidity in giving to them public expression ; the conse- 
quence of which is that the all-controlling Will of the 
People remains unthinking and uninformed as to facts 
and probabilities which are the first consideration in 
every other country in Europe: yet England is most 
of all concerned with them. These are not the exclusive 
theme of M. B6rard's " L* Anglcterre et T ImpAialisme," 
but they are sometimes stated and sometimes suggested 
in that book with a force which makes their absence 
from all debate in England really alarming. 

And so with that pregnant particular, the revolt of 
Asia, greatest though not the only cause of the world's 
disturbance. Revolt it is in the full meaning of the 
word as employed by historians. It opens with an 
6clat which gloriously befits annunciation that the East 
has risen sword in hand to confront the West; and we 
know that there is not a corner of Asia so remote 
but that it hears the sound and rejoices. Yet while as 
individual Englishmen we know that we know all this, 
as parts of a Public Opinion we allow no such con- 
sciousness to appear. We do not acknowledge the revolt 
of Asia. We have always called it the Russo-Japanese 
war. Narrowing it down to that description, we have 
never discussed it openly as anything else; and that it 
never was an3rthing else seems now to be generally 
assumed from the fact that the Russo-Japanese war can 
be ended, or suspended, by a peace arrangement the 
product of a too rapid and violent exhaustion. In gross 
and in detail, nations and men alike, what adepts we 
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are at self-deceiving 1 Japan sought and has fought the 
first great battles of the revolt, but who should really 
believe that they end what they did not begin? Every- 
where called by that name, the revolt began overtly a 
few years ago in Qiina (where it had immeasurably more 
provocation than an}nvhere else) when the generals of 
all the great European Powers on the one hand, a quite 
sufficient number of good Chinese intellects on the other, 
distinctly made out amidst the ruin at Pekin that a less 
experimental and more sweeping Boxer outbreak could 
not be put down. That was the beginning of a move- 
ment which has the same incitement elsewhere in the 
East, and the same justification that is allowed to victorious 
but unsatisfied Japan. 

It goes on, the revolt of Asia; and since it does so, 
and since so much of England's Empire lies over there, 
should not some high priest of politics give to the 
nation some understanding of it, explaining its instiga- 
tions, tracing its prospects, showing what we may expect 
of it and what to prepare for? Nothing of the kind is 
attempted in England by any such authority. No English 
B^rard has come forward to supply Public Opinion in 
Britain with the instruction necessary to keep it sane. 
His "Revoke de TAsie'' has therefore a greater value 
for us than could be wished. It would have been 
better as an auxiliary composition, with its distinct 
French standpoint and its own fine flashes of illumination. 
Of such is his discrete view of Asia — ''la double 
Asie": "TAsie ££conde et TAsie firoce." Though 
conscious of this distinction " in the dark backward and 
abysm" of our minds, not many of us have seen all 
that it suggests or what advantage there is in keeping 
it ever in view. And then what of this for thoughts? 
''Japon," says M. B^rard, is ''un r6sum6 de la double 
Asie. Par sa latitude et par son climat, par son regime 
des vents et des pluies, par le temperament de sa glebe, 
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par les races, les religions, les arts, la civilisation et 
toute 1 ' histoire de ses humanit^s, le Japon tient de 1 ' Asie 
feconde autant que de TAsie f(6roce: il les mdange, 
Tjune et 1' autre, et ce melange m6me fait son caract^re 
propre.'* That may be thought fanciful, but the fancy 
is veracious and informing. What follows should be 
accepted as a foundation-fact in forecasting the future of 
Eastern Asia. " Certains observateurs, qui voient les choses 
de plus pr^s, sentent et pr^disent que tout ce travail 
Japonais ne tend que vers un but national, strictement 
Japonais ; et que, prenant tout ce qui pent armer pour la 
defense ou pour Tattaque, armure pacifique de Tindustrie 
et du commerce, armure militaire de la guerre et de la 
marine, le Japon refuse et repoussera tout ce qui pourrait 
le transformer vraiment en une nation Europ^enne.'* | 

The third book of the trio which has no match in 
English authorship for English uses is in the hands of 
the reader of these lines. When it was published in 
France, not many weeks ago, the "Tsarism** of the 
Russian Empire was under the double oi deal of a ruinous 
war abroad and widespread insurgency at home. Carried 
to extremes, either must have endangered England 
gravely, though that is not the general opinion here at 
present. For the sudden break-up of the Russian empire, 
from whatever cause, would as suddenly bring the 
European system to confusion and strife, and these 
islands cannot be towed out of Europe by Eastern 
alliances oi any description: a material fact insufficiently 
considered but of high political importance. Therefore, 
although the war may have come to an end we have 
a still-abiding and substantial interest in Tsarism, which 
has now to consider first and foremost by how much, 
and in what wise sufficing ways, it can cease to be itself. 
And as a further consequence, M. B^rard * s " L ' Empire 
Russe et le Tsarisme " is more timely in this translation 
than when it was originally printed three months ago. 
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Republished when and where rage against Russian 
autocracy is a fashion as well as a passion, the book 
would have a particular value were it but for one chapter 
alone. After this chapter is read all that is worthy in 
the passion will remain; and while the fashion need 
not be discouraged in the least, it must be bettered by 
understanding that the autocracy of Russian rule was 
originally neither criminal nor absurd, nor even usurp- 
ation. This is the chapter in which M. B^rard explains 
with unexcelled method and clearness that Tsarism was 
the direct product of necessity: a necessity that weighed 
upon Russians of every grade but on the lowliest most : 
the necessity of defence against the incessant ravage of 
invasion by giving all power of all kinds to the highest 
military capacities. Having explained this and much more 
to the same purpose with the unembarrassed discernment 
of an honest mind, M. B^-ard shows that he can be as 
impassioned as his neighbours when he has done his 
duty by the facts of the case. His studies convince 
him that he does well to be angry, which should be a 
comfort to many among us who have been even more 
angry than M. B^rard without his justification ; and also 
without his sensibility to the consideration that hostile, 
that immediate destruction of the Russian system of 
government would ruin in the same hour every insti- 
tution in the country. What less should be expected, 
since every Russian institution either rests upon or is 
built into that system? What less when we remember, 
too, that while the miseries of the war have largely 
increased the agrarian and socialist ferment among a 
people whose patience can pass at a bound to the wildest 
ferocity, there stand within the borders of the empire con- 
quered populations who would willingly bum Russia to the 
ground to escape Russification ? They do but await the 
chance. And yet, knowing all this and what consequences 
the precipitate ruin of Russia would bring upon the rest 
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of Europe, there are many influential spirits among us 
who would loose rebellion over the whole country if a 
word could do it, so furious are they s^ainst Tsarism and 
the Tsar. Wishing for rain they call down the flood. 

If it may be regarded as lasting, the peace arranged 
by the Russian and Japanese commissioners on the 29th of 
August offers the Tsar a chance of reforming the Russian 
government by the only hopeful method : that is to say 
by a scheme of gradual reconstruction the progressive 
steps of which are visible from the start. For though 
the peace registered defeats painfully humiliating for 
Russia, it was not of itself a success for Japan and there- 
fore added nothing to the chagrin of the Russians as a 
people. The Japanese Commissioners set out for America 
with a purpose in view which, had it been attained, would 
have added another and a crowning victory to the achieve- 
ments of Japan. Victory I have said, and victory it 
would have been — victory over a pride more ostentatious, 
a spirit more haughtily assertive, than any other European 
Power but Russia thinks itself entitled to display. But 
this victory would also have been a triumph : a triumph 
with all the meaning, intention, and advantage that it 
had of old when the vanquished made public obeisance 
at the conqueror's chariot-wheels. 

Is that said in reproach? Not at all. With no thought 
of reproach. To disable Russia by crippling her fleets 
and armies was not all the work which the Japanese 
went to war for. It was the material part of it of course ; 
but the full design, the ultimate hope and endeavour, 
was the complete destruction of Russian prestige through- 
out the East and its replacement by respect for the might 
of Japan and dread of it. And the right of Japan to 
fulfil this purpose by presenting to the eyes of Asia the 
Russian Emperor on his knees, in the act of offering the 
purchase-money of peace, is no more to be denied than 
was the right to sink his ships when the war began. 
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It is as vain to deny this purpose as to question 
the immensity of advantage which its success would have 
given to Japan. This triumph it was (the money assisting 
very materially as money, as well as homage in its least 
secret and least illustrious form) — this triumph it was 
that the Japanese Commissioners set out to achieve when 
they sailed with the Mikado's instructions. As the fighting 
strength of Russia, proudest of European States, had 
been broken under the eyes of Asia, so its spirit should 
be. That was the perfectly regular intention, and it failed 
in the diplomatic conflict that ensued. Menace in more 
than one formidable shape (but in none out of the game) 
stood behind the Japanese demand. It was confidently 
pressed, that demand, unflinchingly resisted, and thereupon 
abandoned. 

''This", said some one at the time, 'Ms the only vic- 
toiy the Tsar can boast of." Quite true; but he was 
wrong if he thought it of small consequence, either for 
Russia as a State threatened from within as well as from 
without, or for Japan in haste to make the most of her 
glories and her profits, or for the continued prospect of 
peace in other quarters. Unless for the Japanese, the 
triumph, had it been yielded, would have made an 
incalculable difference for the worse: a difference that 
would not have been felt in Russia alone. But of course 
the Russians are more conscious of relief. To them the 
Tsar's unbending resistance and its result has at any rate 
the look of victory. There is some redemption from 
humiliation in it, besides the saving of a great deal of 
money; and this they rejoice at, their gladness being 
heightened by the disappointment of the Japanese people, 
who promptly rejected the magnanimity explanation of 
the peace as ridiculous. And that official Japan must 
be of the same mind on this point is obvious. Policy 
dictated the demand for indenmity, for submission by pur- 
chase of peace : the invincible testimony of cash deposit. 
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Convenience afterwards advised withdrawal of the demand. 
Business, blameless business, presided over the whole trans- 
action: and there was the same amount of magnanimity in 
urging the demand as in retracting it. Both were perfectly 
transparent policy-operations, and the second is now ad- 
judged to have been the wiser of the two for Japan. 

But, on M. B6rard's theme, let us speak again of a 
particular advantage to Russia which is European also, 
seeing that a popular explosion in that country would 
altogether upset the group of nations to which (geographi- 
cally) England belongs. Though it lasted for only a 
few years, the peace arranged at Portsmouth would give 
to Russia a fair chance of passing without convubion 
from a government system in decease to a process of 
regeneration. The most living principle of government 
in Russia is the relation of Tsar and people ; the sov- 
ereign believed to have an all but divine authority, the 
people looking up to him accordingly. Nothing else 
that we know of is likely to conduct the Empire by 
safe degrees from an outworn and intolerably bad regime 
to a better. But even this principle of government 
was endangered when the Tsar was required to bring 
tribute collected from his people to the footstool of the 
Japanese Emperor. The first consequence of obeying 
that requisition would have been we know not what; 
military revolt perhaps. But one other result can hardly 
be doubted : stricken by so deliberate an act of abasement, 
the vital relation of Tsar and people would have withered 
at the root. Upon that, the most living thing in Russia 
would have been the most destructive : anarchy. There 
would have been very little hope then of regeneration 
without convulsion. Resistance to the Japanese demand, 
resistance as the determining point of the peace, has 
changed the prospect. From the nature of men and 
things we must believe that, being what it was and 
happening when it did, the one victory of the Tsar has 
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braced up the relation of the Russian people and their 
chief. And this should be most serviceable to the work, 
of transforming the government, by strengthening popular 
trust that change by stages will neither be illusive nor 
faithlessly slow.. 

But for this work, of course, time is needed, time 
and tranquillity. The peace of 1905 must continue 
undisturbed for some years to come ; and as to that matter, 
should the peace last untroubled much beyond the year 
of its birth, extension of the blessing may be hope- 
fully looked for. Yet even with that prospect secure, 
it would be foolish in the highest degree to forget that 
the Russo-Japanese war was only the beginning of a 
new story of empire, and that the Russo-Japanese peace 
neither ends the tale nor makes plain its future course. 
The Witte-Komura peace takes us but one stage into 
the new future, and that the least dark. It come^ to 
a close that was foretold many months before the event. 
For it was then clear that while the Russians were able 
to retire their troops from Manchuria, as once from 
Moscow, without acknowledging defeat, the Japanese had 
carried the war as far as they could carry it with any 
promise of additional advantage. Their march to that 
point in Manchuria was an unbroken series of magnificent 
victories, firmly establishing an unmatched prestige. But 
they did not arrive there before it became evident that 
they could not go farther, carrying their good fortune 
with them. Neither could they maintain their large 
forces at that line, and on the road to it, while Russia 
prepared to renew operations — after an interval as long, 
perhaps, as that between the abstraction of Port Arthur 
from Japan and the Japanese reprisal begun last year. 
As soon as this dilemma came into view it was seen, 
therefore, that the Japanese would presently let it be 
known that they were willing to make peace — of course 
on suitable terms. In due time the Peace Conference 
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was brought about accordingly, for sufficient reasons by 
the most expedient means. 

And so the Russo-Japanese war rounds off. At the 
time when these lines are written the Peace G>mmission- 
ers are hastening the despatch of their treaty agreement 
to Tokio and St. Petersburg for imperial sanction. That 
being given the war is officially closed. But the move- 
ment which it announced and does not complete, a 
movement comparable to the tilting of Earth's axis, is 
arrested not at all. Being such a movement as the 
tilting of Earth's axis, it does not, of course, affect one 
country alone in Asia and one other in Europe. So 
far, only Japan and Russia have clashed, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose that their coming to rest at 
Portsmouth sets up '' the new equilibrium " which a French 
statesman boldly acknowledges as inevitable. It does 
but begin the process of ** shifting the pivot of Empire", 
a pivot which cannot be moved so far without violent 
disturbance to other European Powers than Russia, or 
in other Asiatic nations beside Japan. 

The confident assumption in England is, no doubt, 
that the new Anglo-Japanese alliance provides against all 
such disturbances of a threatening character. If so, it 
is an arrangement that will bring extraordinary powers 
of restraint to bear upon all the greater European States, 
and at the same time on all the awakening peoples of 
the Eastern world. As to these, they must bestir them- 
selves at a speed and to such purpose as England and 
Japan prescribe in agreement. To take a case, if the 
Chinese are to follow the Japanese example — which 
with their fine talent for combination and their equal 
contempt of death they may do if they please — they 
must not attempt it on their own account. Great as it 
is, the combined might of the new allies cannot be 
thought great enough to transfer the pivot of empire from 
Europe to Japan, and to maintain it there undisturbed 
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by the European Powers, unless in association with 
awakened China. Therefore it seems needful that the 
allies should have sufficient influence over China to con- 
tinue and complete its awakening, but not with a view 
of achieving the independence which is the reward and 
the glory of Japan. To meet the case, China must join 
the alliance — though perhaps informally — consenting 
to direction from Tokio or from Tokio and London. It 
also appears that Japan herself must be put under severe 
r^rulation. For were that nation to give way to ambi- 
tions which are entirely legitimate, seductive beyond 
precedent, at least as natural as any in existence, and 
universally allowed to be all this — did Japan give rein 
to these ambitions and attempt an empiry of the awakened 
East, England would soon be placed in the situation of 
the horse tethered to the tail-board of the cart. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, these Japanese ambitions have to be 
given up. Turning again to the West, we see that the 
allies must be able to exert a very strong restraining 
force upon the continental Powers if they also quietly 
resign aspirations less rightful indeed, but nearly all that 
they have been spending and striving for since they too 
aimed at expansion. 

Yet the new Anglo-Japanese alliance, the terms of 
which remain unpublished officially when these pages 
go to the press, are believed to be founded on the 
various acts of resignation here mentioned — Chinese, 
Japanese, European. And not, of course, upon resigna- 
tion for a few years only, which would not serve at all, 
but the resignation of practical abandonment. The 
expectation is, therefore, that the publication of the treaty, 
or of information accompanying it, will show that the 
foundations of the alliance, these foundations, are to all 
intents and purposes secure. As a speculative opera- 
tion, such an alliance as it is believed to be would 
be no less singular than the advancement of Japan, and 
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its success as transcendently wonderful. Without the 
additional facts which it is reasonable to expect, the 
new alliance has been talked of in England for months 
past with general approval, which those facts may justify. 
But without them, and judging solely by the forces, 
impulses, necessities at work on every hand, I have never 
been able to believe that the future conditions of empire 
will be left to the disposal of any partnership of two. 
That the other States should be and should remain content 
to play no part in the transfer of the pivot of power, and to 
have no share in its management, has seemed to me 
incredible, and does so still. It is to be expected that 
they will assert their right to a voice in the matter, 
were it only to avoid the appearance (not in the least 
intended, of course) of having found their masters. But 
there is more in the matter than the look of it. These 
other States probably consider themselves vitally inte- 
rested : certainly if the alliance has not been misdescribed. 
In that case some angry nationalities abroad may even 
assert that it is an Anglo- Asiatic alliance openly directed 
against Europe; a contention that would work to the 
same effect whether wrong or right 

But there will be explanation, information, correction. 
That appears certain when we read that England's 
advantage under the treaty is this: her Indian Empire 
will henceforth be under the protection of the Japanese. 
The native soldiery of India and its princes may under- 
stand, if they please, that being uncertain of our ability, 
with their help, to repel a Russian attack upon England 
in India, we have made a covenant with that new-sprung 
race of Asiatics which sweeps Europeans before them 
in hundreds of thousands by their valour and their 
magic. This is too grave a matter to speak of unknow- 
ingly as if the tale as it is told were true. 

September 7, 1905. Frederick Greenwood. 



CHAPTER I 

THE LAND AND ITS HISTORY. 

The immeniity and sameness of Russia. — ^The Forest and the 
Steppe. — Rivers and portages. — The meeting-place of raiders, 
pirates and conqueroxs. — The Finos and the Turco-Mongols. — 
The Iodo-Ewx>pean races and languages. — Lithuania. — SlaTonia 
Russians and Poles. — The Varangians : iheir journeys to Byzantium ; 
the Mongolian domination; the Moscovite retaliation. — ^IThe Rus- 
sian Empire: annexed peoples and Russian communities. 

It is necessary to form a clear idea of the immensity, 
ge(^;raphical sameness, and racial diversity of the Russian 
Empire. Statistics tell us that Russia in Europe and 
Russia in Asia form a solid mass covering some nine 
million square miles; that from Libau on the Baltic to 
Vladivostock on the Pacific is an uninterrupted run of 
4 to 5 thousand miles; but these figures enormous, 
monstrous as they seem, convey no clear impression to 
our minds, accustomed as these are to such standards 
as the 200,000 square miles of France or the German 
Empire, or the 400 miles that separate London from 
Marseilles, Paris from Vienna. It requires an effort to 
realise that the superficial area of the Russian Empire 
is forty two times that of France, whilst the distance 
firom one extremity to the other is well nigh that from 
Parb to Rhodesia. 

As regards European Russia the terms of comparison 
with our western lands are easier to grasp. Moscow at 

I 
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the centre is separated from the great harbours of the 
circumference: Odessa, Riga, Archangel, Astrakhan, by 
about the same distance as Munich from Nantes, Berlin 
from Leghorn, Vienna from Salonica, the Land's end from 
John O'Groat's House. But in Asiatic Russia our concep- 
tions of size and distance are wholly vague and unrealised. 

How little, too, do we recognise the substantial unity 
of the vast area; that nothing separates, that soon 
nothing will even discriminate Moscow and the old 
Moscovite territory from Asiatic Russia I To-day Irkutsk 
on Lake Baikal is as truly Moscovite as was Astrakhan 
at the end of the 17th century, more so than were Tiflis or 
Baku at the time of the Crimean war. And from Irkutsk 
eastwards to the Pacific the process of Russian extension 
and assimilation is being steadily and uninterruptedly 
pursued by colonists, Russian in blood and speech. So 
little however do we recognise it that a vigorous mental 
effort is required to realise that at the opening of the 
twentieth century Vladivostock is more closely knit to 
Moscow than was Odessa at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Now from Moscow to Vladivostock is, as the crow 
flies, some 4000 miles. Where in Western Europe can 
we find such a continuous stretch of dry land? It is 
as if the Mediterranean and Indian Oceans were dried 
up and Paris had its eastern harbour at Calcutta. 

Comparisons such as these are of little value in 
judging the special character of the vastness of Russia ; 
the impression they convey is defective where it is not 
erroneous. It is the peculiarity of Western Europe to 
be parcelled out into separate compartments by sever- 
ing seas or mountain chains ; nowhere does it present 
even for a few hundred miles that uniformity which in 
Russia extends for thousands with scarce a break. It 
is not so much that Russia is vast, — as that it is, devoid 
of mountains and gulfs, a limitless plain. 
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The great Oceans, the lesser seas do but encompass 
Russia, bathing her shores for scarce half the year; 
during six months land and water form one continuous 
ice-field. Only in the north-west angle of European 
Russia do the gulfs of the Baltic and the White Sea, 
almost joined together by a chain of g^reat lakes, pen- 
etrate inland to meet each other. In the same way the 
great mountain ranges of Europe and Asia — Carpathians, 
Caucasus, Hindoo Koosh — only skirt Russian territory 
or at most send their spurs into it. True, one mountain 
chain, the Ural, seems to traverse it vertically, and we 
are in the habit of regarding it as the boundary between 
European and Asiatic Russia; but in reality the Ural 
does not unite the Northern Ocean and the Caspian, 
as the Caucasus does the Black Sea and Caspian; between 
the latter inland sea and the last spurs of the Ural 
there is an uninterrupted plain for some four hundred 
miles, the entire breadth of France, the distance from 
London to Aberdeen. The Ural forms no frontier; in 
all ages, as at present, both slopes have been held by 
the same people, and the daily stream of Russian 
colonisation through the great doorway of the Caspian 
plain is ever linking more closely together the steppes 
of Europe with the steppes of Asia. 

Throughout that extent of European Russia (of which 
we know something, if little) which is the backbone and 
strength of the Empire, Nature has set none of those 
dividing mountain ranges with which man has to reckon 
as an obstacle but on which he can reckon for shelter, 
which the energy of his communities utilises as a means 
of defence or overcomes as a barrier to communication. 
From Archangel to Odessa, from St. Petersburg to 
Astrakhan, from coast to coast, the railway line can run 
straight on without the least of those tunnels by which 
our French lines have to penetrate from one river valley 
to another, and cargoes from the Baltic can be floated 
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to the Caspian, those from the Black Sea be towed to 
the White by waterways — canals, lakes, marshes— which 
unite now, as they always have united, rivers flowing 
in opposite directions. 

Nowhere has tlie whim or the convenience of man 
had to respect or do violence to the resistance of 
Nature. Nowhere do they encounter that mountain 
framework without which we Westerners cannot imagine 
a Continent. Indeed our geographers have had to invent 
the backbone which in reality is lacking in Russia; 
until recently the watershed of the vast plain which 
extends from the Carpathians to the Ural was marked 
on our maps by an elegant caterpillar-like zigzag. As 
a matter of fact nothing of the kind exists. At one 
point only of the vast level a hilly wooded region of 
small extent, the Valdah rises barely one thousand feet 
above the surrounding lakes and marshes. 

To still further intensify this uniformity, the atmos- 
pheric powers that reign supreme, high above the heads 
of man and out of his reach, bending beneath their 
sway every energy, whether individual or collective, of 
animal and vegetable life, are of the same nature through- 
out the immensity of the Russian area which they 
divide into two great halves: wooded land, and land 
bare of trees. Each half is compact, a world in itself, 
the world of trees, the world of herbage ; nowhere that 
alternating variety, that manifold mosaic of forest and 
glade, meadow and thicket, which split up the least of 
our Western lands into a succession of wild and culti- 
vated regions. 

In Asia as in Europe one half of Russia is still, or 
was recently, under wood ; the other half has always 
been open fields, or steppe. In European Russia an 
area seven or eight times that of France is covered by 
continuous forest, a forest which extends, double in 
area, into Asia, whilst from the Carpathians to the 
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mountains of Mongolia an uninterrupted stretch of open \ 
steppe covers some 1,500,000 acres. 

No union is established between these juxtaposed 
worids by a natural series of transitional regions. The 
wall of trees stops abruptly on the shore of the ocean 
of grass. True, the axe oi man has made clearings on 
the outskirts of the forest or along the valleys whose 
streams carry off the felled timber; thanks to its un- 
ceasing labour the outer edge is encroached upon, 
slightly pushed back. But the great mass remains intact 
and compact; from the shores of the Northern Ocean to 
as far as where the ocean winds can carry and dis- 
charge their swollen clouds the forest presses on inces- 
santly, ever renewing its countless host of straight and 
slender trees — firs, larches, pines, birches. 

These moisture-laden winds only come from the 
Baltic and the Northern Ocean. The Black Sea and 
the Caspian are mere inland lakes; the winds dried in 
their passage across the Asiatic Highlands, have no time 
to gather moisture, it is all they can do to provide a 
few refreshing showers to the plains, a few torrential 
downpours to the southern slopes of the Caucasus and 
the Crimea. But the Baltic and the Northern Ocean 
are ever breeding rain and snow and mists ; the northerly 
and westerly winds bring throughout the year an enorm- 
ous mass of water which they discharge from five to 
seven hundred miles inland. At this distance then from 
the northern coasts, whose curves it follows, the con- 
tinental edge of the forest stretches, or stretched till 
recently, in a half circle extending from the Carpathians 
to the Ural; Kief, Tula, Nijni Novgorod, Kazan, Oren- 
burg stake out this line: to the North, woods; to the 
South, steppe. 

In the northern portion with its marshy forest land 
broken at intervals by vast stretches of sleeping frozen 
water or occasional gaps of sandy moor, the difference 
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of soil or subsoil is scarcely expressed by any difference 
or slight diversity of aspect. The difference of latitude 
alone, varying the nature of the timber, varies also the 
proportions of dense or open woodland. 

In the extreme north of this region the growth of 
wood is arrested by the severity of the climate at some 
hundred miles from the coast, and the ocean is bordered 
by a desert zone in which mosses and lichens alone 
flourish in the frozen marshes of the tundras. 

In the centre the resin bearing trees predominate 
covering the ground with the yearly tribute of their 
fallen needles, lifting to heaven their massive columns 
or their- slender 'spires. 

On the southern border, at the edge of the grass 
continent, here and there a huge oak, or gigantic linden 
stifles every rival under its shade, and gathers round it 
in the forest a little domain of moss and grass and 
flowering shrubs; king of the tiny field, it seems to 
invite the huntsman to build his hut there or the 
backwoodsman to begin his clearing. He shelters his 
family under its protecting shade, and, spreading out in 
every direction, the open space and cultivated garden 
plot extends steadily farther. Driven from the steppe by 
the Mongol invasion, the Great Russian came here to 
seek peace and safety in a less thickly wooded country, 
and down to our own day his poets and writers have 
sung the beauty of its glades : 

''You pass through undergrowth and tall plants and at last 
you discover a spring ; a dwarf oak complaisantly spreads its 
gnarled branches above the water ; great silver bubbles rise up 
from the bottom and die away on the surface; you lie down 
near the brink, thirsty no longer, and, fatigue mastering you, 
remain motionless. The shade which wraps you round on 
every side is laden with a fragrant freshness; the bushes seem 
to be turning yellow. . . . 

And here is the wood: the tall summits of the poplars 
are whispering, the birches swing idly to and fro, the stout 
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oak rises by the side of the giant linden. You follow a path 
enamelled with flowers, big flies whirl around you, swarms 
of gnats move restlessly about, and you can hear the twitter- 
ing of the birds. How well the song of the warbler melts 
into the perfume of the lily of the valley 1 

You go deeper into the wood and the thicket grows closer; 
peace and a feeling of well-being possess the soul. The tall 
tree^tops move gently in the soft wind and you hear as it were 
a noise of water falling. The slender grasses are springing up 
in a bed made by last year's dead leaves. Suddenly a hare 
flashes past 

How beautiful the forest is at the end of Autumn, when 
the snipes arrive 1 There is no sunshine; everywhere shade; 
fields and meadows exhale an intoxicating odour; a trans- 
parent mist is hanging over the plains. The trees stand 
out against a pale blue sky, and a few gilded leaves add to 
the beauty of colour. And in clear weather, when it has 
firozen early in the morning, the silver birches are covered 
with golden twigs, the sun, low in the heavens, shines with 
a more vivid glory, and a little copse of pophu^, bare of 
leaves, but bathed in light, seems to rejoice in its nudity. 
Long blue waves chase each other across the river, bearing 
the ducks and geese on their ripples and bringing to your 
ears the murmer of a mill. The misty days of Summer, too, 
are not without their charm, but sportsmen do not love them 
for the game starts close at hand, and then disappears in the 
clond-like mist Everything is calm and quiet: not a tree, 
not a leaf, stirs; they are revelling in their rest A black 
line rises above the sheet of vapour; it looks like a screen of 
wood, but it a strip of wormwood, growing between two fields. 

You are about to pay a visit to a field of the steppe. After 
several litde paths, you reach the highway, and pass in fi'ont 
of the inns the open doors of which reveal to you the 
big well in the courtyard. You walk on a long, long way . • . 
the magpies flutter among the willows bordering the road; 
the peasants, their long rakes in their hands, are crossing the 
meadows; a pedestrian toils painfully along; here comes the 
roomy carriage of some aristocrat, while behind, on a sack, 
dings a poor footman, with mud up to his eyebrows. Down 
there, is a town with litde wooden houses, brick shops, and 
an old bridge, flung across the ravine. . . . 

Forward 1 This is the beginning of the steppe. In the 
midst of the plain, raised mounds diversify the level with 
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thdr waves; ravines, carpeted with grass, nestle, at intervals, 
between; a few white spires can be perceived in the distance; 
a little river meanders along, its course interrupted now and 
then by weirs; a few bustards stay, fearfully, in a distant field; 
an old mansion reflects its turrets in a litde pond. And still 
you advance. The steppe at last, the real steppe, the im- 
mense, illimitable Steppe 1" * 

In the open plain atmospheric influences have created 
better marked diversities; from the edge of the forest 
to the shores or slopes of the southern seas or mountains 
three distinct zones succeed each other : black steppe, grey 
steppe, white steppe, in other words, arable, pasture, desert. 

The first zone, bordering on the forest, receives the 
last trickle of the rain-laden winds and is capable of 
producing crops all the year round. Agricultural exploi- 
tation of this belt is of recent standing, and before its 
introduction these fertile soils were covered for thousands 
of centuries with every species of herbaceous growth, 
which growing, decaying, rotting as they stood, enriched 
the soil with that dense bed of detritus which the Rus- 
sians call cAenwewm, black earth, and which makes of 
this plain one of the granaries of the world. 

With a mean breadth of 250 miles and a length of 
some 1 5cx> miles this wheatfield lying to the south of the 
forest covers in European Asia alone some 300,000 or 
400,000 square miles, nearly twice the whole surface of 
France, and it is being rapidly extended by Russian 
colonists beyond the Ural as far as the Irtych. 

South of the chemoziom the grey steppe borders the 
Black Sea and the white steppe follows the outlines of 
the Caspian to join first the white, black and red Sands 
of Russian Turkestan, then the * Wastes,' the Gobis of 
Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. Thus a continuous 
stretch of this prairie land or desert unites the delta of 
the Volga and the Great Wall of China. 

• Turgenief : Stories of a Hunter: The Wood and the Steppe, \ 
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Irrigated and manured, improved and cared for by 
man, the grey steppe, where the annual grass crop has 
only accumulated a thin layer of vegetable mould in 
the course of centuries, is still capable of intermittent 
cultivation and poor harvests. But it is preeminently 
a land of migratory pasture ; from time immemorial the 
shepherd has traversed it with his flocks, the boatmen 
have carried their cargoes of wool down its rivers to 
the waiting fleets on the Caspian and the Sea of Azof. 
This is the Ukraine "rich in flowers" of the Little Rus- 
sian peasant singers, the land of the free and wandering 
Cossack; the fragrance of its odours breathes through 
popular poetry and intoxicates Gogol: 

''The further one got in the steppe the wilder and more 
beautiful it became. ... No plough had ever cut its track 
through the measureless waves of its vegetation. Alone, the 
wild horses who sought shelter in its impenetrable recesses 
had left tracks. The whole surface of the earth seemed an 
ocean of golden verdure studded by myriad other colours. 
Mid the slender dry stems of the tali grass, through masses 
of cornflowers with blue, red, and violet shades, tibe broom 
upraised in the air its pyramid of yellow flowers. The litde 
topknots of the white clover powdered the melancholy herb- 
age and a blade of com, brought from God knows where, 
ripened all alone. Under the thin shadow of blades of grass 
glided nimble*breasted partridges. ... All the air was filled 
with the thousand songs of birds. Hawks hovered motion- 
less, lashing the air with the tips of their wings, and darted 
greedy glances at the grass. In the distance one heard the 
shrill cries of a flock of wild ducks flying, like a dense cloud, 
over some lakes hidden in the immensity of the plains. The 
seagull of the steppes arose with a rh3rthmical movement as 
she bathed voluptuously in the azure waves. Sometimes one 
only saw her as a black spot, sometimes she shone dazzling 
white in the sun's rays. Ob, my Steppes, how beautiful 
yott are." • 

To*day the collieries of Donnetz and the iron mines 

• GogoL Tann Bulba. 
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on the coast people with factories this almost desert 
territory where Catherine II planted colonies of Serbs, 
Greeks and Germans. 

The white steppe, silvered with salt, starred with 
crystab, is the old bed of the sea which the waves of 
the Caspian and Lake Aral have abandoned, and con- 
tinue to abandon as these sheets of salt water evaporate 
and their level sinks more and more below that of the 
ocean. Parched and sandy, the white steppe has only 
served as an arena of nomad life or war for the Turkish 
or Mongolian tribes whose steeds coursed for centuries 
from the Wall of China to the banks of the Volga, the 
Don, the Dnieper, and beyond the Carpathians to the 
banks of the Danube and the Rhine; one of their 
chieftains, Attila, even pressed on across Europe, as far 
as the banks of the Mame. 

Thus, in this Russian vastness — steppes white, grey, 
and black, and forests — the world of trees and the world 
of grasses juxtapose their enormous and unbroken masses. 
From North to South and from East to West, we 
should search in vain for the slightest natural enclosure, 
prepared, designed or even indicated by mountain or 
hills, for the grouping and the persistance of a special 
community, for the birth and power of resistance of a 
local life, of a provincial autonomy ; here is no Lorraine 
or Piedmont or Scotch lowlands; no Auvergne or Bo- 
hemia or Wales ; not even a Normandy, or a Tuscany, 
or a Mercia. 

Finland alone perhaps in the N.W. angle, — thanks to 
the penetration of the White Sea and the Baltic and 
the succession of great interlinking lakes, — might be 
a sort of Brittany or Cornwall, three-fourths cut oiT 
from the main body and life of the Continent ; but the 
barrenness of the soil and the severity of the climate 
do not permit her to nourish a population large enough 
to defend her hearths and rights. 
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Russia has never known the Reign of Law, which is 
simply the limitation of rival appetites and caprices, and 
which humanity, after four or five thousand years of 
war, has only established painfully and precariously in 
regions where nature furnished her with a predestined 
soil. Thanks to the infinite divisions due to mountains, 
gulfs, and seas, Greece was the land of free cities. 
Thanks to her Alps, Pyrenees or Carpathians, to her 
lines of division or defence, to her inland seas, her 
isles, and peninsulas, Western Europe knows constitu- 
tional monarchies and free democracies. 

But Russia, like in this to the vast expanses of China, 
Hindostan, Arabia and Africa, like the plains of Egypt 
and Chaldea, — level and boundless Russia has always 
submitted to the caprice of force, the good pleasure of 
the sword, the anarchy of brigandage or the tyranny of 
conquest, and this rule has always been hard and heavy 
in proportion to the violence of the appetites, to the 
imperious urgency of the needs which have drawn hither 
from afar and hurled against each other the most diverse 
races of mankind. 

The '^ Black Land" might have become the seat of 
a great agricultural community, of a busy hive, peaceful 
and well ordered, in which a hundred million peasants 
might have found a life of abundance, if some natural 
rampart had but put it out of reach of covetousness 
and attack. But not a single hillock shelters this 
wheatfield: its encircling belt of open plain and 
trackless forest is a menace instead of a protection; 
pillagers and conquerors swarm to it from every side 
thanks to the open gateways and easy access of its 
rivers — the Volga, Don, and Dnieper which, rising 
in the forest, and flowing to outside seas, take the 
central plain in flank. The Dnieper, Don, and Volga 
— three historic routes, whose world importance our 
Western historians often ignore, but which have 
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always exercised a decisive influence on the destinies 
of Russia. 

By these convenient routes the forest woodcutter and 
the shepherd from the steppe hasten towards the ** Black 
Land" in search of provision or quarry. By them too, 
rapid as they are, come merchant and pirate from the 
twin seas of salt and sand which border on the steppe 
and the forest. By these moving roads the peoples of 
the North have always sought to reach the land of the 
sun, of white bread, wine, stuffs, and spices, the peoples 
of the South have always been drawn towards the lands 
of wood and furs, of iron and copper, of the precious 
metals, gold and silver, and, above all, of that commo* 
dity which held so long an important place in Mediterra- 
nean commerce — amber of the Baltic. 

Up the Russian rivers, in the twelfth century, the 
Arab caravans still came to the Baltic markets which 
furnished the Mediterranean world with amber. Hoards 
of Mussulman coins, which mark out this route taken 
by these Arab traders, still turn up occasionally. The 
central mart was at Visby in the isle of Gothland; the 
gulfs and rivers of the Baltic, then the Volga, brought 
the Mussulman caravans back to the Caspian, Persia, 
the Caliph's Empire, the bazaars of Shiraz, Baghdad, 
or Damascus. 

Immemorial road known to every people of the Levant 
long before the Arabs I The oldest Hellenic legends 
made their Argonauts return by the Russian rivers, from 
Colchis to the Pillars of Hercules, following the world- 
girdling ocean, after carrying their bark over the short 
portage between the high Dnieper and the rivers and gulfs 
of the North. Portage, voloUAok, has always furnished 
lucrative employment to the tribes of the upper reaches 
of these rivers, and has always kept alive the habit 
of a wandering, amphibious life, and of dealings with 
peoples far away to the South and East. 
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Before and after the Argonauts and Arabs, how many 
traders, raiders, trappers and ''worthy venturers" passed 
ap and down these banks and waters of the Volga, Don, 
and Dnieper: Varangians, Russians, Poles, Cossacks, 
Muscovites, and Bulgarians, hailing from the North; 
Greeks, Italians, "Franks," Arabs, Jews, Persians and 
Turko-Mongols, hailing from the South or East ; rafting 
of timber, transport of wheat, transit of amber, gold, 
and furs; raids on harvest and flocks, carrying off of 
slaves, ah, what manifold opportunities for profit did 
these ** marches " of Europe and Asia offer to the mailed 
and strenuous fist! 

Russian history down to modern times is only a sort 
of epic rhapsody in which amid a welter of semi-nomadic 
hordes and incessant battles, the Odysseys of pirates are 
threaded to the Iliads of raiders and free lances, in 
which countless captains of all languages and all colours 
— white and yellow, Finns, Aryans, Semites, and Mongols, 
carve out for themselves, each in proportion to his valour, 
a domain that lasts as long as his strength or the 
fidelity of his band. 

From steppe and forest with each generation springs 
up a crop of heroes and brigands whose fierce energy 
and glittering, showy profiles recall the flowers— count- 
less, exuberant, ephemeral — of the Russian spring : the 
spring flower and the hero of the free life are the two 
subjects of Russian poetry. Both burst into bloom 
beneath the first ray of sunshine or fortune. Both 
suddenly disappear, leaving no visible traces, only germs 
that, when next spring arrives, blossom in the same 
spot, and dye the soil with the same hue. 

By the succession of its hordes, as by the succession 
of its plants, Russia, vast as it is, comes in course 
of time to be parcelled out among a number of centres 
of life. These are not human communities after the 
European fashion, permanent associations grouped around 
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a fixed and venerated hearth. They are superficial, 
scarce fixed to the soil by ever so weak a tie, never 
reaching a definite outline, with elements in perpetual 
movement under the strong breath of the plain. Migra- 
tions of the shepherd to the grass-lands, of the wood- 
cutter as his axe clears its way from forest glade to forest 
glade ; flights and returns of the horsemen ; the trapper's 
ceaseless pursuit of game ; vessels ascending and descend- 
ing the streams ; for thousands of years this ever present 
continuous wandering or nomadic life has brought and 
fused together every white and yellow race of Europe 
and Asia on Russian territory. 

^^ What meanings strange, attractive, alluring, truly marvellous 
lie in this single Russian word dcrogal (the trail, route)- 
What power in the word, what charm in the thing! Swift- 
ness in travelling is like a secret force, a hidden power 
that has seized you and is carrying you on its wings. You 
cut through the air, you fly, and all flies with you; the 
finger-posts fly; the forest with its gloomy rows of firs and 
pines flies... the very road flies, and is lost in the dis- 
tance . . ." 

''O troika^ trcHkal one must not ask who invented you; 
you could only have been conceived, you could only be 
bom and appear amidst a quick and agile people, on a 
gigantic territory that takes up half the globe, and where 
no traveller save at the risk of giddiness dare amuse himself 
by counting the finger-posts." * 

Finns in the northern forest, Mongols in the southern 
and eastern steppes, Aryans in the central and western 
glades: these three great ethnic conglomerations still 
exist, each retaining its own colour at the centre, but 
passing one into the other through every gradation of 
the scale as they meet and mingle on their border. 

Throughout all Russian history down to our time 
these three racial conglomerations can be traced. To 

* Gogol; Letter to Scheyiref, Feb. aSth 1S43. 
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understand the actual ethnic distribution we must go 
back to the night of prehistoric ages ; need we say that 
we must resort to deduction and hypothesis? But 
h)rpothesis alone can account for the distribution of 
peoples and languages, which as it presents itself to our 
eyes to-day must needs presuppose in that Mark back- 
ward and abysm of time' which no chronology can 
plumb, some such an evolution as we shall essay to 
retrace. 

The name of Finns or Finno-Ugrians embrace a num- 
ber of forest tribes scattered nowadays throughout Europe 
and Northern Asia. Some anthropol(^sts say that 
they are brachycephalic, others mesocephalic, others 
again dolichocephalic; philologists add that the Finns 
speak languages of the ''Ural-Altaic*' family, i. e. coming 
from the Ural and Altai ; for our scientific classifications 
still bear the imprint of the strangely absurd idea that 
different races have come from mountains, the Caucasus, 
Ural and Altai, the least habitable parts of the globe, 
deserts of rock and ice which our civilisation has the 
utmost difficulty in subduing, or from valleys which in 
historic times have only been populated by fugitives 
from the plain. 

By their languages and dialects, by the colour of their 
skin and their anatomical structure, and by the outline 
of their faces, these Finns are indeed linked with the 
peoples of yellow Asia, Mongols and Turks; but by 
their mode of life, they differ from them, and have done 
so for hundreds of centuries. Backwoodsman, hunter 
and fisher, the Finn has differentiated himself from his 
Mongol and Turkish cousins who led, and still lead, a 
pastoral life in the open plain. 

Originally, perhaps, all these yellow peoples were 
alike in every respect. They possessed, perhaps, in 
common, or side by side, one and the same region of 
Central Asia, the prairies that surround the Gabis of 
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China. It may be they came in two parallel offshoots* 
the Finn through the forest, the Turco-Mongol across 
the steppe. Perhaps, in some far distant prehistoric 
period, these two offshoots covered the whole of Europe ; 
in the skulls and skeletons of the caverns anthropologists 
think they recognise the Finnish race of their first 
occupants. 

In Russia, at least, all looks as if this double Asiatic 
invasion had actually taken place; the oldest historical 
documents show us the forest in the power of Finnish 
tribes, and the steppe furrowed by nomad tribes *^ Scyth- 
ians", in whom Mongol blood probably predominated. 

Then appear the Aryans, that is white races speaking 
some language of the Indo-European family. At what 
epoch? Two, three, four centuries, or two, three, four 
milleniums before our era? And whence? To this 
latter question at any rate the reply seemed easy and 
certain but a few years ago. 

At the beginning of the 19th century philologists had 
noted that from India to Western Europe, from the 
Ganges to the Tagus, an almost uninterrupted succession 
of white peoples spoke closely related languages. From 
this was concluded that all these peoples must be 
related, that they sprang from the same ancestor, came 
from the same country, and as the Bible located the 
cradle of the human race in some part of Asia, as 
Sanscrit then passed for the oldest of Indo-European 
languages, as this term ''Indo-European" itself led to 
the hypothesis of a march from India towards Europe, 
it was proclaimed that, from the Persian or Indian 
mountains, from the glaciers of the Pamir and from the 
desolate Hindoo Koosh, the Aryans — Celts, Graeco-LatinS| 
Germans, Lithuanians, and finally, Slavs had undertaken 
and achieved by successive waves their conquest of 
Europe. 

To-day Sanscrit is dethroned from its venerable anti- 
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quity, treated by scholars as a late development; it is 
a European language, Lithuanian, that seems nearest 
to Indo-European origins. Asia is no longer for us the 
eternal mistress and conqueror, but rather the thrall of 
our Europe. It is in the plains of Central Europe that 
we now seek the cradle of the Aryans ; since the time 
of old JordaneSy more than a thousand years ago, 
history indicates these European plains as the true 
vagina gentium or "matrix of nations." The Indo- 
Europeans must have taken their different ways from 
the half-wooded, half-flat, half-hilly countries that separate 
the Baltic from the Danube : Germans towards the north 
and north-west, Celts towards the west and south-west, 
Graeco-Latins towards the south, Phrygians, Persians, 
and Hindoos towards the south-east as far as the Ganges, 
Lithuanians and Slavs towards the east as far as the 
Volga. 

Although valueless except as an h)rpothesis, this theory 
at any rate makes clear the distribution of Aryans in 
Russian lands. It seems, indeed, that a double offshoot of 
Aryan tribes, Lithuanians and Slavs had penetrated the 
Finnish forest and the Mongol steppe, arriving from the 
west and marching towards the east in search of arable 
lands. For these Aryans were and still are agriculturists, 
bread-eaters, ' Sitophagi ' as the ancient Greeks, in their 
picturesque and philosophical geography, would have 
termed them. It was the need of lands to sow, new or 
more fertile lands, that made them radiate 'further and 
further from the cradle of their tribes. 

The Lithuanian '^ offshoot went round the S.E. Baltic 
and reascended the valleys of the little coast-rivers — 
Pregel, Niemen, and Dwina. The Lithuanians expelled 
the Finnish tribes from the forest, which they grubbed 
up or cleared, and forced them back to the N. of the 
Dwina. Courland and Lithuania proper became, and have 

* I comprise here under this nftme all the Lettish and Lithuanian tribes. 

a 
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remained so to our day, the hereditary domain of these 
Lettish peoples, with Vilna as its capital and Riga as 
its chief port. 

A restricted domain I the Baltic bounded it on the 
west ; north of the Dwina the length and severity of the 
winter stopped the extension of the field of cereals, and 
long preserved for the Finnish hunter the monopoly of 
the Esthonian and Livonian forests which prevail be- 
tween the valley of the Dwina and the gulf of Finland. 
To the east lay the impenetrable marshes of the Bere- 
sina and the Pripet: a triangle equalling in extent a 
quarter of France and presenting its western and south- 
em fronts to the course of the Dnieper and the plains 
of the chemoziom^ and which, though opened up towards 
the north and west by the woodman's axe and pene- 
trated by long clearings, has always throughout the 
course of centuries stopped or diverted the roads of 
man, and still remains to-day a dense mass of trees on 
a shifting soil. 

The other band of Aryan tribes, the Slavs, went 
round this swampy forest by way of the south. We 
know from history that until Charlemagne's time a great 
Slavonia existed formerly between the Elbe and the Vistula, 
from the Baltic to the Danube. From Charlemagne down 
to our own times, the Germans who crossed the Elbe 
at Magdeburg, and who descended the Danube, have 
striven to conquer this Slavonia, to Germanise it, to dis- 
member or to expel it. In the centre, Bohemia remains 
a Slavonic fortress, thanks to its quadrilateral of ramparts. 
But on the north and south, on the Elbe and the 
Danube, the Germanic world exercised an irresistible 
influence or impact through the two ^'marches" which 
Germany conquered or extended at the expense of 
Slavism. North of Bohemia, the Germanised Slavs of 
the "March*' of Brandeburg have become members 
and even chiefs of the Germanic body. One of the 
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capitals— the present great capital of the Germans^- 
Berlin, is built on ancient Slavonic territory ; and Vienna, 
the other capital of the Germans, was reached by the 
other Germanic "march," the march or kingdom of the 
east (Ost'Retck)^ which turned on the south the Slavia of 
Bohemia and Moravia and thrust back towards the 
Balkan peninsula the brave ones, the ment 'Servians,' 
who refused to submit to the yoke. 

This same advance of the Germans seems to have 
resulted in the exodus, or, at any rate, the continued 
expansion of the Eastern Slavs towards the East, towards 
the upper Vistula, the "Black Land," the Dniester, 
Bug, Dnieper, as far as the Desna, Don, and Volga. 
Two nations nowadays compose Eastern Slavia. viz : the 
Poles and the Russians proper. 

On the Vistula, the Poles remained in touch with 
western Europe and adopted from it the Catholic reli- 
gion, Latin culture, the outward and visible livery of 
iheir civilisation. On the Dnieper and the Volga, the 
Russians received from Byzantium and Asia, with their 
Orthodox Christianity and autocratic rule, many Levantine 
conceptions, customs, fashions, and institutions. 

In the course of history, the Poles contracted a close 
alliance with their cousins of Lithuania, who were living 
under the same western influence. Poles and Lithuanians 
became citizens of a single kingdom. As to the Russians, 
they only met enemies for their neighbours, and Russian 
history became a perpetual struggle against the raiders 
of the steppe or forest, a struggle which has dominated 
and determined their destiny, the choice of the territory 
they occupy, the organisation of their society, the order- 
ing of their private and public life. Down to the 13th 
century, this struggle is a medley of victories and defeats ; 
from the 13th to the 17th century it is an almost un- 
interrupted series of disasters and enslavements; with 
the 17th century begins the era of victory and revenge, 
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the great Russian expansion that ends in the 19th 
century by establishing Muscovite autocracy over the 
entire plain of Europe and Asia. 

During classical antiquity and down to the 9th cen- 
tury we know hardly anything of Russian history. 
Popular ballads have preserved for us the mere names 
of the gods and heroes whom these Slavs adored in 
their woods or celebrated in their Sagas. The Slavs 
were then separated from Mediterranean culture by the 
nomad tribes that fringed the Black Sea, and the Ger- 
manic tribes that bordered the Roman Empire. 

It would seem that, during this long and obscure 
period, Russia was in the act of establishing herself and 
being bom to civilised life. The Slavonic agriculturist 
was denied the free use of the ''Black Land," his direct 
expansion towards the east was prevented by the nomad 
hordes which antiquity confounded under the name ot 
Scythians. Ploughman as he was he dared not go 
down into the open arena, into the whirl of horsemen 
and flocks ; prudently he clung to the outskirts of the 
woods, sheltering or hiding his furrows among the first 
trees. 

Thus it is that Russian expansioq and settlement describe 
a semicircle following exactly the Continental border of 
the forest. On the right of the Russian territory was 
arable land, on the left, clearings in the forest. He 
dared not extend his ploughed land lest he call forth 
the coveteousness of raiders. In the open plain the 
dense clouds of horsemen gather together with over- 
whelming rapidity and, bursting, ravage the harvests. 
So he turned to the forest of which he ceaselessly 
enlarged and widened the clearings; the Finnish tribes 
were not strong enough to resist him : every tree felled, 
every thicket cleared, took away, moreover, from these 
poor savages their means of existence, the cover of 
their game, the bark wherewith they clothed themselves. 
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The Finn receded before the Russian, hid himself in 
the depths of the forest, or submitted. 

On the middle Volga, however, where the river quits 
the forest with a sharp bend and enters into the '' Black 
Land*', certain Finnish or Mongolian tribes early re- 
ceived civilisation and arms through the medium of the 
trade which came up the river from the Caspian, and 
grouped themselves into a fairly prosperous kingdom 
around the river mart of Bolgari. ^ These Bulgarians f 
held the Middle Volga from its confluence with the 
Oka, and thus stopped Russian expansion on the east 
down to the i6th century. 

But from the Middle Dnieper to the confluence of 
the Oka, the other Finnish tribes made no resistance, 
and nothing but a natural obstacle was able to divert 
the march of the pioneers. This natural obstacle — ^we 
know it already — still exists as may be seen by a glance 
at the map. In the Pripet and Beresina district, on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, it is the swampy, impene- 
trable triangle that the Russian tribes must formerly 
have skirted by the south in order to reach at Kief 
the fords of the Dnieper. They had to encompass it 
on the east when clearing the woodland on the river's 
left bank; the trackless forest on the right bank has 
remained down to our own time as a bastion erected 
between the Russians and their Slavonic brethren of 
Poland or their Aryan cousins of Lithuania. 

This triangle skirted, the expansion of Russia has 
always been free to the North; nothing could stop it 
from reaching Archangel, the first seaport of the Russi- 
ans. It took them centuries to drive through these two 
hundred leagues of ice-bound forest a road from which 

* Town, now in ruins, near the confluence of the Volga and the Kama. 

t Expelled by the Mongols in the 1 3th and 14th centuries, some of these 
Finns were destined to carry tlieir name and certain ethnical characteristics 
to Ok^ SUti of the I^wer Danube, whom we qow pall Bulgarians, 
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cereal cultivation aever ventured to stray far, and along 
which even to-day the cultivation of flax is only gradually 
making headway. This forest of the north and its 
clearings remained almost deserted with here and there 
a few inhabited halting places. Not until the i6tfa 
century did the Russian caravans reach the northern 
coast; not until the 20th were they followed by the 
railway. 

The Baltic ports were nearer, yet even less accessible. 
The foreign pirates of the western sea sailed up as far 
as the great lakes of the interior and, equally with the 
Lithuanian ploughman on the outskirts of the Finnish 
forests of Esthonia and Livonia, the Russian agriculturist 
was stopped by the length and severity of the winter, 
far to the south of the Gulf of Finland, on the borders 
of the forest provinces of Ingria and Karelia, which 
remained Finnish until the time of Peter the Great. 

On this side the Russian only ventured as far as the 
Ilmen and Peipus, the most southerly of the great lakes ; 
driven by the exigencies of foreign trade, he established 
markets at Pskof and Novgorod for traffic with the 
Varangians of the Baltic ; in Kiev on the Dnieper, he traded 
with the Greeks, Latins, Arabs and ''Franks" of the 
Black Sea; later on, he trafficked on the Volga with 
the people of the Caspian, in the market of Nijni- 
Novgorod i.e. New Novgorod. These three great marts 
served the purposes of, if indeed they did not create, 
the three groups into which the mass of Russian tribes 
gradually crystallised, viz. White Russians, Little Russi- 
ans, and Great Russians. 

From the 9th century onwards, at which date the 
written history of these tribes begins, we see the influ- 
ence of the Baltic affecting and transforming the White 
Russians. The Varangians, pirates of the Baltic and 
the great lakes — the Normans of the extreme north — 
consolidate the White Russian tribes and give them, 
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with a smattering of military discipline, the three princes 
whom Russia hails as the earliest of her historical heroes : 
Rurik the Peaceful^ Simeon the Victorious^ Truvor the 
Faithful. The first towns or citadeb of Russia, Nov- 
gorodt RostofF, etc.» arise with their encircling solid 
walls or palisades. 

Straightway this influence gradually extends, ascending 
from the Baltic to Lake Ladoga, from Lake Ladoga to 
Lake Ilmen and the marshes of Valdai, up the estuaries 
and tortuous windings of the Neva, the Volkof and the 
Lovat. At the bridge of Polotzk the Varangian advance 
cuts the Upper Dwina ; this post they fortify and make 
of it a place of refuge ; and so at last they reach the 
Upper Dnieper at Smolensk Bridge, and here again a 
rallying and revictualling post is established. Finally 
appear on the Dnieper the light fleets which, dragging 
or carrying them from river to river, the pirates have 
thus brought to the very heart of Russian territory. 
Floating down the current of the Dnieper, retracing, in 
a contrary direction, the route of Greek legend, these 
Argonauts of the Baltic make straight for the angle 
where the river quits its southerly course and turns 
eastward. At this spot they build the capital of Little 
Russia, Kiev, ''the mother of Russian cities". 

From the 9th to the 13 th century Kiev and the Little 
Russian country take the lead in the nation; the influ- 
ence of the Black Sea succeeds the influence of the 
Baltic. By the long curving waterway of the Dnieper, 
broken by a few somewhat dangerous rapids, the 
famous Porogs^ barks sail from Kiev to the Black Sea. 
The land route is shorter, Kiev being 300 miles from 
the sea as the crow flies — the distance from Macon to 
Marseilles — whereas the river makes a bend of 450 to 
500 miles. Across the open plain, the mounted warriors 
reach the coast whence, loaded to sinking point with 
men and arms, the fleets, driven by the strong northern 
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breezes, set sail and hurry southwards to the fabled 
Byzantium, the Queen-City of the Caesars, Tsargrad^ 
where gold, silk, precious objects and metals, women 
and wine await the hero who can carry them off by 
violence or earn them by service. 

Throughout the loth century, by Novgorod, Smolensk 
and Kiev, the descent of Varangian princes and Russian 
warriors upon the palaces and gilded cupolas of Byzant- 
ium continues without intermission, with its continual 
exchange of good and bad relations between the Byzantine 
Emperors and the northern pirates; terrible battles are 
waged between Greeks and Russians on the Bosphorus 
and the Danube. If Varangian craft and Russian brute 
force prevail at first, Greek civilisation and the Orthodox 
religion gain the mastery in the long run. In the 
course of the nth century, Olga, Vladimir and Jaroslav — 
the Clotilda, Clovis and Charlemagne of Russia — make 
Kiev the metropolis of Orthodoxy, another Byzantium. 
During two centuries, from 1015 to 1224, from the 
death of Vladimir to the Invasion of the Tatars, 
Byzantine influence transforms the Little Russians. 

But even at this epoch, eastern or Asiatic influence 
has powerfully impregnated the Great Russians in the 
Mesopotamia of cleared woodland that lies between the 
Oka and the Upper Volga, and where the great Russian 
capitals, Sousdal, Vladimir, and afterwards Moscow, arose 
in succession. The Musulman traders of the Caspian 
and the Volga followed through Great Russia the land 
and water ways of the amber traders which united 
Scandinavian islands and ports to the towns belonging 
to the Caliph. 

It is unnecessary to add that the three groups of 
Russians have received and assimilated a number of 
alien families — Finnish, Mongolian, Lettish, Germanic, 
Greek, Latin, Caucasian etc.— and that the Russian people 
of the present day, like all other nations of the worldi 
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is a mixture of races, in which the language alone has 
remained Indo-European. 

White Russians, Little Russians, and Great Russians: 
Novgorod, Kiev, and Moscow: we shall presently see 
what part each fraction and each Russian capital played 
in turn, in the internal formation of the Russian people. 

Up to the 13th century, the first two played the 
most important part in the relations of the Russian 
people with the foreigner. Till then. Christian Russia 
had its most important and continuous relations with 
the west through the medium of Christianity : Novgorod, 
by its lakes and their tributary streams touches Western 
f./., Latin Christianity : Kiev, by the Dnieper and Black 
Sea, touches Levantine i>.. Orthodox Christianity. Among 
all these Christians, in so far as the Byzantine schism 
had not excited ritual rancours, trade established an 
intercourse peaceful for the most part, allowance being 
made for brigandage and piracy. 

Thus, among the Russian tribes, the White Russian 
and the Little Russian — the merchants and horsemen 
of Kiev and Novgorod — hold the chief rank. Surrounded 
by the pagans or infidels of Bulgaria and the Mongols, 
the Great Russian of that time lived for war alone. 
He was a brave and stalwart fellow, head and shoulders 
taller than the Little Russian, but no good save for a 
hand to hand struggle against men or trees. For long 
he occupied a secondary position in the nation, pursuing 
his necessary but obscure avocation in the woods. 
Suddenly, in the 13th century, he appeared as the sav- 
iour, the indispensable chief, when the double Mongol 
and Germanic invasion banished peace and commerce 
and threatened to sweep away Russian Christianity. 

For, behold, at 'the beginning of the 1 3th century, a 
storm of Turkish and Mongol horsemen skirting the 
Caspian by the South and North, and hurling itself on 
the plain, crossed the Volga, Don, and Dnieper, and. 
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up to the border of the forest, annexed to the empire 
of its Great Khan all the land of grass and sand. No- 
thing could withstand the discipline and ferocity of 
these monsters, in whom Joinville recognized Gog and 
Magog, "who are to come at the end of the world 
when Antichrist shall come to destroy everything." 

As early as 1224 the lieutenants of Gengis Khan 
reached the Don, by the south of the Caspian and the 
Caucasus, and, on the banks of the Kalka, put the 
chivalry of Russia to the sword. In 1237, the lieute- 
nants of Oktai, crossed the river Ural to the north of 
the Caspian, ascended the Volga, destroyed the Ma- 
homedanism of Bolgari, penetrated into Great Russia, 
sacked and burned the territory of Sousdal, Vladimir, 
and Moscow. In 1240, they are on the Dnieper, take 
Kiev, make their way through the western routes on the 
south of the trackless forest, penetrate to Moravia and 
Bohemia, and are stopped, without being vanquished, 
by the united forces of Catholic Europe, of which Poland 
and Hungary are the vanguard. 

Then, returning to the Russian plain, the Mongols 
established on the Lower Volga the camp or stronghold, 
Sarat^ of their Golden Horde^ the advance guard of the 
Great Horde and Great Khan, with his residence in the 
furthermost limits of Mongolia, in the prairies of the 
Kerulen and the Amur. 

For upwards of two centuries (1250 — 1480) the sabre 
and knout of the Mongols ruled over an empire of grass 
and sands, which extended from the Wall of China, and 
sometimes even from the shores of Korea, to the forest 
of the Dnieper. For upwards of two hundred years, 
the whole of the open plain was trampled by the hoofs 
of the conquerors* steeds ; it is an unceasing rush from 
East to West, with eddies, cross-currents, and blood- 
flecked foam. 

The Russian nation, which had sought refuge in the 
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forest clearings, was, as far as horsemen and vessels 
could reach, put to ransom or massacred, carried off or 
reduced to slavery. At the same time, on another, the 
European frontier, she was a prey to the Knights of the 
West The Byzantine schism had implanted hatred be- 
tween the two Christendoms ; the Orthodox Russian had 
become an infidel in the eyes of the Faithful of Rome, 
the Catholics of Poland, Lithuania, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia. Poles, Lithuanians, Germans, and Scandinavians 
sallied up the streams and rivers of the Baltic. It is 
the time of the Teutonic Knights, when those Templars 
of Germany strung their chain of fortresses along the 
valleys and rivers of Livonia and Esthonia — the ** German 
Provinces " as the Grermans still call them, which led to 
the gates of Pskof and Novgorod. It is the time when 
the Lithuanians, along the Dwina and the Bug, skirting, 
to the north and south, the dense forest of the Pripet, 
annexed Courland, encroached on White Russia, subdued 
Little Russia, and, by their union with Poland (A.D. 1386), 
established the domination of Polish Catholicism over 
the *' Orthodox " country and its ancient metropolis, Kiev. 

Between the two bullies, Catholic and Mongol, the 
partition of Russia is complete ; Little Russia has been 
wiped out and their armies are in touch on the lower 
Dnieper; White Russia and Great Russia are ravaged 
by their opposing columns. Between Catholicism and 
Islam the Russian people is threatened with being torn 
assunder by apostasy. 

Kiev, ruined by the Mongol, is in the hands of Catho- 
licism under the rod of the Polish Jesuit ; Novgorod, cut 
off from the Dnieper, is besieged by the knights of the 
West. The great Russians alone are able to hold their 
ground in the quadrilateral formed and, to some extent, 
protected by the ditch-like valleys of the Oka, the 
Upper Dnieper, and the Upper Dwina. A very precari- 
ous protection, so feeble that to save the last refuge 
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of the Russian nation and the Orthodox Faith, the Grand 
Prince of Moscow has to recognise the suzerainty of the 
Mongols, pay tribute, submit to the whims and outrages 
of the Khan. 

For two centuries, humiliated beneath the lash, the 
Grand Prince of Muscovy does at least keep alive the 
hope of deliverance, gives shelter to the fugitives from 
Little and White Russia, watches his opportunities, and 
patiently makes Great Russia ''Holy" Russia, and 
Moscow the Mother of Russian Cities. For two cen- 
turies Russian territory is a prey to plunderers who 
depopulate and leave it empty : down to our own times, 
even after three centuries of Renaissance and remaking, 
it has remained half a desert. 

For Russia, even at the present day, only counts 48 
or 50 inhabitants to the square mile: France has 
184, Germany nearly 250, Great Britain more than 349. 
Putting aside the forests and tundras of the North and the 
pasture lands of the South, where the square mile has 
sometimes only one inhabitant (Archangel) or two 
(Astrakhan) ; omitting on the other hand the Polish Pro- 
vinces, where the density is quite European (180 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile); in Russia proper, if we take 
the fertile even the most fertile lands, we find in the 
centre of the " Black Land,'* in the provinces of Orel and 
Tula (with their coal basin) only 125 inhabitants to the 
square mile, in Penza and Tambov only 100. 

Throughout the whole of Russia there are hardly any 
towns. Five great historical capitals: Moscow, Peters- 
burg and Kiev among the Russians ; Vilna and Warsaw 
in Lithuania and Poland; five or six big sea or river 
ports: Odessa, Rostof, Astrakhan, Saratof, Kazan, and 
Riga ; two or three great agricultural markets : Ekaterin- 
oslav, Karkof, Kishenef ; and two industrial centres, Lodz 
and Tula, are the only towns that have a population of 
more than a hundred thousand souls. And a Russian 
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town is no city after the European fashion, no close 
agglomeration, no ant-hill around a town-hall and belfry ; 
at the most it is a spreading fan of suburbs in the open 
bare country, around a Church or barracks, a market 
or manoeuvre ground. 

Over its immense territory the Russian population 
continues to wander; its wooden huts, which conflagra- 
tions clear off and displace, avoid all contact with each 
other to lessen the chances of fire, and scarcely even 
group themselves into hamlets. How vain the effort to 
group or coalesce this multitude, this nebula of house* 
holds into free but organised communities, and form a 
human rampart for the rights of each and alll 



At the beginning of the i6th century the overgrown 
Mongol empire was tottering to its fall. Voluntarily 
or by compulsion, the Muscovite then united all the 
forces of Russia, and decreed to the Grand Prince the 
title of Czar, formerly borne by the Caesar of Byzantium : 
and set free, so to say, thanks to the capture of Con* 
stantinople by the Turks. To furnish Orthodoxy its 
revenge: to revive the autocracy of Byzantium I Such 
is the programme adopted by the Czars, first of Moscow, 
afterwards by those of St. Petersburg. For four cen- 
turies, down to our own time, they will labour to 
fulfil it. 

From the i6th to the 19th century the ''Terrible" 
and the ''Great" Czars — the two Ivans (1462 — 1505 
and 1533—1584), Peter (1682— 1725) and Catherine 
(1762 — 1796) — are the most courageous or most for- 
tunate labourers. Thanks to their savage energy, first 
the old Russian territory, then the forest and the plain, 
are, bit by bit» reconquered or annexed. Along all the 
9vers as far as his horizon extends, the Muscovite des* 
cends to the sea» driving out or subjugating all the 
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peoples he meets, whether friends or enemies, brothers 
or strangers, Europeans or Asiatics. 

In 1815 the Treaty of Vienna consecrated the results 
of these efforts. Russia had reached the shores of her 
European seas from the Arctic Ocean to the Baltic, from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian; she had swallowed up 
the northern Finns, suppressed or annexed the Scan- 
dinavians and Germans, Lithuanians and Western Poles, 
driven out or enlisted the Turco-Mongols of the south. 
The chief of the work was accomplished. Towards the 
east alone — towards Asia — she still had to reach 
the open harbour of the eastern sea, our Pacific Ocean : 
long, interminable task which none but she would have 
dared undertake, but which she has just achieved along 
her Trans-Siberian railway. 

The work of liberation and annexation in Europe 
occupied three centuries : the opening up and annexation 
of Asia took less than a hundred years. Thus the 
Russian Empire has been built up. But, once achieved 
this great work must be maintained — a difficult 
problem with which Russia has been confronted for at 
least a century, and which takes precedence of all 
questions of Government and reform. 

From the opening of the 19th century, from the reign 
of Alexander I, the problem before her has been how 
to maintain the union of the empire, not against the 
strangers from without (for with the power of Turkey 
disappeared the last external danger), but against the 
claims of nationalities and Liberal aspirations from 
within. 

For within this Empire, the Muscovite autocracy ex- 
ploits two contiguous zones of peoples: in the centre, 
the Russian populations amounting to eighty million 
individuals; around it, the annexed nations numbering 
thirty, perhaps forty millions, Finns, Lithuanians, Germans, 
Poles, Jews, Roumanians, Turco-Mongols, Armenians, 
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Georgians, etc. The annexed nations have not forgotten 
their former independence; the Russian populations lay 
claim to some fundamental liberties ; for a century both 
seem to consider the yoke of autocracy too burdensome 
and severe ; to-day as against Czarism both seem deter- 
mined upon some more effective means of combat than 
protest or supplication. 



CHAPTER II 



RELIGIONS AND NATIONALITIES 



Orthodoxy: Russians and Russi6ed.— Little Russians and Great 
Russians. — The two *< Marches" of the East and West— 
The frontier formed by the Volga and the Caspian. — The Czar 
and Buddhism. — The Czar and Mohamedanism. — ^The Tuico- 
Mongols. — The European frontier and Western cirUisation: 
Finnish integrity; German science; Polish enthusiasm; the Jewish 
intermediary; the Armenian trader. 

In the Russian Empire, the official statisticSi which 
ennumerate 128 or 129 million inhabitants, do not 
distinguish the different races, languages, and nation- 
alities ; they do however take into account the difference 
of religions, and state the number of adherents of each, 
which, in round numbers, are as follows: — 

Orthodox about 90 millions 

Catholic „ 1 1.4 

Protestants „ 6.2 

Other Christians .... „ 1.2 

Jews „ 5.2 

Mahomedans »i 14 

Other Religrions .... „ 0.6 
these figures are not, perhaps, exact in their smallest 
details : the total population of Russia is probably more 
numerous, and the Jewish population in particular surely 
numbers more than six million individuals. Later we 
shall have to revise some of these figures. Let us. 
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however, start from them. Taken in the lump they 
indicate roughly the numerical relations and proportions 
between the different nationalities of the Empire : certain 
religions at any rate correspond to certain nationalities. 
Russian and Orthodox have become practically synony- 
mous terms. For four centuries attachment to Orthodoxy 
has followed, step by step, Muscovite revival and ex- 
pansion ; accepted or submitted to, Orthodoxy has annexed 
to ''Holy*' Russia the Christian and pagan peoples of 
the central clearings and the ''Black Land." 

All these Orthodox ones have become, in spirit and 
language, a weU nigh indistinguishable Russian people. 
Only on the extreme frontiers of " Orthodoxy," beyond 
the Caucasus, beyond the Dniester, on the Vistula and 
on the Upper Duna, the Georgian community, Roumanian 
Bessarabia, and the Lithuanian Polish Uniats still cherish 
a remembrance of and a regret for their independence 
or their national churches. One million Orthodox Geor- 
gians, a million Orthodox Roumanians and one or two 
million Ruthenian or White Russian Uniats, whom Czarism 
drives to the tserkhavs (Orthodox Churches) but who 
often desert them or remain faithful to their KosUls 
(Catholic Churches), do not call themselves "Russians." 
Everywhere else Orthodox Baptism is at once the symbol 
and agent of Russification. 

We can, therefore, classify under the heading of 
"Russians and their congeners" these 85 or 86 millions 
of Russified Orthodox. Dissent (Raskol) has, no doubt, 
created numerous sects, comprising millions of religi- 
onists who reject the dogmas or rites of the official 
Church, but who almost always, preserve, in fact, often 
exaggerate in the most extreme manner, submission to 
the powers ordained by God, passive resignation to the 
tyranny of men and things. Tolstoy himself, the re- 
volutionary doctrician of dissent, seeks the principles of 
his politics, his rules for the Society of the future solely 

3 
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in the Orthodox Gospel, scarcely altered or developed 
by mysticism : he proclaims his defiance of and contempt 
for our Western Rationalism, our godlessness. 

These 85 millions of Orthodox fall under two cate- 
gories: 50 millions of Russians in the centre, 35 millions 
of Russianised on the circumference. 

Around the three capitab or sacred towns, Kief, 
Moscow, and Petersburg, 50 millions of Russians form 
a compact mass in the twenty eight departments of the 
forest-clearings and the cultivated plains. In this Russian 
agglomeration — with here and there some subsisting 
Finnish and Mongolian groups, Tatar families in the 
towns, Mordvin and Mescheryak villages in the country 
— ^it is assuredly possible to discriminate differences of 
type and dialects. Great Russian and Little Russian 
are physically and intellectually more unlike one 
another than are Ficard and Catalan, Breton and 
Florentine. 

The Great Russian, like the hunter, has no thought 
for the morrow, and he is as prodigal as the woodman 
who, if he wants a table leg, will hew down an oak for 
the purpose; he is a nomad, like the trapper, and as 
proud as a recluse, and he retains, in his manners and 
characteristics, the impress of centuries passed in the 
forest clearing, or upon its lonely rivers. He is heavy, 
but steadfast; violent, but serious; hospitable but cunning; 
thoughtful, but a mystic; patient, but a fatalist. One 
feeling dominates all his thoughts: the exuberance of 
his forest makes him believe in the richness of his own 
nature; "his rich nature'* is made responsible for his 
virtues and his failings, and beneath his sheepskin houloup^ 
in his bark or leather lapH (leggings), he fancies him- 
self the most perfect and the most beautiful specimen 
of humanity that the world has to offer. 

The Little Russian is a shepherd and labourer, sings 
and is gay: 
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''Litde Russia is a country of songs and dreams. Given 
np to the four winds of the steppe, formerly open to the 
passage of all the Asiatic hordes, Little Russia is like a jewel 
dropped from the hand of Nature and left on the highway. 
The Litde Russian brings to his furrow all his feelings, sdl 
his aspirations; he makes it the confidant of his troubles. 
When care drives him from his cJiata (house) he goes to the 
fields and finds his solace in Nature. . • . 

The Little Russian does nothing without singing; his daily 
work and all the event of his life are accompanied by a song. 
When his scythe whistles through the com, he sings; he sings 
as he drives his plough, and the invisible lark replies. At 
night, when he leads his horses and his catde to pasture, he 
sings, and it is not one man that you hear, but a whole band, 
riding through the dark, and singing in chorus. These songs 
make one dream of the past. The Little Russian people, 
more than all other Russians, have retained the characteristic 
impress of pagan ages. 

The popular songs of Ukraine pass from mouth to mouth, 
without ever losing anything of their primitive character. They 
come into beini( like the wild flowers of the steppe that the 
wind sows and the dew waters. Who made these songs? No 
one and every one, and, like the flowers of the steppe, they 
belong to everyone." * 

But community of history and agricultural life— above 
all of religion — maintains an almost perfect union in 
this conglomeration, tempered and welded together for 
ever it would seem in the Mongol furnace. 

Nowhere else in Europe could one find so vast a 
mass of men so closely united by language, tradition, 
faith in the same God, obedience to the same priests 
and» if not equal devotion, at least equal submission to 
the central authority. To-day their number and the 
part they play in politics, assure the Great Russians the 
first rank. Their 30 millions sunound the present capitals 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg; the White Russians, 
encroached upon by Lithuanian-Polish Catholicism, sur- 
vive^ scarce five million strong, on the upper Dnieper; 

* OKip-Lmuri^. Psychology 0/ Russian novelists^ p. 345. 
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on the lower course of that river the Little Russians 
are not more than 15 or 16 millions. 

Now, these Russians are fairly well off, sparsely 
scattered as they are over the 400 million acres of their 
fertile land, three times the extent of all France. If the 
science of agriculture should some day make headway 
in this admirable domain their harvests would easily 
sufRce to feed three if not five times the number of 
peasants ; and if industrial science were, in its turn, to 
appropriate the subsoil it could plant by every farm a 
factory, with an abundant supply of coal and minerals 
on the spot or in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
river transport for its manufactures. . 

Were these peoples to attain one day the highly 
organised culture and democratic government of France, 
this Russian territory proper would in that case, be able 
to support 200 million citizens I 

These 50 million true Russians hold the heart of the 
Empire ; and the heart-beats of national life circulate the 
30 million Orthodox who have become Russian, from the 
centre to the uttermost limits of the empire in a ceaseless 
process of flux and reflux dictated by the necessities 
of nomad and military life, of conquest and colonisation, 
thus maintaining throughout the whole immense territory 
official uniformity and political unity. But of the four 
fronts that the Russian territory proper presents to 
north, south, east and west, the two former differ 
greatly from the other two. Practically, towards the 
North and South, the Russians touch freely the frontiers 
of their Empire. Towards the East and West, on the 
other hand, Russian territory is flanked by two " Marches " 
two inner slopes which, for a century or two have 
formed part of the Empire, but which, though under 
the dominion of the Russian government, still remain in 
the hands of foreign races. 

Towards the north, Orthodoxy, piercing through the 
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forest and the Finnish tribes, reached the estuaries of 
the Frozen Sea four centuries ago and founded, out in 
the White Sea, the island convent of Solovetsld, where 
from ID to 15,000 pilgrims resort every year from all 
parts of the empire. On the 350 million acres (nearly three 
times the size of France) which on this side separate 
Moscow from the sea and form the three departments 
of Olonetz, Vologda, and Archangel, the Orthodox, 
having absorbed or suppressed the pagan Finns, only 
suffer a few Lapp and Samoyede tribes to subsist. But 
still barely two million Russians are precariously settled 
along the two rivers, the Onega and Dvina; trees and 
frozen waters are lords throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. ''This region is so rich in forests that, 
were the adult population to confine their labour exclus- 
ively to felling trees, it would not destroy as much 
timber as grows." * 

Towards the South, across the bare plain and through 
the nomadic tribes. Orthodoxy likewise cut its way to 
the shores of the Black Sea, and planted on the sea 
slope of the Caucasus its convent of New Athos, the renown 
of which among pilgrims from the entire Empire has 
gradually come almost to equal the glory of the ancient 
Holy Mountain of Athos in Macedonia. On this southern 
front, the old Russian territory is thus bordered by a 
*'New Russia," which, in its six coast departments 
(Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, Don, and 
Stavropol), displays its 37*500 million square miles, peopled 
by 12 million inhabitants. But this New Russia was, in 
the 17th century, a ''New Servia," where Catherine and 
her successors planted a large number of Danubian 
Slavs, Greeks and Germans. To-day, as we descend 
the Muscovite territory in the direction of the sea, the 
Russian monopoly is broken up by numerous and com- 
pact foreign groups: Jewish communities on the Bug 

* W. de KoTftlerskj, La Russu a la Jin du tty stkcle^ p. 43. 
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and Dnieper, Roumanian populations in Bessarabia, com- 
munities or colonies of Germans, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
throughout the entire maritime plain between the mouths 
of the Danube and the estuary of the Don. In the 
Crimea, the old Jewish and Tatar lords retain two-thirds 
of the somewhat barren country; in short, as against 
ID million Russians, this New Russia counts at least 2 
and perhaps 3 million foreigners. 

Neither towards the east nor towards the west, 
towards Europe or Asia, has the expansion of Russian 
Orthodoxy as yet been able actually to reach the shores 
or frontiers of the empire: it touches them here and 
there, but only by its strongholds of war or commerce, 
by Vladivostock and St. Petersburg. Towards the east 
the immensity and religions of Asia ; towards the west 
the civilization and nationalities of Europe have arrested 
or are retarding its march. 

Towards the east, however, across the bridges of the 
Volga, Russia has sent forth many a band of forlorn 
hope pioneers, Cossacks and Colonists, followed up by 
the military road and finally by the Trans-Siberian 
railway. Across the entire breadth of Mid-Asia, between 
the frozen forest and the bumt-up steppes, as far as 
the Pacific, a ribbon of Orthodoxy growing thinner as 
the lands of Europe are left further behind, but which 
has already doubled or trebled in breadth, as Russian 
emigration has developed each station of the Trans- 
Siberian line — a ribbon of Orthodoxy links the Cathedrals 
of Moscow with the Churches of Tomsk, Irkutsk, Vlad- 
ivostock, with no other interruption than the Finnish 
and Turco-Mongolian tribes that hold the lower and 
middle course of the Volga and the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Here indeed, between the forest of the Ural and 
the Iranian Plateau, it is really the Volga and the 
Caspian that trace the frontier line between Orthodoxy 
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and the Asiatic religions*— Shanianism, Islam, and 
Buddhism. On the further side of the Volga, towards 
Asia, some 1 2 million Orthodox have already conquered 
the slopes of the Ural and the plains of Siberia, but 
they are scattered throughout the vast forest or the 
steppe. On the hither side, towards Europe, Islam and 
Buddhism are still paramount among the Turco-Mongols 
of the Caspian Provinces, on the two slopes of the 
Caucasus; but their shiftlessness or the barrenness of the 
soil reduces these tribes to misery. The Orthodox mass 
and the Mussulman mass here confront and impose limits 
upon each other. 

This eastern ''march,*' in the 180,000 square miles 
of Caucasian mountains and valleys, presents the most 
kaleidescopic medley of European and Asiatic peoples— 
Greorgians, Tatars, Mingrelians, Armenians, Iranians, Kou- 
miks, Turks, Tcherkesses, Ossetes, Lesghians, Suanians, 
etc., etc., 10 or 11 millions divided into forty nationa- 
lities and religions. As to the live departments of the 
Volga — Kazan, Simbirsk, Saratov, Samara, and Astrakhan 
this territory, larger than France (225,000 square miles) 
has barely 1 1 million inhabitants, of whom 7 or 8 millions 
are Great Russians, half a million German colonists, i mil- 
lion Finns and the rest Turco-Mongols. 

These Finns and Turco-Mongols are the last remains 
of the Asiatic conquerors who, of old, founded on^the 
Volga, the kingdoms or empires of the Bulgarians, the 
Tatars and the Golden Horde. They still form part of the 
masses of Yellow Asia ; but, long since, the Muscovite, 
ascending the Ural rivers, Viatka and Kama, turned 
them by the north, penetrated them in front, split them 
up into detached groups, which still however, fragment- 
ary though they are, form a certain ethnical unity. For 
three centuries at least all these tribes— Tchuvashes, 
Tcheremisses, Votiaks, Permians, Zirians, Bashkirs, Kal- 
mucks, Kirghizes, Nogais, etc., etc. have been accustomed 
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to Muscovite dependence, and are gradually receding or 
disappearing before Orthodoxy. Their too primitive state 
of culture leaves them well nigh defenceless. 

Their languages and dialects divide them into some 
lo or 20 communities: 350,000 Tcheremisses, 1,600,000 
Tatars from the Volga or the Crimea, 1,300,000 Bashkirs, 
800,000 Tchuvashes, etc., etc. And yet, Islam could 
unite them and summon millions of soldiers under the 
banners of a Holy War. The Russian Empire of to-day 
contains 14 million Musulmans — many more than Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Turkey; and the Budhists, though 
only a few hundred thousand around the Caspian and 
Lake Baikal— could also seek the formidable support of 
the hundreds of millions of their coreligionists crowded 
in the extreme East. 

But on this Eastern *' march," in face of Asiatic 
barbarism, the Russian, indifferent disciple as he is of 
our European culture, is able to dominate the yellow 
hordes by the arms and resources of our civilisation: 
the Turco-Mongolian horse cannot vie with the Russian 
steam engine. 

Towards the West, towards Europe, on the Western 
"march" of the Empire, the roles are reversed. On 
this side it is the Russian horde that comes in conflict 
with the picked representatives of nationalities or com- 
munities far inferior in numbers, but greatly superior in 
culture. Czardom has managed to submerge them in its 
career of conquest, and to bind them hand and foot, 
but it has not reduced or even diminished their number. 
Between the frontiers nominally conquered by the Czars 
and the genuine Orthodox Russia there still stretches 
this severing band of Western nationalities, ever con- 
fronting Orthodoxy and the Russian languages with their 
own languages and religions, Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. 

Into this Western "march," 280,000 square miles 
in extent — larger than the whole of France — not more 
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than 2 or 3 millions of Russians, soldiers, functionaries, 
and official colonists, filter through the crevices of four 
or five compact masses of foreign populations : 2i million 
Finns, 2 million Tchouds (Esthonians and Livonians), 

4 million Lithuanians, 10 or 1 1 million Poles, with 7 or 
800,000 Germans sprinkled over them as it were, and 

5 or 6 million Jews permeating them throughout. 
Finland on the North, the German, Lithuanian, and 

Polish Provinces in the centre, Jewish territory on the 
South, from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, all the 
western front of the Empire is in the power of these 
annexed nations. At one point only, thanks to the 
Gulf of Finland, which pierces this large glacis from 
side to side, a Russian town, St. Petersburg, touches 
the sea ; and even here Germans, Finns, Letts, and other 
foreigners or sons of foreigners form a quarter of its 
population. 



What policy should be adopted, on the two '- marches" 
of the East and West, with regard to these foreign 
races and religions? What treatment should be meted 
out to both? How are these annexed peoples to be 
dealt with? As slaves or equals? As enemies or col- 
leagues? From the end of the i8th century, from the 
day when Catherine II took her share of Poland, this 
question arose, and its vital importance to the stability 
of the Empire could never be ignored. 

But, for a century, the answers given to it have 
varied with the autocrats that followed one another at 
St. Petersburg. In this respect, Russian history in the 
19th century can be divided into three periods: the 
first goes up to the Polish insurrection of 1831; the 
second to the Russo-German embroilment that followed 
the Treaty of Berlin to the death of Alexander II, i.e. 
to about 1881 ; the third still exists. The first saw the 
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triumph of the Liberal, at any rate intelligent and gene- 
rous, ideas of Alexander I. The second was an era of 
repression, brutal and vexatious, no doubt, yet, on the 
whole, tolerant; often blind and indifferent, hardly ever 
aggressive, except in Poland. The third is mere systematic 
persecution, crushing, suppression, in official language 
" Russification." 

We know the ideas of Alexander I. The former pupil 
of the French General Laharpe — the revolutionary sol- 
dier who, later on, fomented the Revolution in the 
Canton of Berne — wrote, in 17971 to his teacher: 

''I have thought that if ever I come to the throne, instead 
of voluntarily effacing myself, I should do much better by 
making it my chief aim (prendre it ccsur) to endow this country 
with liberty, thus to preserve it from becoming in the future 
a plaything in the hands of the first fools to come.*' 

We shall see, later, what the generous, but capricious 
and volatile, Alexander effected in Russia proper. In 
the annexed territories he was more uniformly faithful 
to the theory of, or to the aspirations towards Liberal 
government. He had measured — we may attribute this 
statesmanlike conception to him without straining his 
recorded words or overestimating his breadth of mind — 
not alone the inherent justice of Liberalism but also the 
immediate advantage accruing from it. 

For Russia and the Czar had, and still would have, 
everything to gain by a Liberal treatment of the na- 
tionalities they have annexed ; by making their overlord- 
ship no mere sway of lash and bludgeon; by enrolling 
them in their service, rather than by reducing them to 
slavery. This is no dream or hypothetical calculation, 
but the final outcome of an experiment which is still 
being worked out under our own ^yt:& in Russia. For 
if, on the Western ''march" and towards Europe, the 
ideas of Alexander I have not prevailed, they are those 
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which, down to our own times, have dominated, and 
still dominate, the conduct of the Russian Government 
on the Eastern ''march.'* 

On this side, but one single people, one single religion 
are exposed to Russiiication, a people Christian in religion 
and of European culture, viz: the Armenians of the 
Caucasus. They are the only ones, on this side, who 
fail to enjoy the toleration which the Czar's government 
professes towards Asiatic nationalities and religions, above 
all towards Buddhism and Islam. 

There has been, perhaps, some exaggeration of the 
profit derived by Russian policy in Asia from its dealings 
with Buddhism. Nevertheless, the part played by that 
creed in the affairs of the Furthest East, more especially 
in China, is undeniable, as also that it has been wholly 
favourable to the Russians. In a previous work, La 
RivoUe de VAste^ I have had occasion to trace, at some 
length, the part played by Russian Buddhism in the 
affairs of China, Mongolia, and Thibet. No actual docu- 
mentary evidence exists it is true, but indications and 
probabilities are many and easily brought together. 
The theory of this policy has been formulated by 
Prince Uhktomsky, in his Preface to M. A. Griinweders 
Mythology of Buddhism in Thibet and Mongolia :^^ 

'^ Thibetan Buddhism is practised in our empire by several 
hundred thousand nomads or half-nomads, the Kalmucks, who 
inhabit the Caspian Government departments of Astrakhan 
and Sebastopol (the country of the Cossacks of the Don and 
the Ural), the majority of Buriats, and part of the Tunguses 
of the Transbaikal .... Hundreds of Buriats make an annual 
pilgrimage through Mongolia, towards the Chinese and Thibetan 
centres of Buddhist wisdom. Scouts and pioneers of Russian 
commerce and fame, representatives of Russia's name in the 
very heart of the yellow world, these half-savages, our fellow- 
countrymen, journey towards the Kokonor, so hard of access 
to the European explorer, towards Amdo and Tsaidam. towards 
Lhassa and the mysterious Dachil-Humbo, towards the 
mountainous frontiers of India." 
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"By this means there has been introduced imperceptibly 
into the remotest deserts of Asia a living image of the White 
Czar and of Moscow, ''the City of White Stones/' of Moscow 
whence sprang the most gigantic empire in the world, and 
which has sought to link to herself the peoples of the East, 
not only by war or severity, but also by kindness." 

Moscow's deference towards Buddhism, Irkutsk's gifts 
to the Buriat and Mongol temples, the comings and 
goings of pilgrims between Irkutsk, Pekin and Lhassa 
produce an excellent mutual understanding, perhaps a 
formal alliance, that unites to the White Czar the Dalai- 
Lama of Lhassa — the Pope of Lamaistic Buddhism — and 
his temporal Vicar, the Emperor of Pekin. 

The past ten years have shown the astonishing effects 
of this policy : Pekin under the secret suzerainty of the 
Russians; Manchuria under their open domination; a 
Russian subject installed at Lhassa as First Secretary, 
as Minister of the Dalai-Lama; the Thibetan ambassador 
sent twice to Livadia and St. Petersburg, and English 
Imperialism forced into two follies, the Thibet Expedi- 
tion and the Russo-Japanese war. England's armed 
missionaries have just returned from Lhassa with a 
treaty of peace and deferential friendship ; but the Dalai*- 
Lama has fled to some Mongol monastery under the 
immediate protection of Russia. In the present war, if 
the efforts of the Japanese have not yet succeeded in 
hurling the Mongol tribes on the Russian rear, we must 
ascribe this check to the influence of the Dalai-Lama 
and his bonzes. When the war is finished, and Man- 
churia regained or lost, the Dalai-Lama, under the hand 
of the Czar, will prove the best instrument for a Russo- 
Japanese alliance or a Russian war of vengeance, of 
which, without being a great prophet, it may be foreseen 
that England will pay the reckoning. 

With regard to Islam, the policy of the Czars has 
nearly always been, and still remains, even more tolerant: 
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at least it will seem so, if we bear in mind what Rus- 
sia is, and what has been the lot of her Christian and 
Jewish subjects. Holy Russia has only persecuted certain 
Tatars of the Volga, the Kerachins, who, after their 
conversion to Orthodoxy, returned to Mussulman prac- 
tices. Everywhere else, in Europe as well as Asia, on 
the Caucasus as in the Crimea, and even as far as 
Lithuania (where scattered Tatars still exist, having 
kept the Mahomedan religion, but adopted civilisation 
and Polish costume), she has made toleration, nay pro- 
tection, her constant rule with regard to Islam. 

She not only shows the greatest respect to the heads 
of the religion, and to its holy personages ; she not only 
allows to be opened and acquire wealth, or herself sub- 
sidises to the tune of 2 million roubles a year, Moslem 
monasteries, schools, and seminaries, mekiabs and med- 
nsseSi canonries and confraternities oimoUahs and imans; 
not only has she created and still maintains three or 
four grand muftis and skeiks-ul-islam^ patriarchs so to 
speak, at Orenburg for the Sunnite rite, on the Cau- 
casus for the Shiite rite and the Tatar group in the 
Crimea; — but she has recognised and respects the 
political sovereignty of the two Khans of Bokhara and 
Khiva. 

In the heart of the Russian Empire, with their 100,000 
square miles (half of France) Bokhara and Khiva form 
Mussulman enclosures, in which 4 million Mahome- 
dans are under the delusion that they are living in an 
undesecrated land, under the laws of the Prophet, as 
free, perhaps really more free, more their own masters, 
than the Mahomedans of Tunis under French rule. 

Outside these enclosures the Mussulman everywhere 
finds equality of rights, the goodwill, even the favours 
of the Government. His mosques soar to heaven in 
every town on the Volga from Nijni Novgorod. He is 
not enlisted by force, but can buy exemption from the 
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military service which is obligatory and a burden on 
ail the rest. He is moreover the spoilt child of the 
Russian army and is eligible for all ranks in it: the 
Orthodox are commanded by Mahomedan colonels and 
generals. 

The moderation — relative of course, but very marked 
— of the Czar towards his Mussulman subjects is appa- 
rent even in the complaints which certain of them lodge 
or which are attributed to them. Cairo has, since the 
English occupation, become a centre for Panislamic 
agitation, attracting and concentrating all the discontents 
of Islam with the Czar, the Sultan, and the Shah. Egypt, 
under the Arabic flag, is to become the protector or 
agitator of the Mahomedan Turks, Russians, Persians, 
Sec. in the interests of British Imperialism 1 " The Turk," 
a journal that appears in Cairo, recently published a 
memorandum addressed, so we are told, by the Russian 
Mahomedans to the Great Powers and to the Sultan- 
Caliph. ♦ 

This memorandum, which ends with these threats: 
'henceforward Mussulman soldiers will revenge them- 
selves on the battle-fields', demands the respect or 
restitution, not of the rights but of the ^ucitxiX. privileges 
that Catherine 11 had granted to the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, especially in the law courts, and religious tribunals. 
It denounces the nomination of muftis or ineans who, 
on leaving the Russian schools, are ill-versed in Maho- 
medan law; the suppression of the law relating to per- 
sons; the introduction of missionary work among the 
nomad population, the Cossacks, &c. Save in the already 
cited case of the Kerachins of the Volga, those 40 

* See VEuropien of March 4th 1905. AU those who are interested 
in foreign affairs, especially matters concerning Russia and the Levant, 
ought to be acquainted with this weekly publication, which for the last 
four years has been issued in Paris (24 rue Dauphine) and gives reliable 
information about <^ Suffering Europe*'. 
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thousand new converts over whom Islam and Orthodoxy 
are still squabbling, the document records none of those 
linguistic or religious persecutions of which the western 
''March" is the theatre, and the Christian and Jewish 
subjects of the Czar the victims. 

The Jews of America, France and England only 
demand for their co-religionists of Russia the same treat- 
ment as the Russian Mahomedans enjoy, and long ago 
the Lithuanian population would have been almost satis- 
fied if a like toleration had been accorded to their 
IsLnguage and Latin alphabet as to the Arabic language 
and alphabet 

Thus the Russian Mahomedan has become a loyal 
subject; he does not display the contempt or hatred 
which the Algerians or Berbers feel towards the French 
and reveal in every gesture; nor that indomitable hope 
of national liberation which even in the empire of the 
Caliph — ^Arabia, Syrisif or Egypt — English propagan- 
dism can reawaken against the Turkish oppressor; or 
even that chimerical but unwearied watching for a pro- 
vidential saviour, or a destroying angel with which 
Hindu-Islam nourishes its hatred of the English. 

I should mention that from the area of the Russian 
as from that of other Christian conquests around the 
Mediterranean^ the fanatical believers have emigrated to 
the Caliph's territory. Caucasian Islam, in particular, 
has overflowed in the direction of Constantinople, and 
England thought to play a clever stroke or aim a shrewd 
blow at Russian policy in favouring, by her subsidies 
and vessels, the emigration of the Circassians. One 
million undefeated or irreconciliable Circassians left their 
mountains, sowed trouble throughout the Ottoman pro- 
vinces, spread in Europe and Turkey the ''Bulgarian 
atrocities," in Asiatic Turkey ravages and plagues, and 
produced the revolt of the raias and the Russian inter- 
vention of 1876— 1878. 
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I should add that the Russian Mahomedan is not of 
Arab blood, that the Iranian strain is disappearing day 
by day, and that Turco-Mongol blood is almost every- 
where supreme. Now, as M. L. Cahun, the best histo- 
rian of the Asiatic Turk, has clearly exposed in that 
neglected but unique masterpiece, his Introduction it 
rhistoire de VAsity the hordes of Turks and Mongols 
never formed 'armies of the faith' after the Arab or 
the Latin fashion ; in all Mongolian invasions the various 
religions jostled one another, the Buddhist cheek by 
jowl with the Nestorian Christian, the Jew, the Mussul- 
man, the Pagan. One rule only is known to the 
Turco-Mongol, the rule of military discipline or the 
yassak: "Turkman, za' if ul eman," "a poor be- 
liever the Turcoman!" is the somewhat dispan^ng 
remark of the Stamboul Turk, half Arab and wholly 
Byzantine. 

''The imaginative side of religion, the religious zeal and 
enthusiasm, so conspicuous among the Arabs, the Iranians 
and the Slavs, have never succeeded in rousing the Turks, 
the Mongols and the Mancbus from their normal state of 
apathy and indifference. Buddhism certainly is the religion 
which most appeals to their passive and phlegmatic tempera- 
ment-, only in the atmosphere of Buddha do they move with 
any ease; in Islam they are awkward and constrained. They 
have indeed accepted other religions, they have become 
Magi or fire worshippers, Manichees, Nestorian Christians, 
Moslems, casually and as considering it a matter of small 
importance. Such religions as they have adopted they have 
loyally practised, without reservation or question, as befits 
people who call civilisation obedience, and the law of the 
country ^^yassak*\ orders. 

Old Rubrucquis tells us how the Mongol Menghis (Mangou- 
Khan) amused himself by making the Moors, Buddhists, 
Christians, and Mussulmans hold debates in his presence, 
but forbade them to wrangle elsewhere because they would 
make too much noise, and because noise was not allowed in 
the precincts of the palace: ''And at the end Nestorians and 
Saracens sang a song of victory in unison, while the Tuinians 
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or Chinese, i>. the Buddhists, were silent; after which they 
all went off in a body to drink heartily, ttpostea btbtruni 
mnms copwse'* * 

For all these Turco-Mongols the Czar's law has come 
to be their word of command, their yassak. They 
find in it besides their daily occupation, their profit. 
Adventurers and nomads ~ and the true descendants of 
the Mongolian horsemen are never off a horse*~they are 
sure of their pay, and leave the peaceful life and the 
gathering of the crops to the bastards, the half-breed 
Iranians who, under the name of Sarts or Tadjiks, have 
allowed themselves to be tempted by the sweetness of 
the fertile oases, the luxuriance of the moist meadows, 
and be harnessed to the plough. 

If religious fanaticism could be aroused in these un- 
fettered spirits by any foreign propaganda, the hatred 
which has for thirteen centuries estranged the two parties 
in Islam, the Sunnites and the Shiites, would bring their 
tribes into violent collision, and the might of Russia 
would have no cause to intervene unless to restore peace. 

These first-class fighting men carry out their orders 
in the interior or abroad without distinction. At home, 
when liberal agitations or racial demands are on foot, 
imi^[ination shrinks from picturing what the threats 
or the assistance of these ready agents of butchery 
may really mean. But we have ourselves seen how 
the Mussulman riots at Baku did not break out of 
themselves, how closely they coincided with the Armenian 
protests and how the coincidence was only too fortunate 
for the defence of autocracy. 

These riots recalled the rich Armenian of Baku, Tiflis 
and the other bazaars to a sober appreciation of facts. 
Should he allow himself to be drawn into the service 
of hb people, should he put his millions at the disposal 

^ Cf. L. Cahao, Introduction a rhistoire de PAsU^ pp. 67, 6S. 
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of the revolutionaries of to-day, when to-morrow comes 
the Tatar will resume in Transcaucasia the pretty work 
from which the Kurd has hardly ceased in the domains 
of St. Petersburg's faithful friend, the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. In Turkey also Mussulman riots were the 
prelude to Armenian atrocities. 

Abroad, from Kashgar to Constantinople, from the 
country of the Asiatic Turks, Chinese Turkestan, to the 
region of the European Turks, the Balkans, I have shown 
elsewhere * what assistance Russian diplomacy and ex- 
ploration derived from Mussulman intrigue and immi- 
gration. Through her Mussulman Cossacks Russia is 
encroaching on and already in possession of the Chinese 
and Persian provinces which are her neighbours, through 
her Mussulman spies, preachers and ag^itators she watches 
or threatens the governments of Kabul, Teheran, and 
Stamboul, and even the government of India itself. 
Throughout this Moslem world of Western Asia, along 
the hadj roads which take the pilgrims or hadjis to 
Mecca, there are to be found honest or well paid 
believers, who boast to their co-religionists of the power 
of the White Czar, of his wealth and generosity and the 
pay which can be had in his service, and the universal 
dominion which destiny inevitably holds for him. When 
the English through the newspapers of Cairo try to 
incite his Mussulman subjects against the head of Moscow, 
they are only using in public and without much skill 
the weapons which the Muscovite employs against the 
masters of India with a skill born of secrecy and 
patience. If Russia has derived such advantage from 
her tolerant methods on her eastern frontier would she 
have found it less profitable to follow the policy of 
Alexander I towards his western border? Let us try 
to discard our western prepossessions or, if you prefer 
it, prejudices. Let us look at things from the Russian, 

* I expUined in detail this Russian advance in the Revut 15 Dec. 1903. 
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the Muscovite point of view, but as Muscovites who can 
reason. There have been such in history, even on the 
throne and it is they and they alone who have made 
Russian history and the Russian Empire. 

From the time of Rurik to that of Alexander I Russia 
throve, in spite of the cruel vindictiveness of men and 
circumstances, in the midst of cataclysms and invasions, 
and her growth was the work of these masterful but 
calculating minds; Russians they were, profoundly Rus- 
sian but eminently logical besides. From the days of 
Rurik to those of Alexander I, down the line of the 
lords of Novgorod, the princes of Kiev, the Czars of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, the Vladimirs, Ivans, 
Peters, Catherines, who drew together the territories of 
their land and formed the Russian Empire, with all 
their changes of residence, costume, religion, virtues and 
vices, were through all the ages inspired with one and 
the same sentiment. All of them clearly or dimly 
grasped the two apparently contradictory requisites which 
must be reconciled for the maintenance and the deve- 
lopment of Russia's power. 

If all the Russians were to be united and kept united, 
it was necessary, as it is to-day, to respect certain of 
the national habits and ideas, and particularly to deal 
gently with the somewhat artless pride which is still 
apparent in all the words and all the actions of the most 
civilized Russian and which causes even the revolution- 
aries, in the middle of the finest rhapsodies of their 
internationalism, to show a glimpse of the contemptuous 
pity they feel for our ^poor western nature.' 

The Russian is persuaded that the richness of his 
nature has formed him a being superior to our feeble 
humanity. He believes that his greater strength, his 
larger appetites, his more generous ideas, his less fettered 
imagination, his rejidier intuition, his independence of 
thought and feeling, and, as it seems to him, the eternal 
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youth of his race, raise him above the level of die 
decrepitude of Asia and the senility of Europe, despite 
the fact that in practice Chinese or Japanese Asia and 
B3^antine Europe have come to be his equal ; nay, have 
passed him in the race thanks to the petty methods of 
laborious reasoning, patient learning, and the ingenious 
arts and sciences. 

Gogol, when he dreamed of writing a history of the 
world, or rather, the history of the world, — for there 
can only be such a history, when a Russian has written 
it, — knew well enough that there are Western means of 
ascertaining truth. But what poor and fragile methods! 
what meagre and "indigestible" results I The European 
seeks historical truth in annals; Gogol, the Little Rus- 
sian, seeks it in songs. 

" When I have finished my lectures on the history of Ukraine, 
I shall begin to write a history of the universe such as is not 
to be found, not in Russia merely, but even in Europe. . . . 
Songs I you are my delight and my life; there is nothing that 
I love so much as youl What are the hard, dry annals in 
which I am rummaging to day, compared with the melodious 
and vivacious chronicles of song? I have received perfectly 
exquisite ones. I cannot live without songs. I know that there 
exist thousands of songs and yet I only know a few. And 
how useful they are to me in history I not only those which 
deal with historic events, but even erotic and cynical ballads; 
they are all necessary to the history of a country like Ukraine, 
where singing is a part of the life of the people." 

The Russian people are too firmly imbued with the 
sense of their superiority to tolerate for any length of 
time indiflference or contempt on the part of their leaders 
for the national traditions. Listen to Gogol in his 
Dead Souls. * 

''In Orthodox and Holy Russia there are thousands of 
churches, convents, shrines, domes, cupolas and golden 

* Quoted by Ossip-Louri6, La Psychologic des romancers russet^ 
PP- 37—39- 
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crosses; so are there thousands of tribes, races, colonies and 
peoples enamelling, quickening and furrowing the surface of 
the inhabited world. Each people bears within it the force 
of its own originality, and is permeated with a sense of its 
creative powers, unknown to other races .... 

The Russian people express themselves energetically, so 
much so indeed that, once they have bestowed on a man a 
title to their liking, the man and his race must e'en carry 
the burden of his title through his career into his retirement, 
though he journey to the end of the world. And from the 
moment when the word is made current, it will be vain to 
double or finesse. No change of address will avail him, no 
attainment of greatness or the highest positions. The nick- 
name, like a pertinacious crow, will caw with all the power of 
his throat and tell clearly his origin, and the label will reveal 
the man. 

What is well and truly said, is like that which is well and 
truly written; the sharpest axe would lose its edge in attempt- 
ing to destroy it What subtlety, what strength we recognize 
in all that, to this day, has issued from the inmost heart of 
Russia, from those parts where never a stain of German or 
Finnish or anything foreign has found its way and where all 
is redolent of the quick, sound, lively, native Russian spirit 
That spirit does not rummage for a word in the trough of 
its next door neighbour to brood over it when found, but 
fashions it complete on the spot and claps it on your fore- 
head, a lasting and admirable label, so tightly that there is 
no need to talk of nose and lips and the colour of the hair 
and peculiar marks, for the labelled person has been caught 
to the life by a single trait He lives, and for that all that 

was needed was a single word, but that word Russian 

English speech breathes a lively and wise understanding of 
matters of sentiment and a solid acquaintance with life as it 
is; the language of France is instability itself, and, sparkling 
with a brilliance that delights and attracts, the charm of its 
grace and elegance carries all before it; the speech of the 
German is the quintessence of idiom, with every word cunn- 
ingly and laboriously begotten, hatched, refined and artistic- 
ally rendered— the result is thin^ dry and dusty— it is a learned 
invalid who is inaccessible to the majority of his own coun- 
trymen even. But you will search in vain for a language so 
inherently ready-witted, so vigorous, so lively, springing so 
spontaneously from the heart as from a perennial spring, and 
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having ever at its disposal such a stock of words rising, 
rolling out, bursting forth at a giren moment and thrusting 
so truly and striking so hard as the subtle speech of the 
Russian (metko^ rousskoi slave), 

O Russia, my beloved country, do you not feel yourself 
carried towards the unknown like the impetuous troika which 
nothing can come up withl What mysterious, what immeas- 
urable force is hidden in those Russian steeds, of which the 
world knows nothing! The troika flies, it speeds on all 
gleaming with the spirit of God... Oh Russia, Russia, 
whither are you hurrying? tell me, answer mel The day will 
come when the Russians shall arise, and great will be the • 
upheaval; and in that day it will be seen how deeply was 
the Slav nature impregnated with that seed of virtue which 
has only glided, so to speak, over the surface of twenty 
other races." 

And when a schoolmaster speaks of the decay of the 
Russian people, one of Gorki's wastrels makes reply: 

''The Russian people cannot disappear, it is written in the 
Bible. Do you know that people and what it is? It is— 
boundless. How many are the villages on the face of the 
landl The people is everywhere, the true, the great people I 
And you say 'It will become extinct'. A people cannot die. 
A man may... God needs the people, for He is the 
architect of the world." • 

Yet the very prodigality of his nature and his appet- 
ites leaves our honest Russian at the mercy of the less 
noble but more calculating peoples surrounding him who 
covet and besiege his rich domain and conduct their 
unwearied siege on methodical lines. Geological up- 
heavals and depressions instead of enclosing this domain 
within mountain barriers or boundaries easy to defend, 
have, on the contrary, planted it at a crossing where 
all the plunderers of Europe and Asia converge, and 
our Russian, abandoning himself too quickly or too long 
to the fancies which are his whim, fails to safeguard 

♦ ' Cftaturef that once were Mtn* 
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either the domain or his own national existence : he 
(alls a prey to the neighbouring conqueror or pirate. 
During the ten centuries through which we can trace 
its history by written documents, no European people 
has undergone so many and so diverse experiences of 
enslavement, dependence and foreign invasion. 

Varangians, Greeks, Franks, Mongols, Turks, Poles, 
Germans, Swedes, and French in their turn conquered, 
invaded and reduced him to vassalage or slavery, 
plundered his Kremlin at Moscow and his Shrine at Kiev. 

The only way in which he ever freed himself from 
such dependence or recovered from such defeats was 
by adopting the arms and the methods which his con- 
querors for the time being had been able to employ 
against him. 

In the school of the Varangian, the Greek, the Italian, 
the Mongol, the Turk, the Pole, the Swede, the German, 
the Frenchman, he has had to master the means of getting 
rid of his teachers. His progress to civilisation has been 
one long apprenticeship to a foreign master. His great 
men — and Peter I was not the g^reatest except in the 
excess of his violent determination to master our western 
arts and sciences — have had one duty set before them, 
to accept this apprenticeship but at the same time to 
adapt it to the momentary needs and the eternal tem- 
perament of the nation. As we study the birth and 
the development of Czardom, we shall see in detail 
how from Rurik to Alexander I, the Vladimirs, the 
Ivans, the Peters, the Catherines, successively inoculated 
their people willy nilly with so much as was requisite 
of Germanic civilization or Greek or Mongolian (or 
Chinese, for if the Mongols were at that time superior 
to the Russians and possibly to the rest of Europe, 
they had been the pupils of the Chinese) ; just so much 
of Polish, Swedish, German, French civilisation as was 
needed to shelter them from the foreign scourge and 
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enable them, as the doctors say, to resist the sly or 
sudden attacks of the surrounding atmosphere. 

In his novel Smoke (1867) Turg^enieif let his fellow 
countrymen have some bitter home truths from the 
mouth of his hero Potouguine, and the latest critic of 
the Russian novel, M. Ossip-Louri6 * maintains that 
Potougulne's words which follow deserve to be quoted in 
fully and are equally applicable to the Russia of to-day. 

"Suppose," says Potouguine, "ten Englishmen meet, their 
conversation will at once be directed to cotton or the possi- 
bility of tanning the skins of mice, something positive and 
definite. Bring together ten Germans and the Unity of Ger- 
many will at once naturally become the topic. Ten French- 
men, in spite of every effort to avoid the subject, will 
inevitably come round to discussing the &ir sex. But gather 
ten Russians together and immediately there arises the ques- 
tion of the worth and the future of Russia. They squeeze, 
they drain, they chew this unfortunate subject as children do 
with gum elastic— and with the same result 

They cannot handle it without at once falling foul of the 
rottenness of the Western World. This world of the West 
impinges on us at every point and it is rotten 1 And yet, if 
their scorn were honestl but all their talk is mere phrase- 
making and fiction. They inveigh against the West and 
cannot do without its approval, the approval of the Parisian 
about town. I know a family man of a certain age who 
really gave way to despair because one day in a Paris 
restaurant he asked for a ' portion of beefsteak with potatoes ' 
/when a true Parisian close by called out I 'Waiter beefsteak 
potatoes!' My friend nearly died of shame. Ever since he 
always orders 'Beefsteak potatoes 1' and tells every one else 
the proper way to express himself. 

We are always hearing of the rich Russian nature, of our 
superior instinct I Where is this richness to be found? I see 
nothing but the dazed state of the half-awake, a cunning 
worthier of the brute than of the human being. And instinct! 
You are constantly being confronted with some 'great genius' 
of the soil whose sublime productions are but pitiful imita- 
tions of the second rate foreign artists whose works are most 

• Os^ip-Louri^^ La Psycholgpe dts romanciers russes^ia^, 9a folL 
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easily copied. Unhappy sarages when such is their under- 
standing of arti 

The samovar, the bark shoes, the knout, these, the most 
important products of Russia, were not even invented by us. 
Our old inventions come from the East, the new are borrowed 
from the West If Russia happened to disappear from the 
world's surface, no one would notice the fact. The disap- 
pearance of the Sandwich Isles would cause much more stir; 
the natives there have been the inventors of all sorts of 
spears and canoes. 

We can pick up a worn-out shoe, dropped from the feet 
of Saint Simon or Fourier long years ago, put it with all 
respect on our head and carry it as a relic. So much we 
are capable of; we are even competent to turn out a litde 
article on the historic and contemporary importance of the 
proletariat in the chief towns of France. But one day I 
asked a writer on political economy to name twenty towns 
in the said France, and what do you think was the result? 
To complete the tale, my political economist was reduced to 
counting in Montfermeil which he happened to remember 
from a novel of Paul de Kock. 

The Slavophiles live on that blessed word 'the future.' 'It 
will all come in time.' And why, may I venture to enquire, 
will it all come in time? 'Because we, the products of 
civilisation, are only things of shreds and tatters, but the 
people, the people are great Look at this armiak, this 
peasant's coat, out of that shall come forth our might All 
other idols are broken; let us pin our faith to the armiak,^ 
But what if the armiak disappoint our hopes? 'It wiU not^ 
be sure of that' 

Were I a painter, this is the picture I would paint: a 
civilized Russian standing before a moujik and bowing low, 
says: 'Cure me, little father! I am sick unto death,' while 
the peasant in his turn humbly bows before the civilized 
type and replies: 'Enlighten me, my lord, I am dpng for 
want of light' And neither offers to make the slightest 
advance." 
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So the Russian people, determined to exist, is equally 
determined to maintain its peculiar characteristics, its 
national tendencies and traditions ; but existence is only 
possible while it borrows neither too contemptuously nor 
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too tardily its neighbours ' theoretic and practical inven- 
tions, their material, intellectual and moral advances. 

Shortly, that is the history of all nations. A nation 
comes to ruin as quickly by failing to profit by the 
foreigner's experience and success as by adopting foreign 
conceptions and fancies for its own dogmas, and re- 
nouncing the free exercise of its own reason, the prompt- 
ings of its own intelligence, the consideration of its own 
needs. But Russian history was ever the best illustra- 
tion of this law. By the situation and the disposition 
of its territories no people in the world has been placed 
under more urgent necessity to reconcile at every moment 
these two conditions of life and permanence. 

Since the days of Alexander I who definitely fixed 
the boundaries of the Empire on the European side, 
Russia has gradually swept into her dominion, side by 
side with Russian countries properly so called where the 
national traditions can be made permanent without 
danger, that group of foreign territories in which western 
culture, the sole requisite to-day for Russia's prosperity 
and security, has been established and might continue 
to flourish. 

Within this group of foreign countries the Russian 
has a wide field of instruction to his hand, a political 
and social laboratory. There he can study all the factors 
and all the aspects of western culture. By a most 
singular chance all the leaders and adherents of our 
civilisation are reptesented in this narrow but lengthy 
group. 

To the north in Finland, some of the Finnish tribes, 
converts to Lutheranism, have adopted the language, the 
customs and some of the ideas of the Swede, and so 
are developing that independence and dignity of indi- 
vidual life, that regularity and honesty of public ad- 
ministration, that constant care for their moral and 
intellectual welfare, that devotion to work and sobriety, 
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that general cultivation of the private and social virtues 
which have rendered the Scandinavian the most upright 
of Europeans. What a lesson, what an example here 
for Russia to take to heart 1 The whole of Europe 
nowadays repairs to Sweden for temperance models 
and prescriptions. Even in England the enemies of 
alcohol range themselves beneath the banner of Goten- 
burg. The Russians alone have scorned this school, 
though they have the results of its teaching before them 
in Finland. Does it not seem that they would have 
done better to apply its theories to the conduct of their 
public and private enterprises? 

And in the management of their public and private 
resources would it not have been to their advantage to 
borrow from this land of the Finns some improvements 
in their methods, some approach to greater exactitude? 

For two centuries, 1300 — 1500 A.D., Russian finance 
was but one item in Mongolian finance; and what that 
historical influence made it Russian finance has remained 
to the present day. What we western peoples de- 
nominate robbery and confiscation, the Russian dignifies 
by the name of fiscal administration. That is not as- 
tonishing except to those who forget that Mongolian 
administration was neither more nor less than extortion 
in a pacific form and had no other aim but to provide 
pay for the Khan's armies, and enrich the chiefs and the 
sovereign himself. The Muscovite learned his lesson 
well, and the Russian has always remembered the teaching 
of his Mongol master; possibly in former days it re- 
presented the final word on the subject of progress. 
To-day it is only too apparent that the results have 
been most disastrous for individual and for national life. 
Ask the French industrial companies which have obtained 
concessions in the Russian Empire whether they find it 
easy to protect a large industry against the barratry of 
the whole ofHcial world; ask General Kuropatkin if it 
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is easy to fight with deficient arms, damaged munitions, 
empty magazines, and a swarm of chartered plunderers 
from the grand duke to the lowest commissary. 

What instruments to reach the heart of the Empire 
these Finnish ethics might have found in the other 
tribes of Finland, which, scattered through all the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic forest, as far as Kamtschatka, retain 
their distinctive character though sometimes absorbed in 
the Orthodox mass. Russian indifference or brutality 
condemns to barbarism or destruction these forest tribes 
which dot or wander over their vast area ten or fifteen 
times the size of France, through virgin forests and 
frozen swamps, in this Arctic Siberia hardly explored 
by Europeans. For indeed we are scarcely acquainted 
with its streams and estuaries, and the Russians them- 
selves have no knowledge of its resources and its hidden 
stores. They have discovered that the poor fishers and 
trappers sometimes support themselves on the flesh of 
mammoths frozen centuries ago; systematic exploration 
would no doubt reveal many another miracle. 

Thanks to Scandinavian culture, the 2^ millions of 
Finland have found means to live and prosper, to build 
towns and factories, and establish a civilized community 
on their territory of granite and sand, swamp and ice. 
Through lake and forest they have pushed their clear- 
ings and their tracks to far beyond the Polar circle, 
and the whole of their country lies to the north of 
the 6oth degree of latitude, a point which Canadian 
settiers have yet to reach, though beyond it Yankee 
miners are exploiting their new-found El Dorado on the 
Yukon. 

Siberia is blessed with a much sterner climate than 
Finland, but its soil is far more fertile and some day, 
who knows 1 this country of furs may be raising a stock 
of valuable animals, the counterpart to ostrich farming 
in the tropics, to say nothing of the precious metals of 
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which prospectors are announcing the discovery there as 
in Alaska. 

In the Baltic provinces to the south of Finland, Ger- 
man military and scientific influence early obtained a 
hold which it has kept almost undisputed to the present 
day. Here the Russian could study and master the two 
forces which weigh so heavily on contemporary Europe, 
Grerman militarism and German erudition. 

Since the distant epoch of the Teutonic Knights and 
Brothers of the Sword, the castles of Esthonia, Livonia 
and Courland have been nurseries of a Germanic nobility 
to whom the native Finns, or Tchuds as the Russians 
call them, were first serfs and afterwards tenants. This 
nobility has never lost touch with Germany to the west ; 
from generation to generation its representatives have 
embraced the profession of arms, and, without demur on 
the score of patriotism, have given one son to the service 
of Prussia or Saxony and sent the other to St. Petersburg. 

This practice was eminently calculated to imbue the 
Russian army with that Prussian discipline whose flogging 
methods may seem to us demoralizing and brutal, but 
which is tenderness and refinement itself in comparison 
with the Muscovite knout. * In the same way, the 
university of Dorpat was for long a nursery of Germanic 
teaching in the heart of the Russian Empire. 

Thence the Baltic students went to spend some months 
at German and Austrian universities, and thither in 
return students came from Berlin, Vienna or Heidelberg 
to keep their terms and take'^heir degrees. 

For many a long day till the reign of Alexander III 
the Russian people and government did not fail to reap 
a goodly harvest from this Baltic fief. It is hardly 
necessary to recall what part the nobles of these German 
provinces, these * Baltics,' took in the command of the 

* Compare Tolstoi's terrific storjr: Nicholas with the stick (Tragic 
stories from Russia, 1905). 
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Russian army, the administration and the diplomacy of 
the Empire, from Barclay de Tolly to Todleben, from 
Oestermann to Nesselrode. 

At the same time the university of Dorpat was 
recruiting among the sons of the Baltic middle class 
professors, lecturers and principals for the supply of the 
schools and scientific institutions of the Empire, lawyers, 
functionaries, curators and administrators for the work 
of all the public offices and private establishments. 

At this Germanic university the courses were arranged 
in the German language, and the staff was often selected 
from German doctors. Thither also came the sons of 
the two or three millions of Germans whom the Czars 
formerly settled as colonists on the outskirts of Russian 
territory, from the Danube to the Volga. These * Baltics * 
and these Germans, Russian subjects and loyal Russian 
subjects without being Russified, carried Germanic cul- 
ture to every corner of the Empire. 

Doubtless, too often the stiffness of the German cor- 
poral and the German teacher has had so mechanical 
an effect on these pupils of Germany as to render their 
services highly distasteful to Russian national pride. 

Doubtless, these 'Baltics' and Germans have thrown 
themselves in too great numbers and with too great 
keenness into the siege of every official position and sine- 
cure. Doubtless, every class in Russia, lower, middle 
and upper, came first to be jealous of and then to hate 
these foreigners, these dumb mutes, who did not even 
condescend to learn to speak Russian decently. Every 
medal has its reverse, every good servant his defects. 
For a long while the Czars, until Alexander HI, had the 
good sense to make their usefulness the paramount 
consideration. But the prophets had declared that "as 
the first Alexander had delivered us from the Frenchman 
and the second from the Pole, so the third was destined 
to relieve us of the 'German.'" The prophecy was 
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fulfilled, and we see to-day at what cost to Russian 
greatness. The Japanese began to take lessons from 
Germany at the very moment when Russia was banish- 
ing her mute professors from the Baltic fief. 

Finally in the south of the Baltic provinces, in the 
old kingdom of Poland and Lithuania, two religions 
connect the various racial elements and unite them to 
the creeds and communities of the West, Catholicism 
and Judaism. 

We know in what close union, what fraternal intimacy 
Lithuanian-Polish Catholicism always lived with the 
Catholic cities and nations of Latin Europe, with Venice, 
Florence, Rome and above all with France. If the Baltic 
provinces are to Russia, 'Germany on the door step,' 
the Lithuanian-Polish provinces are France at the gates 
of Moscow. 

There are certain peculiar characteristics in this Slav 
or Lithuanian France, but still it resembles us in the 
temperament which eleven centuries of Latin culture 
have produced. It has our Latin or even Gallic-Roman 
qualities and defects, our vivacity and nimbleness, our 
eloquence and garrulity, our expansiveness and our 
exuberance, our generosity of purpose and promise, our 
love of clearness and formulas, and, more than all, that 
taste for fine things, fine language, fine actions and fine 
achievements, that enthusiasm of the artist which may 
often cost a nation dear as well as an individual man, 
but which alone gives its true worth to life, and is the 
only security which protects peoples from growing old 
in reality and in the memory of mankind. How useful, 
how necessary a complement might this Latinised and 
Gallicised Slavonia of Warsaw prove to the Slavonia of 
Kiev, Moscow and St. Petersburg with its mixed tradi- 
tions of Byzantium, Mongolia, and Germany 1 

The Russian is never more than a labourer in whom 
the virtues of the peasant, simplicity, kindliness, patience, 
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devotion to work are but too completely balanced by 
the rustic vices of brutality, deception, avarice and 
drunkenness. The effect of the Byzantine hierarchy, of 
his subjection to the Mongols and his apprenticeship to 
the Germans, has been to bend him too closely to 
practical industry, to hard labour and nothing else, and 
he has become too addicted to petty scheming, to servile 
calculations, to respect for strength and to the worship of 
the cudgel. 

With the Latin ideal of the city-state the Pole has 
developed the qualities and the weaknesses of the towns- 
man; he had gained in ingenuity what he has lost in 
endurance, and his increased skill makes up for his 
diminished strength. On the other hand the Revolution 
and Napoleon for twenty years had no more faithful 
servant than the Pole, who in the armies of France 
acquired the faults, but also the finer traits, of the 
patriot and revolutionary. He loved his fine uniform, 
but he loved the flag as well. Careless of necessaries 
he knew not the word impossible. Indifferent and un- 
grateful to the past, he maintained indomitable hope in 
the future and to this day has never ceased to believe 
in the final triumph of right and the ideal. Which is 
the better man, Russian or Pole? It would be highly 
improper for St. Petersburg to ask such a question, for 
the fortune of war has put both the one and the other 
under its authority. Fusion is difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, on account of the cruel recollections lefl by the 
passage of arms between these two rivals of ancient 
days. But close intercourse and the exchange of social 
amenities will result in the long run in the acquisition 
to both parties, especially the Russian, of profit from 
the compulsory intimacy. 

Russians and Poles combined would form a complete . 
nation. Place the two literatures, Russian and Polish, 
side by side, and each appears to be the other's har- 
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monious and inevitable complement. In prose as in verse 
the conquering Russian has learned to express all the 
sadness, the depression, the despondency, the negations, 
the remorse and sufferings of the human soul; while 
defeated, tortured, scourged, exiled, transported, the Pole 
preserves his enthusiasm, his hopefulness, his lively irony, 
his comforting imagination, his dreams of the future, his 
trust in a protecting and avenging God and his convic- 
tion that the world could not exist long without Poland. 
Tolstoi preaches resignation to the inevitable sorrows of 
life and renunciation of idle joys, while Mickiewicz 
bursts into song: 

'What matter torture, the mines, Siberia, my chains? A 
faithful subject 1 will still labour for the Czar. When I strike 
the iron in the mine, I will say to myself: 'From this metal 
perchance shall be made an axe for the Czar. If I am 
banished to the steppes I will marry a Tatar lass, and perhaps 
beget a Pahlen * for the Czar i ' Banish me to the forests and 
I will make a garden, I will labour and sow hemp, from my 
hemp perchance shall be made a collar for the Czarl' 

Separated, these two Slavs do each other all the harm 
they can with charming reciprocity; if the Muscovite 
camps to-day among the castles of Warsaw, three cen- 
turies ago the Pole was master of the Kremlin. Meantime 
the German outlander has looked on smiling and will 
perhaps have still further cause for rejoicing at these 
racial differences which common interests ought to be 
sufficient to dispel. 



As to the Jews . . . western Europe, between the Elbe 
and the Dnieper contains eight or nine millions of all 
races and all tongues, white men and yellow men, Euro- 
peans, Asiatics, Aryans, Semites, united by the Jewish 
religion and a Hebrew-Germanic dialect. These eight 
or nine millions of men are very unequally divided 

* Pahlen was the assaitiii of PmI L 

5 
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among four States, the German Empire, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, the Russian Empire. The three last coun- 
tries shelter by far the greater part, and Russia alone 
with her six millions of Jews has two-thirds of the whole. 

Austria, and Hungary in particular, came to the con- 
clusion and found their calculation verified by the 
experience of half a century, that these Jews without 
precise nationality couM be made useful and loyal 
fellow-citizens by Christians of all sects who were willing 
to give them a place at the national hearth. Austria- 
Hungary has derived great benefit from this policy, as 
much for the advancement of her internal commerce and 
the development and administration of her wealdi as for 
the extension of her influence or of her foreign ambitions. 
It is the Jew who has made Buda-Pesth the great bazaar 
of the Danube, the continental 2^ate of the Levant, and 
it is the Jew who forges a solid chain of commercial 
interests and exchanges between Buda-Pesth and Salonica. 

Roumania, in spite of the counsels of France and the 
responsibilities imposed by the Berlin Treaty, has not yet 
followed the example of Austria. But although not 
giving the Jew the place in her political life which is 
his due, she has at least utilised Je^sh collaboration 
in all her economic and intellectual departments, and 
M. Carp, who with all his loyalty to the national 
traditions is also a very experienced statesman, is 
strongly of opinion that this close connexion of Je^ and 
Wallach-Moldavian is indispensable to Roumanians pros- 
perity and her safety. * 

The Russian Government fancies itself rich enough 
in men and devotion to be ab^e to despise the labour 
and affection of six millions of its subjects. Alexander III 
declared that the murderers of Christ could not find a 
place in a Christian nation. He forgot that the mur- 

* See J^evue des Deux Mondes^ March 1905, the article by M. A 
BeUesstort, ^Juifs et Pay sans* 
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derers and executioners of Dmitri, Peter, Paul, of Czars 
and their wives and sons and daughters, had found 
a place on the throne itself. It is also maintained 
that these 'intellectuals' have no great taste for the 
sturdy industries nor for menial or badly paid occupa- 
tions, that they prefer commerce to agriculture, specu- 
lation to land ownership, the shop and the office to the 
farm and the factory. Even if we take these charges 
as honestly made, though they do not quite ring true, 
there is need in a nation for workmen of every sort, 
and surely it is to the interest of all to leave to each 
to adopt the profession he prefers. 

In an old nation, in an overpeopled and overcivilised 
country there might be some excuse or pretext for the 
Antisemitism of the rabble and the demagogues, if the 
Jew of foreign extraction or but lately naturalised, were 
encroaching on the economic and liberal professions 
already crowded by native candidates. But on that 
chess-board of diverse nationalities known as the Russian 
Empire 1 Hardly a man there but is grandson or great 
grandson of a foreign subject. In 1500 A.D. the Russian 
himself was a Mongol subject. The eighty millions of 
the Orthodox have not succeeded in surveying, much 
less in clearing half the territory they have won. Soldier 
and labourer the Russian conqueror finds his only 
pleasure in the ennobling pursuits of tilling the earth 
or using the sword. The 'intellectuals* and the mer- 
chants have always been insufficient in number and 
hardly cultured enough to maintain relations between 
city and city, province and province. Besides, the Jews 
are indigenous, planted there from father to son for 
some thousands of years. 

In early Russia, cut off from Europe and the sea by the 
surrounding nations, such commerce as existed was of 
a slight and sluggish kind, whoUy in the hands of 
foreigners, the Arab or the Sart who travelled up the 
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Volga, the Greek or the Genoese who came by the 
Dnieper, the German or Scandinavian who came from 
the Baltic, the English who visited the ports of the 
White Sea. To the Russians, merchants were one and 
all gostif strangers and outsiders. In the interior Ivan 
the Terrible would not countenance any but a few 
mercantile moujiks. 

Things are not greatly altered in Russia at the pre- 
sent day. Its corporations or guilds of merchants and 
hawkers, its fairs, and the custom of barter, not yet 
superseded by buying and selling, preserve its mediaeval 
character for Russian commerce. The slowness ^d 
poverty of inter-communication, the waste of time and 
words, of alcohol and gesticulation, squander after all 
any real profit and occupy the people's daily life with- 
out resulting in amelioration. Official statistics show 
that active exchange goes on only in the provinces on 
the Russian marches where Israelites, Greeks, Armenians, 
Sarts, Persians, etc. can act as intermediaries. * 

Gorki's supermen tell us how much all this Russian 
world hates the merchant: 

"What is a merchant? Analyse this coarse and ridiculous 
fact In the beginning every merchant is a peasant He 
comes up from the country and shortly after he becomes a 
merchant. For that he requires money, of course. You do 
not get money by honest work, that is a truism. It follows 
then that in one way or another the peasant has stolen it. 
The merchant then is a thief as well as a peasant If I wrote 
for the newspapers I would show up the merchant in his 
true colours. I would show that he is a mere animal. I know 
him, he is coarse, and stupid, having no joy in life and no 
knowledge beyond L. s. d. f 

In an age when the economic organization and the 
financial credit of a State have become the most im- 

* Cf. V. M. de Kovalevsky, La KussU a la fin d» iqe siciU^ 
p. 63S foU: Le commerce interieur, 
t ' Cnaiures that onci wire Men^ 
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portant wheels of the national machine, the Russian 
Government has systematically driven from its service 
and from the country nearly all its Israelite subjects 
and has persecuted them so openly as at a stroke to 
alienate Jewish finance throughout the world. It has 
preferred to throw itself on the mercy of foreign inves- 
tors, the speculators in Berlin, Brussels, Paris and London, 
and to put up with their terms and abandon its loans, 
its forests, its mines, its land to their caprices. 

Shall we add that for the great designs on Constan* 
tinople and Jerusalem the Russian Jew in ^e hands of 
a £u'-seeing government would have been a still more 
useful instrument than the Buddhist at Lhassa or Peldn ? 
At great expense Russia organizes her Orthodox pil- 
grimages to Athos and Palestine ; lantern in hand thou- 
sands of moujiks start off in quest of the sacred fire, 
that divine fire which the Orthodox Patriarch receives 
by miraculous means in the Sepulchre during the Paschal 
night But these long files of pilgrims, after having 
made the tour of the Orthodox sanctuaries, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Mar Saba, Jericho, Samaria, Nazareth, Tiberias, 
return without leaving any trace but the corpses of their 
fever-stricken, consumptive, or plague-infected fellows. 
The Jews on the other hand dream and plan to esta- 
blish themselves on the fields of Zion, and colonize 
afresh the land of their ancestors ; Jewish capital would 
have flowed from all quarters of the globe to finance 
the Russian invasion, had St. Petersburg but put the 
Jews in the van of their advance to Judea. 

Failing the Jew, there is another people among the 
subjects of Russia, whose position and talents are much 
the same though they live in a different part of the 
Empire. The Armenian does not dwell on the western 
boundary of the Empire; we have already mentioned 
him among the tribes of the eastern marches to the 
south of the Caucasus. But like the Jew the Armenian 
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is eminently an ' intellectual ' and a man of business, a 
learaed man and a financier, a trader and a manufac- 
turer, though two thirds of the nation are engaged in 
agriculture. Like the Jew in Europe the Armenian in 
Asia is distributed among three States, Turkey, the 
Russian Empire and Persia. Up to our times his three 
masters have had no cause to do other than cong^ratu- 
late themselves on the possession of this faithful and 
useful servant. The Persian treats him with justice as 
ever; the Turk nowadays massacres him, and the Czar 
is planning to rob him of his wealth. And yet the 
progress of cultivation in Transcaucasia, the opening up 
of trade routes there, and the present productiveness of 
the country are entirely due to this pioneer and advance 
agent of our civilization. 

If the prosperous bazaars of Batoum, Tiflis and Baku 
form landmarks on one of the great commercial routes 
in the world; no doubt the distinction must be ascribed 
in the first instance to petroleum, but without the 
Armenian who here serves western enterprise Russia 
wouM never have learned to extract so large a share 
of her mineral resources. 

And beyond the Empire's present frontiers, towards 
Greater and Little Armenia in Turkey, towards Erzeroum, 
Marach and Mersina, as far as the Sea of Cyprus, or 
on to Azerbajidan and the Persian provinces, towards 
Tauris and Teheran as far as Ispahan, the Armenian 
would prove an excellent courier, sent in advance at 
every stage, and securing for the forces of Russia the 
good offices of all oppressed Christians — were not the 
Armenian himself the most oppressed of all the Christians 
in Asial 



In 1895 £• Renan publishing his Discours et Con- 
ferences^ said in his preface: 
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"The part of this yolttme to which I attach most impor- 
tance and to which I beg to call the reader's particular 
attention is the discussion: What is a nation? I have weighed 
every word with the greatest care; it is my profession of 
fidth in all concerning human life, and when modem dvilizap 
tion has gone down in the fatal equivocacy of those three 
words Nation, Nationality, Race, I pray that these twenty 
pages may be remembered. I believe them to be entirely 
correct. We are going on to wars of extermination because 
we are abandoning the salutary principle of free adhesion, 
and are allowing to nations as formerly to dynasties the right 
to become possessed o^ provinces in despite of the inhabitants." 

The world has gone ahead in the ten years since 
Renan wrote this. We speak no more of nations but 
of Empires, and all the civilized peoples of Europe and 
America even to Japan are dreaming imperialism. Our 
owa France even is allowing herself to be tempted by 
her colonials to the intoxication of the imperial spirit. 
Is this pv*ogress or, to use a biological term, retrogression ? 

After the Empires of Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and 
Persia, the world witnessed the rise of the little Greek 
cities. Then the Macedonian, Roman and Carlovingian 
Empires had their day; ard the little western nations 
— Scotland. England, France, Spain, Portugal managed 
to come to the front With Napoleon returned the days 
of Claudius and Tiberius. The Napoleonic chimera has 
to-day laid hold on the w?de world. Napoleon-Bismarck, 
Napoleoo-Chamberlaio, Napoleon-Roosevelt, all have 
reached or are candidates for a like apotheosis. In the 
days of nationalities E. Renan could remark : 

'^Certain transcendental politicians jest at our French 
principle that before disposing of a population you must have 
its consent Let them exult at their ease. This trick of 
taking people by the throat is abominable." 

ToKlay our Empire Makers have raised this trick to 
the dignity of a virtue. The Russians in particular have 
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made it the prime political virtue since the Slavophiles 
have captured the heart of the nation. Put aside the 
question of morality and look at it merely from the 
practical side. None of these Empires can exist without 
appealing to the co-operation of all its subjects or con- 
stituents. One single Empire among those of antiquity, 
the Empire of Rome, embraced as many peoples and 
territories as all the Empires of to-day possess or covet. 
It lasted for nearly five centuries, so long as a con- 
quering race, the Romans, established at its heart, 
directed the central administration, organized the internal 
and external economy, in fact held the imperium or the 
supreme command, and delegated to others the business 
of peace, commerce and the arts. And even then the 
force of circumstances seated on the imperial throne the 
Spaniards Trajan and Hadrian, Syrians, Dadans and 
Illyrians. 

The fact is that no people unaided can carry out all 
the details of an almost superhuman enterprise; it has 
not time or numerical force, or muscular energy, or in- 
tellectual capacity. Should it dream of doing all the 
work alone, it will do it badly. Failing to recognize 
the usefulness of different capacities, and aiming — fond 
delusion — at the creation of a single type of subject or 
citizen, at the Russianising of 140 millions of men and 
the establishment of a purely Slav Empire, it fails to 
fulfil more than a part of its task, and huge Russia, 
with all its size and bravery, is at the mercy of little Japan. 



CHAPTER III 

RUSSIANISATION. 

The theories of Alexander I. — The constitutional kingdom of 
PoUnd.—Whites and Reds.~The revolts of 1831 and 1863.— 
Mouravief the Hangman and Paskievitch the Rassifier. — Linguistic 
and religious persecutions. — ^Poland and the Pope. — Poland and 
Prussia. — Poland and Austria. — Poland and Russia. — Common 
interests: agriculture and industry.— Parties in Poland. — Strike 
of the workmen and strike in the schools. — ^Russo-Polish recon- 
cilation. 

Undoubtedly Alexander I never had a glimpse even 
of the practical consequences of his Liberal theories. He 
had merely an intuition of the part in politics that 
would be played by the western frontier, the group of 
annexed and foreign or mongrel peoples, Finnish-Swedes, 
Tchudo-Germansy Lithuanian-Poles, between Catholic or 
Protestant Christianity and Slav Orthodoxy, between old 
Europe and young Russia, the Liberal nations of the 
West and Muscovite autocracy. His idea was that 
this buffer group should be a frontier in the proper 
sense of the term, namely at once a protection and an 
intermediary, a bulwark and a filter. 

Far from trying to Russianise the peoples who enjoyed 
western civilisation, he made it his object to safeguard 
their national languages and religions, their liberal or 
traditional institutions. In Finland and Poland he con- 
firmed the constitutional regime established by Swedish 
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influence or the Napoleonic occupation. Autocrat of 
all the RussiaSy he was a constitutional King in Poland, 
and in Finland a constitutional Grand Duke. 

A. PCI^NU AND LrrilUANIA. 

The Russian Kingdom of Poland embraced only a 
part of the provinces which formerly constituted the 
Lithuanian-Polish Republic of history and which Russia 
acquired by conquest and successive partitions, or the 
tieaties of 1815. But round Warsaw, in the heart of 
old Poland, abutting on the othei- bits of the country 
annexed by Austria and Ptnissia, this Russian Kingdom 
included that part of Polard proper, Ci'jaw, Mazow etc., 
out of which Napoleon formed for a moment the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. To-d?y these ten provinces of the 
Vistula occupy a quarter o^ the area of France, and 
support 10,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 7,000,000 are 
Po^es, and 1,500,000 Jews, while the rest are Russians, 
Germans and Lithuanians. 

To this Kingdom of Poland Alexander's charter of 
181 5 gave a twofold parliamentary assembly with an 
independent Council of Ministers, and the people were 
continued in the possession of their Church, their Catholic 
Clergy, their schools, national language, post, customs, 
and even their army. All public positions were restricted 
to Poles. Only the King, who was the Czar, and his 
two representatives at Warsaw, the Viceroy and the 
Imperial Commissary, were Russians. Too much perhaps, 
and at the same time now enough. From the time of 
the Constitution of 18 15 two causes of profound estrange- 
ment existed or came into erdstence between the Russian 
Empire and the Kingdom o^ Poland. 

Polish Patriotism was eager to re-establish the hijitoric 
union which had resulted in a great Lithuanian-Polish 
" Republic *' dating from the 14th century, and clamoured 
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accordingly for the addition to the Warsovian kingdom 
of the Litb aanian provinces which Catherine had received 
at the dCcond and third partitions and which had come 
to the Czars Hy pu^e and simple annexation. The 
Polish arm} also, commanc^cd by the heroes of the 
national insurrections, the wars of che Revolution or 
epic combats of tlie Napoleonic era, could hardly have 
any feeling but that of hatred for the Muscovite enemy, 
combined with a longing lO revolt. The Polish nation 
was henceforth dragged in c»ppos-te directions by two 
contradictory tendencies. The aristocracy, the clergy, 
and the great landowners — the Whites — were grate- 
ful io the Czar for the privileged constitution he had 
granted to the kingdoir, for the parliamentary institutions 
which were to be its possession, unique not only in the 
Russian Empire but also throughout the whole of East- 
em Europe at that time. Warsaw, besides, had not for- 
gotten the Prussian tyrann> under which it had groaned 
from 1793 to 1806, in the interval between tlie partitions 
of Poland and the establishment of the Napoleonic 
Grand Duchy. The Prussians had then begun to Ger- 
manise their OstmarJk, their Eastern frontier, as they 
still call their Polish provinces, ard ibcy displayed 
then, as now, contemptuous disdain of the Slav races 
and Slav tradition. Alexander, on the contrary, sur- 
rounded as he w^ by Pules, showed them great favour 
and kindness. The Czartoryskis were his counsellors, 
his confidants. He seemed captivated by the charm of 
this ele«;ant and brilliant aristocracy. 

But the rank and file of the Polish army, the young 
men — the Reds — intoxicated with nationalist rancour 
and revolutionary theories, accepted the constitution of 
18 1 5 only as the first step towards a restored Poland 
and a democratic constitution. The two streams of 
opinion, and the two parties have lasted to the present 
day. Alternately victorious or defeated they have decided 
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the nation's fate. Twice, the Reds, brought into dose 
intimacy with France by community of ideas, popular 
memories and secret propaganda, thought the hour had 
come to call the people to revolt. In 1830 our days 
of July and the accession of a more liberal monarchy, 
and in 1 863 the presence of a Napoleon at the Tuileries, 
with his policy of nationalities and his campaigns in the 
Crimea and Italy, were the signals respectively for the 
great Polish risings of 1830—1831 and 1863. Twice 
abandoned by France and by Europe the Poles resumed 
their dependence on Russia whose yoke they found 
becoming more and more severe. 

After four months of hard fighting and five heroic 
battles the revolt of 1831 cost the Polish kingdom its 
charter of 18 15, its parliamentary institutions and its 
national functionaries. The organic Statute of 1832 
incorporated the Polish troops in the Russian army, 
suppressed the Warsovian ministers and established Rus- 
sian as the official language. The Poles were still pro- 
mised a separate, although a Russian administration, 
religious toleration and linguistic liberty; but none of 
these promises were kept during the twenty-five years 
in which Paskievitch governed the country (183 3 — 1858). 
Russification had begun. The revolt of 1863 not only 
shattered the kingdom of Warsaw but united all the 
Lithuanian-Polish provinces against Russia. 

In the end Poland's existence as a nation was theoreti- 
cally wiped out, and the work of Russianisation was 
resolved upon and taken in hand. Renoundng the 
ideas of Alexander I, St. Petersburg treated Lithuania 
and Poland as conquered countries, and set itself to 
reduce them to the same absolute government, the same 
Russian language, and even the same Orthodox religion 
as the rest of the Empire. One Czar, one religion, one 
language. In this half Russianized condition are Poland 
and Lithuania at the present day. 
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In the Lithuanian provinces the cruelties of the 
''butcher of Vihia", Mouravief "the Hangman", made 
his name notorious. The aristocracy and the landowners 
were robbed for the benefit of the peasants. Russian 
was proclaimed the obligatory language. It was forbidden 
to employ the Latin alphabet which the Catholics of 
Lithuania had adopted. The use of the Polish and 
Lithuanian languages was proscribed. 

Even as late as 1903, after forty years, the mere 
possession of a Polish and Lithuanian newspaper and 
book was high treason. The Lithuanians had to get 
their popular books and even their Church service books 
printed abroad at Prussian presses in Tilsit and smuggled 
across the frontier. In spite of the treachery of the 
Prussian government which often furnished the Russian 
police with the names and descriptions of the dealers 
in the contraband articles, it is calculated that during 
forty years, four millions of Lithuanian books were 
smuggled into the country. The Russian Custom-house 
was either outwitted in the matter or succumbed to 
bribery. 

The Russification of Lithuania was facilitated by the 
conditions of the soil and by racial and social rivalries. 
The territory of Lithuania, comprising the three or 
four governments of Vilna, Kovno, Grodno and Minsk, 
was formerly nothing but forest pierced by occasional 
clearings. It still contains large woods, and the sparse 
population, 7,000,000 inhabitants to 200,000 sq. miles, 
are scattered among countless farms and tiny hamlets. 
Two large towns, Vilna and Minsk, have 160,000 and 
100,000 inhabitants. Grrodno and Kovno are only in 
the second class with 50,000 to 70,000 souls. The pro- 
ductiveness of the soil renders agriculture the prevailing 
industry. These 7,000,000 men belong to three or four 
families of language and race. There are three or four 
millions of Poles, Lithuanians or Polish Russians, two 
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millions of Little and White Russians, and possibly one 
million Jews. 

The Russian government has found no difficulty in 
sowing or fostering distrust among these different peoples. 
It has been especially successful in arousing social 
animosity between the peasant and the landowner, 
emp^oy*ng its habitual practice of appealing to the 
peasant with the arts of the demagogue. The task has 
been the more congenial as in a large part of these 
districts, the peasant was Russian by speech or birth 
and a member of the Orthodox faith, while the landowner, 
the noble, was a foreigner by race or civilisation and 
Catholic in religion. 

All legislation was so ordered as to secure that sooner 
or later the land should be transferred from the Catholics 
to the Orthodox. Under pretext of 'Polish birth' the 
former were deprived of the right to acquire and even 
to transmit estates. The Orthodox peasant and the 
Russian landowner daily extended their domains. The 
Catholic labourers little by little had to concentrate in 
the towns and here as elsewhere the result of the Rus- 
sianizing policy was the formation of a party of revo- 
lution. The proletariat of the towns has been organised 
in opposition to the loyal peasant. Knowing no distinction 
of religion the ^ Bund' (the Socialist organisation) has 
recruited Jews and Catholics alike. 

In Poland proper, the Russian k'ugdom of 1815, 
similar work was accomplished by wholesale banishment, 
transportation for life, hanging and d:owning. The ten 
proviisces of the Vistula, assimilated to the rest of the 
Empire and cut up into districts, were then handed over 
to the tender mercies of the police and the rapacity of 
officials. 

\^y means of the same linguistic and religious perse- 
cuk-'ois as in Lithuania it was expected that the Polish 
language and the Catholic religion would be extirpated 
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from the entire country or would gradually be forgotten. 
Russian had to be employed in all the acts of the 
admiD]str?tion and the law, in schools and Courts, in 
streets and churches. The national language was for- 
bidden to be used in newspapers and books, in placards 
and on signboards, even at meetings and in sermons. 
Monasteries were suppressed. The property and revenues 
of the Catholic clergy were confiscated and the clergy 
reduced to the rank of salaried officials of the State. 
The Concordat which has been several times signed 
with the Pope (in 1818, 1847, 1^5^) ^^ annulled, and 
in order to loosen or sever all ties with Rome, the 
church of Poland was made subject to commissions of 
Russian Catholicism and the bureaucracy of St. Peters- 
burg. The leaders or members of the clergy suspected 
of nationalist tendencies were persecuted, imprisoned, 
and transported individually or ic bodies. Apart from 
refractory peasants, too wealthy nobles and townsfolk, 
or students over-free with word or gesture, persecution, 
imprisonment and wholesale banishment fell on that 
entire section of tlie half Slav half Lithuanian population 
which, formerly attached to the Orthodox Church, had 
been brought back to obedience to Rome by the 
Jesuits and the kings of Poland in the 17th and i8th 
centuries. These United Greeks or Uniats weie again 
annexed to Orthodoxy. Their Catholic churches were 
altered or closed, their clergy banished or Russianised. 
Proclamation was made that these unfortunates had 
applied to the Czar^for readmission to the pale of Holy 
Orthodoxy. In one day 50,000 were admitted in a 
body to this imperial privilege. 

In the 'Appeal of the Poles to all Grovemments, 
Political Parties and Clubs, Statesmen, Newspapers and 
Societies' which has just appeared, we read: 

''Since 1870 there has been a succession of laws each more 
severe than the one before, and the bnital'ty of the admini- 
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gtration has become more and more excessive. When the 
Uniats, devoted to their own ritual, refused to attend the 
Orthodox churches and to receive the sacrament from the 
hands of renegade priests or popes, they were treated with 
ruthless severity. They were assassinated, publicly assaulted, 
thrown into prison, banished to the ends of the Empire, 
overwhelmed with fines; their houses were put in the posses- 
sion of Cossacks who were allowed to plunder the property, 
kill the men and outrage the women. 

In the name of 'religious toleration' the Procurator General 
of the Holy Synod, Pobiedonostsef, ruled that any Orthodox 
member of a family, however distandy connected, rendered 
his family ipso facto entirely Orthodox. A regular gang of 
priests and police spies were let loose on these unhappy 
people ostensibly to rout out 'wandering or estranged' sons 
of the Greek Church no matter where, whether among the 
living or the dead. 

The profound intimacy existing between Uniats and Catho- 
lics had created a number of ties between them. They 
were baptised, and married according to either rite, and 
attended Mass in an Uniat or Catholic Church as suited the 
locality. The oldest certificates of birth, marriage or death 
were looked up in the parish registers : any documents com- 
pleted by Uniat priests were taken as proof of Orthodoxy, 
even when they referred to Catholics; any documents executed 
by Catholic priests, so long as the enc^g of a name, some 
relationship or merely an informer's word could furnish the 
slightest pretext, served to justify the confiscation of the 
property of the non-Orthodox. Whole families. Catholic for 
many generations, were at a stroke 'converted* because the 
certificate of baptism or the epitaph of one of their ancestors 
pointed to some connection with the Uniat ritual. Penalised, 
loaded with humiliations, ruined, threatened with the knout, 
scattered to distances of some 2000 kilometres, some among 
them gave in. But the vast majority are holding out against 
all outrages. In 1903 the official census of these heroic 
spirits was 87,995 mosdy in the departments of Siedlec and 
Suwalki. 

They live unbaptized, without any orthe consolations of 
religion, with their unions unblessed by the Church, un- 
recognized by the State. Their marriages are celebrated in 
the midst of the woods, in the shelter of inaccessible retreats 
or beyond the frontiers of the Russian Empire. They hide 
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the birth of their children, and bnry their dead by night in 
Catholic cemeteries. Failing the priest, they conduct their 
own marriage ceremonies, and themselves record their dvil 
deeds and documents. The Holy Synod has not shrunk 
from crushing such households as these, and has separated 
the two halves, by putting immense distances between them, 
the husbands being interned in one district, the wives in 
another. They have been deprived of the benefit of that 
article in the Code which makes children legitimate^ provided 
the union was contracted in good faith. The children of 
Catholic marriages solemnised abroad are declared to be 
bastards and are excluded from succeeding to their fathers' 
or mothers' property. 

While the Emperor Nicholas II was staying at Warsaw, 
several thousands of these poor martyrs addressed petitions 
to him. He made no reply. At the present time the number 
of nonbaptized Uniats reaches, according to official statistics, 
29,a3S; the number of unconsecrated marriages is 10,737.' 

For forty years Poland has submitted to this state of 
things and only lately Nicholas II had the statue of 
Mouravief the Hangman erected at Vilna. By order of 
the Czar Lithuania had to keep the day as a festival. 
For forty years Poland has bent before the storm, 
orphaned of her leaders, whom the tide of emigration 
setting toward Paris has given us to be our fellow 
citizens. 

Poland is the prey of the police and the officials. We 
know the manners of the one and the fancies of the 
other. There is hardly an official who does not abuse 
or traffic in his authority. Hardly a year goes by but 
some policeman discovers a conspiracy small or great. 
In that respect Poland is indeed part of the Empire, 
throughout which we shall everywhere have the same 
methods of government brought to our notice. In Poland, 
however, they are displayed with greater effi'ontery or 
are covered with the cloak of patriotic zeal. 

In 1885 the notorious Bardowski conspiracy gave 
opportunity for some hundreds of haphazard arrests 

6 
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and four capital sentences. This was the revenge the 
police took for the ukase of amnesty granted two years 
earlier to the insurgents of 1863. The administration 
was equally anxious to show energy. Russian was for- 
cibly imposed in the smaUest primary schools. Any 
man of the middle class or peasantry was arrested and 
thrown into prison, did he through carelessness or 
ignorance, utter a syllable of Polish in any government 
office, whether in buying stamps at the Post Office or 
paying taxes at the Inland Revenue. The humblest 
officials were sent away if they could not exhibit per- 
fect knowledge of the official language. The employes 
on the Polish Railway were dismissed or banished. The 
Bank of Poland was suppressed. Lastly and most im- 
portant of all, foreigners and Poles domiciled in any of 
the frontier districts were restricted as to the right to 
hold property and were forbidden to buy or sell land. 
In the Appeal of the Poles we read : 

''Our language, spoken by 20 millions of men, from which 
has sprung the richest of Slav literatures, and which is one of 
the richest in the world, unceasingly producing works which 
challenge the admiration of all mankind, our language is not 
only banished from all public and many private institutions, 
not only excluded so far as obligatory instruction is con- 
cerned from all our schools, but is forbidden even to the 
prattle of children in the corridors and courtyards of educa- 
tional establishments. In the heart of its native land the 
Polish tongue has less privilege in all official and public 
relations than any negro dialect you can mention. You are 
allowed to adress the government in any European language, 
the language of Poland alone excepted. 

A comparison between the Polish Helots and the Russian 
Spartiatae in the matter of public employment shows that no 
superior, influential or well paid position is accessible to the 
Pole. Some posts of minor importance have been left with 
them until the death of the holders, but they are not tolerated 
except in the most subordinate office. Among the 11,003 
officials in the Kingdom, there are in the various ministerial 
departments 3285 Poles or 23 per cent. 
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They are proportionally most numerous (94 per cent) in the 
Conservatoire of Music at Warsaw and least numerous, 18 
per cent, in the Chancellery of the Governor-General. From 
everything connected with the ministries of Justice and Instruc- 
tion Polonism has been eradicated. Of 558 court presidents 
and vice-presidents, judges and procurators only 21 are Poles. 
The Court of Appeal at Warsaw includes only one Pole, as 
does the Commercial Court at the same place. In certain 
district courts and among the justices of the peace you will 
find none at all. The schools present the same spectacle. 
Out of the total number of 15 16 professors and fellows, 
masters in higher, secondary and primary institutions, only 
164 Poles can be counted. There are some educational 
establishments where only a single Pole is employed, and 
his is the insignificant occupation of teaching dancing. Our 
sole exclusive possession is the School of Art, and we are 
a majority only in the department formed to watch over the 
interests of the treasury in the Courts or the Procuratory. 
Two very characteristic exceptions: the Pole may be entrusted 
with any institution which exerts no social influence, or with 
the management of any department where State interests 
require that most scrupulous honesty should be the rule. 

Such is the theory, now for the results: 

The whole administration of the Kingdom is directed to 
one main end, to exploit the resources of the country and 
Russianize everything; consequently all its institutions have 
ceased to answer the purpose for which they were originally 
designed. The court of justice no longer watches over the 
maintenance of law and order; the school no longer imparts 
instruction. The one object of officials and magistrates is 
to Russianize. They work their will on the Catholic Church, 
the social institutions, the criminals, the children, the peasants 
and the middle class. 

The nation cannot educate its children but is compelled 
to hand them over to its enemies, to be demoralized and 
depraved. It has lost the right to administer its own resour- 
ces. Peculators steal its property and scatter it abroad. The 
lowest Russian tchimnmiky * because he is a Russian, can 
suspend the exercise of any rights or privileges at his own 
caprice. The theft of our soil and our liberties is only half 

* The term is applied to mil memben of the official hierarchy, the Ukm. 
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the penalty we pay for our demoralisation and degradation. 
Russia has carefully fostered a nursery of types which are 
vicious from the national point of view and gangrenous from 
the ethical standpoint She has courted all the traitors, all 
the venal slanderers and persecutors of their own nationality, 
all the calculating renegades to Orthodoxy, grovelling souls 
with no thought but their own advancement Favours have 
been showered on libertine Catholic priests who, like Kop- 
ciuchowicz, seal their letters to their mistresses with the 
consecrated wafer. 

The aim of Russian policy in Poland is to maintain a 
feeling of hatred which penetrates through every pore of the 
social organism. At each popular rising the Russian govern- 
ment encourages the masses to plunder the Jews. During 
the outbreak against the mobilization in November 1904 the 
police at Warsaw secretly urged the crowd to sack the Jewish 
shops. The Pole, who, as a child at school and as a grown 
man in his relations with authority, never lies or deceives, is 
in the position of a stag attacked by wolves, and the struggle 
involves his ruin. 

The obscurantist system so carefully encouraged is a power- 
ful aid to the development of corruption. The school, in 
which their language and religion are proscribed, excites a 
feeling of natural repugnance in the people of Poland. They 
do not send their children, preferring that they should remain 
ignorant rather than be Russianized. Had not private educa- 
tion been made a crime and severely punished, our people 
would in ten years have learned to read and write with few 
exceptions ; as it is, eighty per cent of the peasants do not 
know the alphabet For the most part they are poor wretches 
who' live on potatoes, breathe the poisonous air of the hovels 
in which they live, go barefoot half the year, and at the 
present time owing to the economic stagnation caused by the 
war, the enforced want of employment drives them to become 
beggars by the hundred thousand or die of hunger. 

Poland has long held out in the dumb but profound 
hope of revenge or emancipation to come at the instance 
of a foreign friend. The mass of the people, in spite 
of all that had happened, turned their eyes towards 
France. They grouped themselves round their Church 
and founding their hopes of national resurrection on 
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their Catholic religion^ reckoned perhaps on some distant 
miraculous intervention of the Roman Pontiff. Qose to 
themselves, across the Austrian frontier, these Russian 
Poles saw others of their race preserve their Republic 
of Cracow up to 1848, proceed to obtain an independent 
administration and representative institutions, and finally 
regulate their private affairs in their own little Parliament 
and enjoy a sometimes preponderating influence in the 
counsels and the great Parliament of the Hapsburgs. 
Poles governed not only Austrian Poland but often 
Austria in its entirety and even directed the common 
affairs of Austria-Hungary. 

From France, from Rome, from Austria, Poland waited 
long in a vague Idnd of way for help or a signal to rise. 

But France's reverse in 1870, and later the Franco- 
Russian alliance, postponed all prospects in that direc- 
tion. Her first hope blighted, she turned to the second, 
but met with another rebuff. Pius IX died. He had 
sided strongly with his faithful Poles, had protested 
against the massacres of 1863, and had even driven from 
his presence a Russian diplomatist, Meyendorff, who 
ventured to joke on the subject. All relations had been 
broken off between the Vatican and St. Petersburg. 
Leo XIII, when he assumed the chair of St. Peter, 
reestablished diplomatic relations by the intermediary 
of Vienna and resumed the policy of Gregory XVI who 
had always excused the repressive measures of 1832 or 
of 1848 in Russian and in Austrian Poland. 

Owing to the efforts of Leo XIII the episcopal sees, 
unoccupied for twenty years, were supplied with Polish 
holders, the unfortunate Bishop of Warsaw, Monseigneur 
Falinski, was released from Siberia, and a little kind- 
liness began to appear in the legal and financial relations 
between St. Petersburg and the Church of Poland. 

In May 1883 the Holy See despatched as its represen- 
tative at the Coronation of Alexander III Monseigneur 
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Vannutelli who came near to upsetting everything by his 
protocolary pretensions. During the ceremonies he 
claimed, in accordance with the accepted custom among 
Catholic nations, to have precedence over the other 
ambassadors. Alexander III soothed the pride of Rome 
by his cordial manner during a private audience, and 
Warsaw gave a triumphal welcome to the legate of His 
Holiness. In 1 885-1 887 the outlook again became 
threatening and there was even an outbreak of disorder 
caused by the Bishop of Vilna, Monseigneur Krynievicki, 
who, before his appointment, had been consumed with 
Muscovite zeal for linguistic if not religious Russianiza- 
tion, but once nominated by the Czar and the Pope, 
became an opponent of the government and a staunch 
defender of his Lithuanian flock. 

By the intervention of Vienna, amicable relations 
were restored in 1888. The bishop of Vilna, who had 
been banished to Siberia, was released. An officious 
representative of Russia was again accredited to the 
Vatican. But until the Franco-Russian alliance this re- 
conciliation lingered without producing any great results. 

It is said that Leo XIII had set his heart on this 
alliance and had even had a share in bringing it about 
Certain it is that he attached the highest importance to 
a cordial understanding between Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. Possibly he looked for some chimerical advant- 
ages to accrue therefrom to the greatness of the Roman 
Church and the safety of Christianity. It seemed to 
him that Christendom must at all costs unite to resist 
the attacks of contemporary science and the revolutionary 
aspirations of the people. Repentant France would bring 
to Rome the prestige of her intellectual influence, while 
Russia, once reconciled, offered the guarantee of her 
military power. Certain negotiations not yet fully known 
may have been instrumental in opening a road from 
Rome to St. Petersburg via Paris. The result was a 
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cordiality never experienced before in the relations 
between the Czar and the Pope. The church and nation 
of Poland profited by it, but Polish pretensions had to 
some extent to pay the bill. In 1 894 Leo XIII addressed 
an Encyclical to all the Poles in Austria, Russia and 
Germany, but especially to the Russian Poles, preaching 
respect for authority, and submission to the powers by 
God established, and promising that sincere obedience 
would secure them progressive improvement in their 
religious situation. He employed the same langus^e in 
addressing the Russian Poles as in his appeal to the 
Catholics of France, and with the same success. He 
failed perhaps to eradicate the old feelings. But he 
inclined the people to be reconciled and forget. 

A Russian minister officially accredited to the Vatican 
facilitated his task and furnished him with the means to 
interpose in favour of the Polish clergy. Alexander III 
moderated the zeal and sometimes disavowed the actions 
of his Russianising officials, and had churches or mo- 
nasteries reopened which had been closed only in con- 
formance with the requirements of his own Ukases. 
Then Nicholas II sent notice of his accession by that 
same Prince Lobanof who was to become his Chancellor. 
No choice of a representative could have more signally 
shown the importance that Holy Russia henceforth 
attached to friendship with Rome. 

At the consecration of the young Emperor, Monseig- 
neur Agliardi was present and by a skilful wording 
of the formulary the Romish pretensions were respected 
though not acknowledged. On the return from Moscow 
the Russians again secured a triumphal entry for the 
Pope's legate into conquered Warsaw. The intimacy 
between Russia and Rome became an accomplished fact 
when a Roman prelate was installed at St. Petersburg 
and put in direct charge of the spiritual interests -of 
Catholicism* Henceforth Catholic Poland came in for 
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better treatment. The study of Russian was imposed in 
the seminaries, but Polish was allowed to be used in 
books and sermons. After General Gourko*s ten years 
of Russianising (1883 — 1894), the administration of Prince 
Imeretinski (1897 — 1900)» while continuing to follow the 
lines of the Imperial decrees and ' to make the union of 
the country with the Empire a reality by adapting the 
principles of the Russian State to this Kingdom/ relaxed 
the stringency of Russianising methods and ostensibly 
began to govern by gentle means. A popular journal, 
Osviaia (Instruction) was authorised to be issued in Polish, 
but received a subvention from the government A 
statue was permitted to be erected to the great writer 
Adam Mickiewicz. A decision of the Committee of 
Ministers in 1899 ruled that facultative instruction in 
Polish in the establishments of secondary education was 
not contrary to law, but was even authorised wherever 
necessary in the interests of education. In October 1900 
a code of studies was published for the royal schools, which 
included instruction in the Polish language and literature 
in the curriculum. And Catholic Poland was allowed a 
glimpse of a possibly near future which would realise the 
ambitions and even surpass the dreams of past generations. 
Standard bearer of Catholicism at this furthest limit 
of Latin Europe, Poland boasts of having been for 
centuries God's champion against Paganism and Schism, 
Greco-Russian Orthodoxy and Turco-Mongolian Islam. 
The Holy See, by the voice of its Italian and French 
prelates, Vannutelli, Tondini and Jourdan de la Passar- 
di^e, summoned the Poles afresh to a crusade, with the 
pacific object of bringing together and reconciling the 
Christian churches, the Catholic and the Orthodox. 

"Such a reconciliation is quite natural, and no great gift 
of prophecy is required to foretell that some day it will come 
about. But when? In the near future? No, but sooner 
perhaps than man^ people so far ht^ve imagined. 
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When the Rtissian people understand, and the truth is 
ah-eady dawning, that nothing but rivalries and latterly polit- 
ical motives have separated it from Catholic unity, there will 
be a movement within its borders of return towards that 
unity. For the question is one of the salvation of souls. The 
Russians are a profoundly religious people and will then be 
unwilling to remain longer divorced from the body of the 
Universal Church, from which the sap of the true teaching 
and the zeal of the apostles will still percolate through the 
branches of the whole tree. The new Czar, Nicholas II, has 
just inaugurated his reign by words of peace and expressions 
of profound faith. May God in whom he believes and whom 
he is sincerely anxious to serve enlighten his understanding 
and touch his heart I May he so become a second Vladimir 
and by his instrumentality may the devout and Godfearing 
Russian people be brought back to the true Shepherd of 
Souls, for the edification of the rest of the flock and their 
sustaining in the faith!" 

Thus wrote a French Catholic in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. * 

The reconciliation of the Churches would do away 
with one of the severest trials which Polish Catholicism 
has to endure, the religious persecution of which the 
United Greeks, the Uniats, are still the victims. The 
linguistic injustice would be reduced, if not altogether 
removed, were the national languages covered with the 
mantle of religion. It would also tend to the restora- 
tion of local customs and privileges which could be 
l^alized or protected by the same ritualistic means. 
For, vrithin the limits of an unified Church, Rome would 
not seek to stifle the national Churches: 

''The Holy See is disposed to emphasize the bestowal of 
privileges on the Eastern churches. All those which return 
to the union will be maintained in their rites, their hierarchy, 
their ancient customs. They will not be asked to do more 
than acknowledge the supremacy of him to whom Jesus 
Christ said 'Feed my Sheep.'" 

* Anme des Dtu^ MoniUs^ 15 Dae. 1894. 
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What a 'score' for the Catholics of Lithuania and 
Poland, if some day Rome overcame the schism I And 
what responsibility attaches to Catholics in the Russian 
Empire in view of the possibility of such an event 1 
No longer must the Muscovite be treated as an irre- 
concilable enemy. The Poles must vent their religious 
and national hatred on a tyrant of a different kind. 

In proportion as the Czar seems better disposed to 
his Polish provinces, the king and the administrators of 
Prussia are bent on persecuting their division of the 
country. These German Protestants declare open war 
on the Catholic Polish element in their duchies of Posen 
and Silesia. Said the Prussian Minister to the Landtag 
on 15 January 1902: "Without wishing to go in for 
systematic Germanization, we shall always strongly main- 
tain the principle that all those who are subjects of a 
German State must be Germans.*' 

Certain incidents show the methodical cruelty with 
which the Prussian carries out this policy. In the middle 
of winter in 1889 all the Poles who, though Russian 
subjects, had settled provisionally or definitely on Prussian 
territory were expelled in a body. In 1901 at Wreschen 
a few miles from Russian Poland, Prussian pedagogues 
dealt summarily with those children who refused to learn 
the catechism in German. Many of the scholars were 
soundly beaten. One little girl had her mouth torn. 
The parents or neighbours who interposed were arrested, 
and the women were condemned by the Prussian Court 
at Gnesen to several years' imprisonment. The Minister 
of Justice explained to the Landtag that ** the sentences 
of Gnesen may appear too severe, but there are occasions 
when it may be necessary to visit insignificant offences 
with the strictest penalties, as symptoms of deep-seated 
rebellion against public order and the security of the 
State." 

FerquisitionSi arrests, banishment, such is the order of 
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the day. ''The insolent Poles/' cries William U, ''would 
attack Germanism and I find myself constrained to sunmion 
my people to defend their national inheritance." One 
part of the Prussian nation responds with alacrity to 
this appeal for a crusade. An Association of the Eastern 
Frontier, Ostmarkveretn^ is formed and holds its meetings 
at Posen under the presidency of the notorious Kade- 
mann, one of the apostles of the Anti-Polish movement 
or Hakatism. So popular did the movement become 
that the nickname of Hakatism was invented from the 
initial letters of the names of the three chief instigators, 
Hakemann, Kademann and Tiedemann. 

Twenty to thirty thousand Germans have joined this 
association, and their organ Ostmark is constantly bringing 
more and more pressure to bear on Prussian Poland. 
Their object is to complete its Germanisation by the 
dispossession of the small Polish landowners and the 
settlement of German Colonies, by making the teaching 
of German obligatory and exclusive, by the boycott of 
Polish merchants and manufacturers, the imposition of 
German names on places, people and things and of 
German books in the libraries and schools, the expulsion 
of Polish peasants or artisans, Russian or Austrian sub- 
jects, who come in large numbers in search of work to 
the farms and works in Silesia or Saxony, and by refusing 
entrance to the day labourers even who arrive at harvest 
time to reinforce the numbers of agricultural labourers 
throughout Eastern Prussia. The Prussian succeeds in 
making the situation intolerable for his Polish provinces. 

Poland does not fail to notice a great difference between 
the two persecutions, Russian and Prussian. 

The Russian tortures the Pole, but does not despise 
him ; he even does him the honour to fear him. There 
still remains a suggestion of the feelings inspired during 
three centuries in the Cossack, Russian, Orthodox, peasant- 
bom and always in the rankst towards the wealthy 
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Catholic knight, the gallant gentleman of the town. 
For three centuries, from the 14th to the 17th, the 
Cossack was threatened by or dependent upon the 
chivalry of Poland. The memory of that time has been 
perpetuated in the Little Russian^s popular songs and 
tales which celebrate the heroes of these racial strifes. 
The Little Russian literature of Gogol and his followers 
is full of it; Tarass Bulba has familiarised the French 
reader with one canto from this epic. The vision of Bulba 
besieging the Polish town of Budjak still drifts before 
the Russian's eyes as he lays siege to the ten provinces 
of the Vistula: — 

''The Polish knights were mustered on the wall, a mar- 
vellous and resplendent sight Their bronze helmets were 
shaded by swan's plumes and shone like suns. Their caftans 
with flowing sleeves were embroidered and shot with gold. 
Their sabres and muskets were inlaid with precious stones.** 

In the persecution of the Russianisers there is still a 
touch of that longing for revenge which every twenty 
years roused the Cossack "to avenge his disregarded 
rights, his flouted customs, his insulted religion and 
habits, his desecrated churches, to throw off the yoke 
of foreign masters, the Catholic bondage, and all the 
abuses which for centuries had fed the Cossacks' un- 
governable hate." So said Gogol, more than half a 
century ago. After the revolt of 1863 the grim Katkof, 
in his decrees against Polish crimes, merely repeated 
and amplified these words, as Mouravief imitated the 
exploits of old Tarass Bulba, when he went to avenge 
his son: 

" All Poland he scoured, burnt eighteen towns, forty churches, 
marched on Cracow, massacred a crowd of gentlefolk, plunder- 
ed the richest castles. Broached were the casks of old wine 
and hydromel which the nobles of Poland had been keeping 
for a hundred years perhaps. Hangings, robes and predoos 
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▼aaes were dragged from the drawers and chests where they 
lay, and broken or burnt And Tarass still said, ''Spare 
nothings spare no one/' 

The German despises the Pole. His professors denounce 
him as a savage, and a Slav, which they consider com- 
prehensive condemnation, and label his culture and 
language as inferior. To politicians at Berlin the Pole 
is no more than an animal, a mere rabbit, prolific and 
harmful, either devastating the iand of Germany or 
undermining it with secret burrowings. Thus Mommsen 
and Billow, the scholar and the squirCt the two heads 
of that Prussian Eagle which clutches in its double beak 
the two-fold banner : Might is Right and Down with the 
Slav! Russia oppresses and suppresses the Polish nation ; 
but Prussia would fain extinguish the race itself. And 
to Polonism, the vicinity and influence of Germany are 
much more dangerous than Russian tyranny. The Pole 
may become a German; Germany has a Pole for its 
Ambassador in Paris. But the Pole never becomes 
Russianised. 

In Austria and in Hungary the same theories are 
propounded in the parliaments of Vienna and Buda 
Pesth. The Germans in Austria, the Magyars in Hun- 
gary think alike that Slav and slave are ever and must 
ever remain synonymous terms. They would consider 
it a crime against civilisation to admit to complete 
equality in the Austrian or Hungarian family the Bohe- 
mian Czechs, the Galician Poles, or the Slovachs and 
Slovenians of Moravia, Camiola and Croatia. 

As against the Poles of Galicia, Vienna, while yet 
appealing to their loyalty and the talents of their States- 
men, has always maintained and supported the preten- 
sions of the Ruthenians. Once on a time the Pole 
conquered and annexed these Ruthenians or Red Russians 
whom he converted to Catholicism and bound serfs 
to the soil. The Ruthenian peasant, emancipated by 
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Austria, is to-day demanding the return of his fields 
and his national rights, and Galicia is torn by this 
rivalry in which Vienna finds the surest guarantee of 
her own ascendancy. Deserted also by Viennese enter- 
prise and without the capital necessary to develop its 
own mines, its petroleum wells and its forests, to improve 
its land and water-courses, and to employ its industrial 
and agricultural resources, Austrian Poland is dying of 
famine. The number of emigrant workmen annually 
runs to a hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand. 
Some of these, and the majority, go abroad for a time 
to seek a livelihood in the neighbouring Austrian or 
Hungarian provinces. The rest, thirty or forty thousand 
perhaps, vanish to settle in America, Canada, etc. 

In this direction also Russian Poland finds the com- 
parison wholly to the advantage of its relative prosperity. 
As a matter of fact the Russian conquest has done no 
harm to the economic development of the Polish pro- 
vinces. That development would have been more rapid 
perhaps and more complete, more advantageous especially 
to the Poles themselves, had they been an independent 
nation and in free and full enjoyment of all the profit 
accruing. But assuredly they would have been worse 
off under Prussian or Austrian ascendency. 

To suit its political requirements, Russia since 1864 
has joined forces with the peasants. As a set-off against 
the nobles and the middle class, the instigators of national 
revolt, her plan has been to capture once and for aU the 
affection of the country people by distributing to them the 
land which they only held on lease or on which they still 
worked as serfs. For a while Poland became a territory 
of peasant proprietors, and for a while she was familiar 
with the advantages of that state of things, — when there 
was still profit to be made out of it, before the boundless 
industrial cultivation of America and the new countries 
had ruined the small cultivation of old peasant-tilled lands. 
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A further element of prosperity : Russian Poland has 
become an industrial district, thanks to its 'black 
country ' on the Upper Vistula, the counterpart of the 
'black countries' of Germany in Saxony and Silesia. 
In this Polish basin of Dombrovo coal was struck in 
thick beds of twenty metres occasionally, and this coal 
is exactly similar to the Scotch coal by which the 
ironmasters set such store. Iron and zinc being fairly 
abundant in the neighbourhood a whole district has been 
covered with factories which the name of Sosnowica has 
has rendered famous on the Stock Exchanges of the 
West. 

Side by side with this mineral district, Lodz has 
become a kind of Polish Manchester. Spinning and 
weaving have made of this poor town the fifth city in 
the Empire, with a population of 350,000. The province 
of Piotrkov, though one of the smallest in the Empire 
— ^it extends over hardly S>ooo sq. miles— is one of the 
most thickly populated. Its inhabitants number fourteen 
or fifteen hundred thousand. With 287 inhabitants to 
the square mile it holds a record which is not ap- 
proached elsewhere. France on the average has about 175 
to the square mile. Were all the fertile countries be- 
longing to Russia in Europe and Asia peopled on a 
similar scale the Czar would rule over five or six hundred 
millions of subjects. 

For this Polish industry the Franco-Russian alliance 
was a stroke of fortune. French capital poured in. The 
mines and the factories were able to go ahead, and 
develop themselves, while enlisting and paying wages to 
two millions of workmen. The same capital gave Russia 
the means to become the possessor of her own industries 
of peace and war while pursuing her expansion in Asia, 
and on the other hand brought profitable and almost 
unlimited business to the manufacturers of Poland. Thus 
the Franco-Russian alliance, which was so disastrous a 
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blow to the peoples of the Turkish Empire, will at least 
have resulted in advantage, substantial advantage, tx^ 
certain provinces of the Russian Empire. The Poles in 
particular have reaped great benefit from it. Some day 
perhaps mankind will derive from that quarter the com- 
fort of a reconciliation between the Russian and the Pole. 

For Poland, in the course of ten years, has been 
able to gauge the vital interests by which it is bound 
and must be bound ever more closely to the Empire of 
the Czars. Within the limit of this Russo-Polish Slavonia, 
the necessities of national and international economy 
will doubtless end by prevailing. The Russian's black 
lands and forests form and will form more and more 
distinctly a wonderful estate which will have need of 
forges, workshops and factories on the frontier of its 
domain. The resulting enormous trade can be shared 
between the Ural works on the east, those of Donetz 
to the south, Moscow-Tula in the north and the fac- 
tories of Poland in the west, without any reciprocal 
friction arising, and foreign competition is more and 
more shut out by protective tariffs. 

Polish industry has the advantage of position. Hands 
in abundance are provided by its overpeopled provinces. 
Close by is the inexhaustible reservoir of Galician and 
Silesian labour. The presence and co-operation of numer- 
ous Jews, with the neighbourhood of Germany and the 
West are a guarantee that capital will be forthcoming 
along with engineers and foreman, in addition to the 
rapid acquirement of the most recent improvements. 
Besides his more practical bent, his skill and ingenuity 
will always render the Pole the ready superior of the 
Russian workman. 

Independent, cut off from the Russian Empire by a 
tariff, what would become of industrial Poland, exposed 
to the threefold competition or protection of Germany, 
Austria and Russia? 
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Of late years Lodz and Warsaw have had orders and 
commercial travellers from Persia, Turkestan and China. 
Polish banks have cashed Chinese paper money. Russian 
bounties have met Polish iron and textile fabrics as they 
left the works and conveyed them as far as Teheran, 
Kashgar and Vladivostock. The Russian advance through- 
out Asia has thus recoiled in daily profit on the head 
of Poland. 

During the last few months the Russian defeats have 
made still clearer to the Poles the economic solidarity 
which binds them, whether they will or no, to the suc- 
cess of Russian enterprises. From the day when war 
began to absorb all the energies of St. Petersburg, 
orders for rails, bridges etc. became rarer, cotton manu- 
focturers found their bounties on export to Persia and 
the Far East less regular, dearer money restricted credit 
and increased taxes, the Japanese invasion put a stopper 
on business in Corea, China and Manchuria, and Poland 
looked in vain for a market for her manufactures. 
Polish industry had to get rid of a part of the workmen. 
Reduced wages brought strikes and riots. 

The religious question and the community of interests 
leave no room for doubt that a reconciliation between 
Russia and Poland can be brought about, and that the 
process is slowly going on. But if a solid and perma- 
nent arrangement is to result, St. Petersburg must 
abandon some of its manias and dreams. Prince Imeret- 
insld in 1898 laid the material and moral state of Poland 
before the Czar in an official report. By some delibe- 
rate or unintentional indiscretion this report was published. 
The Central Committee of the Polish Socialist Party 
(P. P. S.) had it translated and printed in London. The 
Revue de Paris gave a long abstract of the document 
in its issue of 15 July 1899. Prince Imeretinski, Gover- 
nor General of Poland, with a foresight which all the 
events of the last six years have admirably justified, 

7 
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requested the institution of certain far-reaching reforms 
to satisfy the needs and the feelings of Poland as 
a whole. He laid most stress on material require- 
ments but without glossing over the intellectual and 
moral needs of the nation, and the actual feelings of 
the people on the subject were also noted though not 
so fully. 

Among material needs the most important and the 
most deserving of attention from Russia was peasant 
relief. In 1864 the Polish peasantry had been satisfied 
with the distribution of land; but this distribution has 
to-day resulted disastrously owing to the chessboard 
arrangement of the land, its separation into multiple 
and minute divisions and the entanglement of the 
estates. All three complications render more difficult 
the application to small cultivation of scientific methods, 
and new machines and processes. The peasant and the 
small landowner have sunk into poverty or into the 
hands of the usurer. An agricultural proletariat has 
come into being numbering one and a half million 
workmen who have no land and oflen no work. 

''The Government/' said Prince Imeretinski, "roust come 
to the help of the native peasants, remembering that they 
constitute a political force which was until today in our 
hands. Since 1864 the peasants must be considered as the 
one class devoted to the Government. Their devotion is 
entirely due to the material and moral advantages which the 
Government have so lavishly bestowed on the peasants in 
emancipating them . . . But political passions are not extinct 
in this impetuous Polish population. The peasant loves the 
land. Separated from it, unless he get some material satis- 
faction, he may readily become the sport of these passions 
in the hands of the enemies of the government" 

But how to help the peasant? By loans, or agricul- 
tural banks? That would not suffice. By a fresh dis- 
tribution of land and a renewal of peasant exploitation 
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at the expense of the middle class and the nobility? 
Russian officiab would theoretically not be displeased 
with a return to the policy of 1864; but a national 
revolt on the part of the middle class and the aris- 
tocracy would possibly be necessary to furnish as in 
1864 the motive or the pretext for another spoliation. 
Neither the nobles nor the middle class in Poland seem 
in the mood thus to facilitate Russia's task. 

As is the way of over-centralised administration Prince 
Imeretinski thought to find a remedy in the appointment 
of a Commission of Enquiry with power to legislate. 
Without venturing to draft them, he seemed to point 
out in advance the requisite solutions of the difficulties, 
the only solutions which have somewhat alleviated the 
condition of poverty-stricken peasants in other countries 
of small cultivation. Such have been educational reform 
and the grant of certain liberties. 

In France, Italy and other areas of small cultivation 
the peasant has only found salvation in a fuller develop- 
ment of his bit of land and in a better organisation of 
his purchases, his exchanges, his sales, his economic life 
as a whole. It would be easy to realise a fuller and 
more satisfactory working of Polish land. English con- 
suls vie with each other in pointing out all that Poland's 
peasantry could produce and sell abroad. London through 
Copenhagen buys and pays very dearly for Siberian 
butter which is subject to heavy charges for preservation 
and carriage. With more advantages Poland could, via 
the Vistula or the Niemen, take her share in supplying 
the English breakfast table. 

"Russian Poland," wrote the English consul at Warsaw in 
1904, "is the largest producer of pigs in Europe. Grain, 
potatoes and the waste of the dairies make it possible to 
breed them on economical lines; the curing of bacon and 
hams would prove highly remunerative and might compete 
with Danish and German houses in the London market*^ 
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So too with game, poultry, eggs, and cattle. But the 
Polish peasant must be acquainted with the resources 
which he can discover on his allotment^ and the best 
methods of cultivation, breeding, carriage, disposal, in 
a word he must possess the necessary elements of 
knowledge. He must be educated or at least must be 
given permission to educate himself in schools of his 
own choice, his own religion, his own tongue. To 
Russianise is to drive him from the official school, and 
to forbid him private education is to degrade him; in 
either case his ruin is complete. Further, the example 
of Denmark, Switzerland and France must be followed, 
and the chaotic crowd of small producers enabled to 
pool their interests, study them without restraint, discuss 
them and reconcile them. Freedom to form associations 
and companies are necessary to them if they are to 
develop their land at the minimum cost, if they are to 
export or merely transport their produce with some 
profit to themselves. 

The School and the Joint Stock Company—- everything 
else is charlatan's nostrum, words, idle words, and Prince 
Imeretinski foretold the sole and sure result of the 
opposite policy of Russianising. 

"The material condition of the peasants has deteriorated. 
Their gratitude to the Government disappears, their spirit 
awakes and little by little opens to the revolutionary impulse 
of the enlightened classes who have taken as their watchword: 
To free Poland by the education of the masses 1" 

If even it were possible for all these agricultural 
labourers to find some additional employment and pay 
in the industrial work of the towns! 

'' In the provinces at the centre of the Empire," continued 
Prince Imeretinski, "the deficiency of land is counter- 
balanced by paid employment and small accessory receipts. 
But in ihe district of the Vistula, the petty industry and the 
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hmerant trade in the products of such industry which are 
such a godsend to the Russian peasant, are practically non- 
existent Industry on alaige scale is carried on in two pro- 
vinces only and there again foreign workmen compete with the 
natives." 

Undoubtedly first-class Polish industry is capable of 
development, of giving birth to a greater number of 
workshops and factories, of becoming doubled by the 
extended export of its products to the Empire and 
abroad. In the trade thus started thousands of workmen 
and clerks would find employment. 

But to develop industry the same requisites must be 
forthcoming as are demanded by any improvement in 
agriculture. Is it possible to imagine any intensive 
development of an industrial district without the tech- 
nical staff of experts, engineers and master workmen 
which our scientific factories require? Is it imaginable 
without freedom of research, unfettered initiative and 
the combination of capital and labour, masters and men, 
which the large manufactory necessarily represents? 

Here too relief can be applied in the shape of two 
remedies only : more modern education and more liberal 
administration. 

Of these two remedies Prince Imeretinski was bold 
enough to make direct application for the first. 

The University of Warsaw founded by Alexander I 
continued to flourish and to perform most useful ser- 
vice, so long as it remained Polish and a genuine uni- 
versity in which all the sciences were taught in Polish, 
the language of its students. From the time when 
Russianising methods forbade Polish as the language of 
common instruction, suppressed or curtailed really scienti- 
fic culture and restricted the curriculum to the single 
practical schools of medicine and law, the university fallen 
and flouted has lost its students and its social impor- 
tance. Prince Imeretinski suggested the establishment 
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at Warsaw of a great School of Science, a Pol)rtechnic 
Institute, and this Nicholas II allowed to be built. To 
this purpose were devoted the funds of the Polish sub- 
scription raised in the autumn of 1897 ^Y ^^^ party ot 
conciliation to celebrate the new Czar's first visit. 

To meet the requirements of industry and to oust 
the alien foremen from abroad, continued the prince, 
there must be technical schools, and schools for any 
special purpose must be widely tolerated, Polish or 
not Particularly the policy of Russianizing must be 
abandoned in the official schools. 

In 1890 General Gourko, who could not be accused 
of excessively tender consideration for Poland, was ai* 
ready warning the Emperor: 

"In the government schools the Polish children so far from 
being kindly treated meet open hostility. Their Polish birth 
is made a crime, their national feelings are wounded, their 
religion insulted, their mother tongue given a lower place in 
the course of study than French or German. Treatment so 
unkind as this produces effects directly opposed to what 
the Government expects from its schools. Instead of being 
inspired with love for Russia the child begins to cherish a 
hate of anything that is Russian." 

Finally Prince Imeretinski remarks: 

"The school must be the means of binding this frontier 
country to the heart of the £mpire. There must be no more 
dependence solely on a system of prohibitions, on superior 
force or the purely material bond of economic interest; we 
must make an appeal to the conscience and obtain a hold 
on the heart of the youth of Poland." 

But how is this hold to be obtained if of set purpose 
no attempt is made to conciliate the two sentiments 
which still rule the whole of Polish life ? Aristocracy, 
peasants and middle class still preserve beyond all else 
their attachment to the Catholic clergy, and the desire 
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for self government if not actual independence has never 
been extinct throughout the nation. 

Of late years the first of these two sentiments has 
won some little respect, and enjoyed some flattering 
consideration. The reconciliation with Rome has survived 
the Russianising enterprise or designs of certain oflfi- 
cials against religious instruction. Nicholas II person- 
ally intervened to ensure considerate methods in the 
Russian inspection of Catholic seminaries and to con- 
firm the priest in the semi-freedom of his catechism. 
The bishop of Mohilef even received the imperial com- 
mands to visit Siberia and the eastern provinces of the 
Church, with a view to making some provision for the 
Catholic colonies to be established by Polish emigrants 
under the direction and at the expense of the communi- 
ties banished from France. 

With respect to the national sentiment, St Petersburg, 
since the defeats in Manchuria, shows signs of a tendency 
to similar considerateness. 

It is beginning to be recognised that after forty years 
of Russianising, Poland still exists and the desire for 
self government, for a separate administration, remains 
as lively among the people as among the rest of the 
classes. Whites and Reds may be divided on any other 
subject, but are one in their devotion to their Polish 
fatherland. 

The result of the great development of industry has 
been to merge the lower classes in the Socialist party. 
It is a phenomenon conmion to all the Russian Empire 
and we shall have an opportunity later to study its 
consequences for the Empire as a whole. In Poland 
however the Socialist party, though imbued with German 
theories, remain Poles in feeling and name. They follow 
two particularist tendencies. National independence is 
their paramount object, and having learned the advant- 
ages of liberty in the hard school of Russian tyranny, 
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they do not at all share the distrust or the contempt of 
parliamentary government expressed at the Congresses 
of out and out Socialists of the German type> and 
occasionally avowed by the members of the extreme 
Left in our* Western parliaments. 

In the Europien of the 14th of March 1903 we read: 

"The Polish sociologist Lud. Kulczycki gave two lectures 
this week in Paris on the social movement in Russian Poland 
and on Polish nationalism. 

According to this eminent authority, while the whole 
of Europe is at the present time being swept by a very 
striking revolutionary current, in Poland on the contrary, 
where the social movement burst forth with such vigour 
and energy twenty-five years ago, the tide of revolution 
seems to have been on the ebb for the last ten years. 
The patriots who have never ceased to demand the indepen- 
dence of their nation are making no more efforts after 
rebellion, but await a favourable moment in a distant future. 
They delude themselves somewhat unconvincingly with the 
hope of a decidedly problematical intervention on the part of 
Europe or with the prospect of a war which would overthrow 
the present balance of power. 

As in all countries there is in Poland too a party in favour 
of submission, Mgodowcy, They do not ask for any reform 
or any concession in return for their docility. They have 
indeed gone so far this year as to request some vague modi- 
fications in the sjrstem of primary education but without 
making any political or economic demands. 

The National Democratic Party or NarodauHi Demokraga 
are a national or rather a nationalist party. They started 
with certain social pretensions which have now been entirely 
abandoned. Theirs is a patriotic ideal with an admixture of 
very narrow chauvinism. They wait for Poland's emandpar 
tion and waste their energies in struggling against all that is 
not essentially Polish, such as the Ruthenians, the Russians, 
above all the Jews. 

The most important Socialist group, Polska Par^a SociaUsU 
yczna^ otherwise the P. P. S. or Polish Socialist Party, head 
their programme with the liberation of Poland. In a short 
time this has come to be their chief, almost their only object, 
to which all other social claims have had to yield precedence. 
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Except for certain strikes and demonstratiotis, the current 
of revolution seems at a standstill in Poland. In Russia 
during the last five years it has come to be so violent as to 
burst its banks in all directions and to penetrate to the most 
retired comers. Instead of taking advantage of the flood, 
the Socialist party in Poland remains indifferent, standing 
with fixed gaze rapt in its day dream of an emancipated 
fatherland. Instead of rallying to the general movement and 
contributing its quota of support, blinded by chauvinism it 
seeks to depreciate mentally the grandeur and importance 
of the revolutionary struggle in Russia. 

There are two other Socialist groups, of quite modem 
growth, which display far more of the feeling of international- 
ist Socialism. The Social Democrats are opposed to any 
exertion of force to achieve Poland's independence, which 
they consider an impossible achievement at the present 
moment, and they incline to unite in the general agitation 
for a Constitution in Russia. The second group, FroUtatyat, 
have the same aspirations. At the same time they are con- 
vinced that if the independence of Poland assumed a prac- 
ticable shape the opportunity must not be allowed to slip." 

The events of the last few months have shown that 
this criticism was not altogether correct and that Polish 
Socialists know how to make use of the embarrassments of 
the Government to further their class interests* In opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Czar, to mobilisation especially 
they were instrumental in organising the formidable 
strikes at Lodz, Warsaw, Sosnowica and throughout the 
industrial district. They have demonstrated for peace 
and revolution with as much enthusiasm as the other 
Socialist parties in the Empire. They have gone so far 
as to enter into federation with the latter, and the three 
great Polish organisations, the Polish Socialist party, the 
Social- Democratic party of Russian Poland and Lithuania^ 
and the Polish Proletariat concurred in the manifesto 
and the appeal for help addressed to the proletariat of 
the world by the four other organisations of the Empire, 
the workmen's Social Democratic Party of Russia, the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party of Russia, the Bund or 
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union of Jewish and Lithuanian-Polish workmen, and the 
Lettish Workmen's Social Democratic Party. 

During the two months of January and February, 
before and after the massacres of St. Petersburg, the 
Socialist agitators were practically the masters of the 
roads and the streets in the towns and industrial dis- 
tricts of Poland. 

While making due allowance for exaggeration and 
excitement we cannot but read with interest the com- 
munications furnished to the European press by the 
Intelligence Department of the P. P. S. 

January i6th 
On Sunday Jan. 8 the P. P. S. organised a demonstration 
at Czenstochowa to display once more the hatred felt by the 
populace towards Czardom. The demonstration having been 
advertised in advance, the police forewarned had sent a 
detachment of soldiers and policemen. A large number ot 
workmen assembled, formed the customary procession and 
began to march, headed by the red flag. Thereupon the 
leader of the detachment of police, by name Radke, who 
was detested by the populace for his cruelty, gave the order 
to take possession of the flag. At the same moment he was 
struck by six revolver shots and fell stark and dead. Two 
horses belonging to the police were wounded. The crowd 
dispersed without further incident 

Nehrlich, the head of the police, who lately suffered an 
attempt on his life, has succumbed to his wounds. His body 
was removed from Czenstochowa to Warsaw, but as the 
authorities feared that the crowd might attack the coflin it 
was escorted to the station by two squadrons of dragoons. 
At Siedlce, one of the concentration points for reservists, 
a demonstration was held of the P. P. S. with the assistance 
of more than 400 reservists. The procession marched through 
the streets, shouting, ''Down with mobilisation I Down with 
Czardom I Long live the P. P. S.l Long live the Social 
Revolution 1 " 

January i8th 
On Sunday Jan. 15 a demonstration of the P. P. S., the 
Polish Socialist party, was held at Lodz. Announcement of 
the demonstration had been previously made by three pro- 
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clamations, and an immense crowd assembled at the appointed 
place in Piotrkowska street The police and two com- 
panies of infantry were in attendance. When the red flag 
was raised, bearing the inscription: Daum wtth mobUi' 
sati<m! and Long live the P. P. SJ the police opened fire 
on the crowd with their revolvers. The standard bearer was 
struck dead, and several workmen were wounded. At the 
same time two trams came up and parted the crowd and the 
armed force. When these had passed, the soldiers fired two 
rounds i^f blank cartridge firom their carbines. The crowd 
did not disperse but replied with revolver shots, and a regular 
battle ensued in which several more demonstrators were 
wounded. The number of wounded among the soldiers is 
not known. The exasperated populace retaliated by attacking 
the government buildings, seven shops of the alcohol mono- 
poly being wrecked. 

Every Sunday for two months was marked by similar 
riots. A partial or general strike broke out in ten or 
a dozen lai^e towns. Everywhere the Socialist party 
and the workmen headed the movement. In all cases 
their social or economic demands were the same. Their 
class programme included freedom of combination, free- 
dom to strike and form unions, an eight hours ' day with 
a minimum wage, insurance against sickness, accidents in 
the course of work, and old age, and the inspection of 
work by picked men elected by the working class. 
But they have been by no means forgetful to combine 
with this Socialist programme their liberal and national 
claims. On the 28 January the P. P. S. published the 
following as its minimum demands: 

First Freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 

freedom of conscience. 

Second. Equality of civil rights without distinction of 
religion and nationality. 

Third. Absolute freedom to form societies and hold 
meeting^s. 

Fourth. Inviolability of the person and the home. 

Fifth. Self-government for towns and rural communi- 

ties. 
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Sixth. UniTersal free education. 
Seventh. UnUmiied freedom in the national Ufe; the Pol^ 
ish tongue to be employed in all pubUc institu- 
tions; the foreign element to be eliminated in 
public administration. 
Eighth. The Jews and other minorities to have the right 

to unrestrained national development 
These necessary liberties can only be obtained in our own 
parliament, elected by the people on the basis of universal 
suffi-age. equal votes, the secrecy of the ballot, and direct 
representation. That is the cry with which we join the general 
strike, a Polish parliament at Warsaw elected by the people, 

'Possibly' the distinctly Socialist demonstrations and 
demands have slightly, very slightly frightened certain 
classes in the Polish nation. But on the national and 
liberal claims they are one and all agreed. 

The workmen's strikes have everywhere been joined 
by the student sons of the middle class who have also 
come out on strike. 

The principal difference between the Warsaw and the 
St Petersbourg strike is that the former was a political 
movement, prepared and organised by the Socialist party 
with the object of publishing abroad their desire to obtain a 
Polish Parliament elected by universal suffrage. The pro- 
gramme of the party was carried out by the working popu- 
lation with a thoroughness and a completeness which prove 
that the proclamation of the Polish Socialist Party represents 
a desire profoundly rooted in the heart of the people. 

The general strike began on Saturday January 28. All the 
factories and shops without exception stopped work. The 
workmen compelled all the drivers and tram conductors to 
join them. Some officers who were in cabs tried to resist 
but they were snowballed and forced to give in. The work- 
men paraded at the sides of the roadway the soldiers occu- 
pying the middle. The demonstration continued peaceful for 
two or three hours. Then they began to break the lamps, 
and at the hour for lighting up Warsaw was plunged in dark- 
ness. The next step was to ransack the brandy warehouses 
which are government property. The brandy was poured 
into the gutter and the warehouses were set on fire. 
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None of the new8i>apen came out on Saturday. A great 
meeting was held in the Uniirersity, when a demand was 
made for the immediate introduction of the Polish language, 
and a strike of students was proclaimed and rigorously ob- 
served. Ihe same demand was made, the same strike pro- 
claimed in the Polytechnic Institute, all the classical and 
Royal Gymnasia, the Veterinary Institute and the private 
schools. Bands of students made their way into the gymnasia, 
summoned their comrades to join the strike. By noon all 
the educational establishments were empty and shut. 

Warsaw 21st February. 

Collisions have occurred between the police and under- 
graduates who wanted to prevent some of their comrades 
from attending lectures. The police fired several times. Two 
colleges have already been closed for want of pupils. The 
private schools have been shut by the school managers. 
Several meetings were organized yesterday by parents of 
pupils to discuss means of maintaining the strike. A resolu- 
tion was passed in favour of combined action with the work- 
men. It was also decided to have recourse to violent measures, 
and to employ force against those parents who should ask 
for police protection for their children whom they were 
compelling to go to school. The poet Andrd Niemojewski 
has been arrested. His arrest is said to have been due to the 
speech he delivered at the public meeting of parents. Pupils 
not residing at Warsaw are leaving the town. 

Kielce 2i8t February. 

The scholars' strike began at the college here on Febru- 
ary 3rd. The pupils having made their familiar demands 
left the lyc^e in a body and proceeded to the Girls' College 
where a similar scene was being enacted. The gates were 
forced and the girl students set at liberty, llie schools have 
been dosed, and the authorities have dismissed 250 boys and 
80 girls. The schools should have re-opened on the 2i8t 
Under the influence of the Union for the Polish nationaliza- 
tion of Schools, which repeated the resolutions of the meeting 
at Warsaw, many parents have dissuaded their children from 
going to school. The number of pupils who still attend is 
very limited. The police arrested one student who was 
detaining his comrades on their way to school" 
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At the end of two months the strikes ceased, with a 
perfect display of discipline, in order to give the govern- 
ment every opportunity to deliberate. Two months were 
given for reflection: 

Warsaw ist March. 

The local committee of the P. P. S. has issued a manifesto 
calling on the workmen to return to work for the present 
with the object of resuming the struggle later with more effect. 
The strike is almost over, having lasted nearly a months 

The Russian students in the college agree with their Polish 
comrades in demanding that the schools shall be made Polish 
in character. The schools ought to have re-opened to-day. 
The students at the colleges and the pupils of the technical 
school, went to the scholastic authorities to present the familiar 
petitions after which they went home. Soldiers and police 
had been posted in front of the schools. Several collisions 
took place. All the schools are again closed. The students 
have won at Lodz as at Warsaw. All the large manufactories 
are working today. The industrial strike is at an end. Con- 
formably to the orders issued by the P. P. S. the workmen 
have provisionally resumed their work; but if the government 
fail to assure the workmen of suitable legislation, the general 
strike will open on the ist of May. 

At the beginning of January 1905 St. Petersburg, 
being somewhat uneasy, consulted, it is said, Count 
Tyskievicz, one of the leaders of the Polish aristocracy, 
whose loyalty and whose conservative and conciliatory 
principles were not open to doubt. This nobleman did 
not conceal from the Czar the real state of feeling in 
Poland. 

He reminded his august master that for half a century 
the Polish language had been banished from the schools, 
the law courts, the public service; that all public posi- 
tions were entrusted to Russians who are ignorant of 
the people of Poland, their customs and their tongue; 
that the school and the church had become instruments 
of national persecution; that not only the political but 
also the civil rights of Poles were daily without excep- 
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tion outraged at the pleasure of an administration which 
had no thought but the maintenance of a police in- 
quisition; that finally the Russianizing system and the 
extirpation of what in the language of the police was 
termed * Polish intrigue ' had merely resulted in rendering 
the national feeling stronger and more widely spread 
through every class of the people. He concluded by 
giving as his opinion that four reforms were the indis- 
pensable minimum of concession required. 
These were to be: 

First The resumption of the Polish language in schools, 
courts and public offices. 

Second. The admission of Poles to all official positions in 
Poland. 

Third. Self-government for all departments and com- 
munities. 

Fourth. Religious liberty. 

This modest programme may be considered as embody- 
ing the views of the high nobility, forming the Right, so to 
speak, of the Polish nation. The Democratic and Socialist 
parties would represent the Left, while in the Centre 
the middle class have just formed their National Pro- 
gressive Committee and proceeded in their turn to draft 
their minimum programme as follows: 

I. The Kingdom of Poland to form an independent polit- 
ical organisation, as before 1830, with a parliament 
elected by universal suffrage and regulating in sovereign 
fashion all the internal affairs of the country. 
a. In the rest of the Empire the Poles to obtain absolute 

liberty of national development and political rights. 
3. During the period antecedent to the introduction of an 
organic statute to the above effect, the following reforms 
to be introduced into the Kingdom of Poland, viz. 
a. The Polish language to be introduced into the schools, 

the law courts and the general administration. 
^. All national and religious privileges to be abolished; 
the persecuted Uniats to have freedom of worship. 
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c. All rettrictiye regulations affecting Poles tiiroughout 
the Empire to be abolished. 

d. Absolute freedom of association, meeting, and speech, 
and the right to strike. 

e. Inyiolability of the person and the home. 
/. An amnesty for all political offences. 

g. Rural communities and towns to be self-governing. 
h. Free compulsory education for the people. 

It can be seen that the general effect of all these 
Polish demands, from Socialists, middle class and aris- 
tocracy, would be to revert to the state of 1815, not 
independence but self-government. 

The Poles would consent to remain in the Russian 
Empire, as subjects of the Czar, but Polish subjects of 
a Czar who is King of Poland. They reckon that tfaey 
would gain nothing by exchanging annexation to Russia 
for annexation to Germany or Hungary. They could 
even be brought to forget the cruelty of the Muscovite 
and to conceive, nay desire a federation of the Slavs 
against the enemies or the tyrants of their race, the 
Prussian and the Magyar. 

But given such a federation they want each Slav 
family to live self-governed in its own home, with a 
protector, not a tyrant, in Russia, and one great chief 
instead of a Muscovite executioner. They do not even 
insist on all the privileges or all the liberties of 18 15. 
They know a Polish army would again arouse Russia's 
distrust and vain hopes in their own nation, while ten 
or eleven millions of Poles, with all their gallantry, 
could not hold out in open war against 80 millions of 
the Orthodox. They know still better that a dividing 
line of customs or special tariff regulations would be 
fatal to their conmierce and their industry, and that 
every consideration of interest must incline their com- 
merce to continue united by solid ties to Russia. 

Even if unwilling to assent to all these Polish demands, 
will Nicholas U at length grasp the fact that the Russian- 
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ising policy has had its day and proved a complete 
failure? Will he understand that he must at all costs 
find a new system midway between the methods of 
Alexander I, which from a Czar's point of view were 
possibly too liberal, and the atrocities committed by 
Nicholas I and Alexander III i 

In Lithuania since the beginning of the war in Man- 
churia it has been judged advisable to suspend linguistic, 
persecutions. A decree of 7th May 1904 permits the 
employment ' of the Latin or any other alphabet, besides 
Russian, in printed works.' In Poland proper it is time 
enough to do away with every form of persecution, and 
cultivate some measure of toleration, some of the habits 
and the institutions of liberty. 

What will happen if St Petersburg, following its usual 
practice, equivocates, withdraws, delays, in a word ap- 
plies Kuropatldn's Manchurian methods to the problem 
of Poland? Peace in Poland is as necessary to the 
Russian Empire as peace in Manchuria. Without any 
loss Russia can afford to sign peace with Poland, a 
peace that will be honourable and profitable to both 
parties. In Slav and Catholic Poland the Russian Empire 
would find its best defensive forces or who knows? its 
outposts to stem the advance of the hated German and 
Hungarian. 
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CHAPTER IV 

KVSSiAmSATioif—fContinu^dJ 

Pan-Slayist or Slavophile theories. — The Pan-SlaTists. — M. Po- 
biedonostsef and ^Holy" Russia.— The Jewish Pale.— The 
Israelitish proletariat — Crowding and Famine. — Extortions and 
pogramis, — The Ritual murder. — Limitations to entering the 
universities. — ^The Bund. — Finland: Svecomaniacs and Finno- 
maniacs. — ^The constitutional regime. — Russifying enterprises. — 
Passive resistance and assassinations. — Bobrikof and Johnson. — 
Fin Dish prosperity and Czardom.— Active resistance. — ^The Ar- 
menians. — ^The property of the Armenian Chttrcfa.^Massalmans 
aod Christians in the Caucasus. — The massacres of Baku. 

There might have been some excuse for the Russian- 
isiug poUcy in Poland in the memories of old time wars 
and repeated insurrections which had threatened the 
security and the existence even of Russian communities, 
together with the integrity of the Russian Empire. 

But what pretext, what extenuating circumstances 
could a Russianising Czar urge in dealing with the other 
peoples of the annexed frontier country, the Baltics, the 
Finns, the Jews or the Armenians? 

Until 1 88 1 the policy of toleration adopted by 
Alexander I had been continued by two Czars, Nicholas I 
and Alexander II, the one most reactionary, the other 
most liberal in his views. But between 1870 and 1881 
Pan-German self-assertiveness alarmed St. Petersburg. 
From 1 88 1 onward, during the reigns of Alexander in 
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and Nicholas II, it gave the dragooning and marauding 
bureaucracy an opportunity and an excuse to extend 
their profitable operations to the Baltic proWnces, and 
later to the Jews, the Finns and finally the Armenians. 
Not yet has the balance sheet been made out to show 
the cost to Europe and humanity of the triumph of 
Prussian philology. Having annexed his 'brothers' of 
Sleswig and Alsace-Lorraine, the Pan-German philologist 
laid claim to his 'brothers' in the Baltic provinces. 
This claim revived the hatred which every good Russian 
at the bottom of his heart feels for the Germans. 

Racial and intellectual antipathy, say some: ''The 
Germans", wrote Herzen * more than 50 years ago, 
*'have the great advantage of positive and elaborated 
rules. We score over them in our possession of virile 
strength, and a certain wide horizon of hope. Where 
they are stopped by their conscience, we are only 
brought to a standstill by an officer of the law. We 
shock them profoundly by our slackness, our behaviour, 
our indifference to forms. We are wearied to death by 
their middle class pedantry, their irreproachable meanness 
of conduct. In Germany a man who spends more than 
half his income is dubbed a spendthrift and a debauchee. 
Among us the man who restricts his expenditure to the 
amount of his income is looked upon as a monster of 
avarice." 

Popular jealousy and national lust of revenge, is the 
other explanation. From the time of Peter the Great 
Russia was at the mercy of the Germans. St Peters- 
burg delivered the 'Slavs' over to German tyranny. 
"Sire", a great Russian lord dared to say to the Czar 
who refused him a post he had asked for, "Sire, allow 
me to become a German to serve your Majesty's plea- 
sure." During the last two centuries, especially since 
the ' German ' Czars Catherine II and Nicholas I it must 

* Ossip-Lonri^. La. PhUosopkU russe contempcraine^ p. 196. 
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be recognized that the Germanizing tendency was strictly 
cultivated by the bureaucrats in all departments through 
all the lands of Russia, and avoided neither hauteur 
nor excess.. The 'Slavs* meant to have their revenge; 
the * Slavophiles ' expressed the feeling of almost the 
entire nation. 

At the end of the i8th century this Slav, Slavophile 
or Pan-Slavist theory— the Russians use the three terms 
indifferently— had found advocates among the literary 
class. Von Visine, a nobleman of German extraction, 
was already invoking <' Bible texts against the foreign 
devil", in the person of the French Encyclopaedists. 
Tcherbatof, in his History of Russia and his essay ' On 
the Corruption of Manners ' was violently criticising the 
"western" policy of Peter and Catherine. 

His disciples, Boltine and Karamzine, preached 'the 
patience of history.' Both were of Tatar race, and 
Karamzine is but a Russianized form of Kara-mursa. 
'Western Europe', said Karamzine, 'leads the world, 
just as Mediterranean Europe led it but lately and 
as Levantine Europe in earlier days, or Western Asia 
and Eg3rpt in the first centuries of history. But this 
Western Europe will not last for ever. Russia must 
avoid vain agitations, useless changes in particular, and 
bide her time. Her turn will come. She must hold 
herself ready for her inevitable role. With all the 
Muscovite qualities and defects, vices and virtues, as the 
Western nations judge them, the Russian people is 
endowed with the energy necessary for the work which 
cannot so far be discerned or defined but which sooner 
or later will come in sight.' 

In the 1 8th century and the first half of the 19th, to 
rulers who governed on the German or the French 
pattern, to Catherine, Paul, Alexander, Nicholas, this 
theory could not but appear paradoxical, a mere ill-timed 
jest. Tcherbatof 's essay was not printed till 1858. But 
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writers such as Tchedaief and Gogol, went on preaching 
the gospel. 

After the Crimean War and the taking of Sebastopol 
that terrible blow to the national pride, the theory was 
made complete by the school of Kirieievsld, Khomakiof, 
Samarine, Aksakof and the rest who combined Gogol's 
religious mysticism with the historical optimism of Ka- 
ramzine. * 

In 1886 Ivan Kiri^ievski, in his Ruskaia Biessiida 
(Russian) Talk, laid down the * Slavophile' principles 
which the nation, followed by the government, were to 
adopt. " European culture has had its day. It is falling 
into dotage. Having given to mankind no more than 
discontent with self, uneasiness of mind and conscience, 
family and social troubles, it will expire as the culture 
of the ancient world expired. Once again civilisation 
will look for rescue to new peoples, to virtuous, enthusi- 
astic, pious 'barbarians,' to young Russia, Holy Russia, 
the Orthodoxy of the Slav." 

"The outcome of this theory," remarks a Russian, t "is 
implacable hatred of the West, a morbid attachment to all 
that is Russian. Western civilisation, moribund, must 3rield 
to the civilisation of Russia. The Latin stock is decrepit. 
The Germanic race is narrow-minded. Both are condemned 
to sink in a social cataclysm, of which none can foresee the 
horrors. The universe can still be saved, but only by the 
instrumentality of Russia. 'To every Slav, the Slav idea 
must be paramount It must be throned above liberty, 
science, education, above all the blessings of this world.' 

An effort is made to represent this fixed monomania as 
an inevitable historical necessity. The Pan-Slavists, seeing 
their pet belief threatened by enemies on every hand, fall 
to persecuting those who do not think with them, and we 
have the tragedies of Finland and Kishineff." 

* For all this the reader should conialt by Walistewski, La LUtertUure 
mssty especially chap. 8. 

t Ofisip-Louri^. /.« PsychohgU des romaftcUrs russcs^ p. 413. 
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For fifty years the Slav idea, tickling the national 
pride, flattering the possessor of that * rich nature * the 
cherished bantling of every Russian heart, has dominated 
the nation's life. ^Intellectuals' and pe^isants, conserva- 
tives and revolutionaries have caught the contagion and 
passed through the crises of the disease. It made the 
popularity and the power of a journalist, Katkof, who 
was once a Liberal and Anglomaniac but after the in- 
surrection of 1863 became the champion of Czardom 
and oppression, the purveyor of the Russianising guillotine. 

The Slav idea has also worried and distorted the sight 
of men like Herzen, TurgueniefTand Tolstoi. Dostoievsky 
is a convert. Dostoievsky, the author of the House of 
the Deadf the innocent Siberian exile, became a pattern 
of devotion, loyalty, and submission to the knout, a 
Saint of the Orthodox Church and a vice-president of 
the Slav Committee. " Holy Russia, Orthodoxy, Pan- 
Slavism, the little Father," these and no other words 
are ever on his lips; and he ended his speech at the 
inauguration of the Memorial to Pushkin by a touch of 
pulpit exaggeration : '' Ours is a poor land, perhaps, but 
Christ blessed it as He passed away I " * 

* In his book: Le Roman Russe^ to which all should refer who 
wish to penetrate the mystery of Russia, M. de Vogfi6 remarks of 
Dostoievsky (p. 242): 

^ He had ranged himself mid-way between the Liberals and the Slavo- 
philes and nearer to the latter. His watchword and his'^whole programme 
were like theirs expressed in the two famous lines of the poet Tutchef : 
Reason cannot help you to understand Russia, 
Russia claims your faith and your belief. 

A highly respectable and patriotic religion, but one whose mystic 
nature and absence of precise dogma essentially admits of no explanation 
and baffles criticism. You believe or you do not believe, that is all. 
A foreigner cannot join in the discussion which presupposes some pre- 
liminary initiation into the revealed faith. Should he interpose on the 
subject, he is informed that he is not competent to understand the ques- 
tion and that the Sacred Linen is washed in the family of the Levites; 
if he makes no eflbrt to be interested^ he is accused of ignorance imd 
disdi^io,'* 
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In the early eighties Slavism began to be all powerful 
at St Petersburg. There it has reigned supreme for 
twenty-five years. Its practical politician, its Statesman, 
was discovered in the teacher of Alexander III and tutor 
of Nicholas II, M. Pobiedonostsef, Procurator General 
of the Holy Synod. This old man— he is now more 
than eighty, — has through his pupils been the virtual 
autocrat of contemporary Russia, a sort of mystical 
Richelieu, or philosophic Torquemada, grouping the na- 
tion round the Church. 

And in Ignatief, Tolstoi and Plehve the Slav idea 
found ministers of the true Muscovite stamp who used 
every means to make a reality out of the sacrosanct 
formula: One Czar, one Church, one Language. In 
the Codes and Cardinal Laws of the Empire it was only 
too easy to find legal pretexts for the systematic per- 
secution of anything which was not Orthodox. Theoreti- 
cally the laws proclaim religious toleration. Article 44 
and those that follow in the Cardinal Laws, after an- 
nouncing that 'the dominant religion is the Orthodox 
Greek Christian Church,* continue: 'Full and entire 
liberty is accorded for the practice of his religion to 
every subject in the Empire, though he may not belong 
to the dominant Church, but is a born or naturalised 
Russian, as well as to foreigners in the service of the 
State, and, in general, to every person residing tempo- 
rarily in Russia. This liberty embraces not Christians 
only but Jews, Mussulmans and Pagans, to the end that 
every nation may be able to worship the Omnipotent, 
each in his own language and according to the custom 
of his fathers.* 

But 'the dominant religion* still remains privileged 
and the law has taken wise precautions to protect it 
against any crusade, to fortify it with every weapon, 
every attraction. The other religions are ' foreign creeds,* 
which are not forbidden to exist, but are carefully 
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prevented from propagating their tenets. Orthodoxy 
alone has a right to expand, to convert and instruct 

Once an Orthodox, always an Orthodox to the most 
distant posterity. Any mixed marriage in which one of 
the contracting parties is Orthodox can produce none 
but Orthodox children. All criticism of Orthodoxy is 
a crime in the eye of the law. So is any trespass against 
Orthodoxy in the matter of the sacraments or in a 
sermon. To abandon Orthodoxy is a criminal offence. 
Conversely, all adherence to the Orthodox faith, any 
crusade, speech or book, any open or secret campaign, 
violent or peaceful, individual or collective, on behalf 
of Orthodoxy, is a patriotic act such as the laws reward. 

In the hands of an inquisitorial police and a venal 
bureaucracy it can be readily imagined what service can 
be rendered by the somewhat comprehensive tenor of 
these laws, which are capable of every variety of inter- 
pretation required. 

Moreover it is part of the Slav theory that even in 
Russia '* the civilised man is effete ; but the people, oh t 
the people are great" "Look at this armiaif this 
peasant's coat, it is from that that all shall come to pass. 
Fallen are all the other idols, let us put our faith in 
the armiak,*' added Turguenieff* with an incredulous 
smile. Everywhere then it is the armiak^ the peasant 
that Slavism tries to win for Holy Orthodoxy. Middle 
class and noble, on the frontier and in the foreign 
provinces, all are tainted with Western ideas, with irre- 
ligion or the worship of false gods. But the armiai is 
still capable of regeneration and conversion, if one 
know how to pander to the two feelings which rule his 
miserable life, fear and self-interest 

B. THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 

It was natural that the first field of experiment for 
this policy should be found in the Baltic Provinces. 
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Under the name of the Baltic provinces are designated 
the three governments of Riga, Jouriev (Dorpat) and 
Revel, which fringe the Baltic between the Prussian 
frontier and the Gulf of Finland. They cover an area 
equal to about one sixth of France, with hardly two 
and a half million inhabitants on a marshy soil, for- 
merly covered by forest. Cultivation has not so far 
taken much hold, and stock-breeding separates the ranches 
and farms by long intervals. 

Courland, Livonia and Esthonia, these three govern- 
ments still preserve in their names the memory of the 
Finnish tribes of Cours, Lives and Eshts, who owned 
the forest primeval. Only the two latter, the Lives and 
the Esthes, are still represented in the eleven or twelve 
hundred thousand Finns who dot the country district of 
Esthonia and Livonia and whom the Russians call in- 
discriminately Tchuds. The Cours have almost dis- 
appeared ; the vicinity of Lithuania and its conquests in 
peace or war have peopled the ancient Courland with 
Lettish families numbering twelve or thirteen hundred 
thousand souls. 

As far back as you choose to search in history, these 
Baltic provinces were a battlefield for the Russians ofthe 
interior, and the maritime nations, such as Scandinavians, 
Danes, etc. The parallel rivers, the S. Dwina, Aa, Pernau 
and others provide fairly suitable lines of communication 
to the Baltic and the West. From the beginning of the 
I2ih century, the German merchant and the German 
knight landed at the mouth of these small streams. 
Their conquest prompted by the missionaries of Rome, 
developed into a crusade, when the Knights of the Sword 
or Brothers of the Militia of Christ set up their fortress 
in Riga. 

Thence they ascended the rivers, forcibly converted 
or destroyed the native tribes, established a castle and 
a garrison at each halting place, parcelled the land into 
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fie£i, and built market towns which received the con- 
stitution of the Hanseatic league. Over the Letts and 
the Tchuds, who were bound to the soil, a German 
middle class and German nobles held ascendancy and 
extended the organization of their feudal and commercial 
dominion to the frontiers of the White Russian country, 
and even encroached on the latter as far as the walls 
of Russian Pskov which they occasionally besieged. 

Catholic at first at their masters' behest, these pro- 
vinces went over with their rulers to Lutheranism. Thus 
the Letto Lithuanian nation was cut in twain. United 
to Poland the Lithuanians remained Catholic, while the 
Letts became Protestants under compulsion from the 
German tyrants. 

Without departing in any way from their Lutheran 
creed or their social condition, these provinces ex- 
perienced three or four changes of masters after the 
dispersal of the Teutonic Knights. Poles, Danes, Russians 
and Swedes overran the country and held it for a time. 
The Duchy of Courland even enjoyed a period of in- 
dependence. In the end Peter the Great annexed 
Esthonia and Livonia, and Catherine II took Courland. 
Under these German loving Czars, however, the German 
Baltics were the masters rather than the slaves of the 
Russian. They invaded St. Petersburg and all posts of 
authority and possessed the confidence of the sovereign. 
Within their own provinces they kept their social priv- 
ileges, and their political organisation which they knew 
how to employ discreetly. In the period 1816— -1819 the 
nobles, the Ritterschaft^ gave the peasants their freedom. * 

Up to 1876 the three Baltic, or, as they were called, 
German provinces formed a sort of reservation in the 
Empire under a governor general with the powers of a 
Viceroy. 

They possessed their local officials, a separate ad- 

* For «ll this see A. Rambtud, HUtQvre di KmsU^ pp. 616-^772. 
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ministration, a police of their own not too arbitrary, 
a certain communal self-government, well organised 
municipalities, elective judges, practically free education 
in the German tongue in their schools and their Univer- 
sity. They were allowed the free practice of the Lutheran 
religion, which in this corner of the Empire was a sort 
of established religion, on a par with Orthodoxy. The 
German language was in general use as the official 
tongue of the courts and the public offices. The Customs 
alone were under Russian control. All other positions 
were occupied by natives. 

By the instrumentality of language and religion, cer- 
tain it is that the German nobles and middle class 
continued the work of Germanising the Lettish and 
Tchud population, while bringing them nearer to civilisa- 
tion. Their civilising efforts were a distinct gain to 
the Empire. Did their Germanising tendencies constitute 
a peril? 

Eight centuries have passed since the conquest, and 
the Germans in the provinces number scarcely 300,000 
townsfolk, village pastors, castled nobles. Some faint 
echo of Pan-German clamour was heard in these ''lost 
provinces," these German colonies. Faint indeed, yet 
Alexander II in 1876 suppressed the Baltic viceroyalty 
and connected the Provinces with the administration at 
St. Petersburg. He promised the representatives of the 
nobility howeve!* that nothing should be changed. As 
a matter of fact, the war in the Balkans, followed by 
the Liberal agitation and Nihilist troubles, was sufficient 
for the time to absorb the attention of the Capital. 

Under Alexander III everything was upset. Pan-Slavist 
agents excited the peasantry against the nobles. The 
peasants were serfs no longer, but remained tenant 
farmers with no property in the land. St. Petersburg 
tolerated or encouraged a campaign for peasant relief. 
In 1882 there were symptoms of a peasant revolt The 
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missionaries of Orthodoxy were also busy trying to 
convert — ^they called it 'reclaiming' — the Tchuds and 
Letts. Ostensibly as an earnest of religious liberty, favour 
was shown to the popular dialects, Lettish and Finnish. 
A crusade was initiated against Lutheranism. Russian 
took the place of German as the administrative language. 
The Lutheran schools were closed or put under inspec- 
tion. Money was lavished on Orthodox good works 
and 1 00,000 converts bore evidence to the zeal of the 
evangelists. 

The attack on Grerman was extended to the names 
of places or families. Dorpat became lourief, Diinaburg 
was rechristened Dvinsk and Revel Kol3n^an. In public 
and private schools, from which German was banished, 
Russian was made obligatory. The University of Dorpat 
had been one of the pioneers of German science. To-day 
the University of lourief is exclusively Russian and at 
death's door. The Government find the greatest diffi- 
culty in recruiting a few theological students for it from 
the seminaries and monasteries of the Empire. In 1888 
the Evangelical Alliance, in the name of Protestant 
Europe, complained of this persecution. A number of 
ministers had just been removed on the charge of 
prosel}rtism among the ' new converts.' M. Pobiedonost- 
sef in reply appealed to his theory of'' Russian necessities." 

"Situated between Europe and Asia," said he, ''Russia 
can reckon only on the strength and energy of her 
population to maintain her independence and preserve 
her life. Whence is this strength, this energy, to draw 
its inspiration, its motive power, except from the Orthodox 
faith which protects the Russian people at once from 
Asiatic disbelief and barbarism, and from European 
infidelity and the anarchism of the freethinker? No 
spirit of fanaticism, but stem necessity compels Russia 
to defend Orthodoxy and keep an eye on Western 
religions." I have described what the Russians really 
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gained by this persecution of German science. Every 
week of their Manchurian campaign has returned them 
the harvest of their holy enterprise. At home their 
demagogic appeals and their closure of the schools 
have had another result. 

The land is fairly productive but too often deluged. 
The climate is over-moist, the subsoil too impermeable. 
It would be possible to sustain a numerous population 
only if these drawbacks were remedied by scientific 
agriculture and if by means of a skilful and com- 
prehensive commercial system the produce of the farm 
and the forest could be sold to maritime nations such 
as England and Denmark. For this task it is useless 
to replace the German teacher by the priest and his 
Russianising policy. 

The rural population, thin though it be — scarcely 
50 to the square mile — can no longer subsist on the 
land. It goes to seek work in the towns and ports, 
in urban employments at St Petersbui^, in the 
works, docks and shops of Revel, Pemau, Riga, 
Dvinsk, Mittau, Windau and Libau. In the Lettish 
country particularly, four or five seaports and riverside 
towns have become great industrial centres, vast warrens 
of the working-class where socialist doctrines have found 
enthusiastic adherents. The Lettish Social Democratic 
party is to-day one of the great revolutionary organisa- 
tions of the Empire. 

C. THE JEWISH PALE. 

After the German the Jew. 

In the days of Russian history properly so called, in 
the great days of Muscovy, every Jew was banished 
from the Orthodox territories. The Grand Princes of 
Moscow protected their people from contamination by 
the race '* which crucified the Saviour." 
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But on the frontier of Russian territory Judaism flour- 
ished and recruited numerous proselytes, less through 
the immigration of foreign families than through the 
conversion of the natives. 

In Hellenic times, in the Scythian age when Kief and 
Moscow were names yet unknown, the commerce of 
Asia Minor and the Black Sea had planted synagogues 
in the Crimea and at the seaports or river towns. 
Jewish pioneers were ascending the Don and the Dnieper. 
In the Byzantine epoch the trade of the Volga resulted 
in the conversion of an entire Finnish tribe, the Khazars 
who made Judaism their national religion for three or 
four centuries. Driven from the Volga and persecuted 
by the lords of Kief, the Khazars in the loth century 
came to settle among the Jews in the Crimea. 

In the Middle Ages Catholic persecution drove thou* 
sands of German Jews to Poland where they were wel- 
comed, treated with kindness, and given the position of 
a mercantile, educated, rich and martial middle class 
between the feudal nobility and the peasant serfis. In 
all the Lithuanian Polish provinces the Jew prospered. 
As the King of Poland had conquered the land of Little 
Russia as far as the Dnieper and beyond, the Polish 
Jew entered this ancient stronghold of Orthodoxy and 
descending the river came in contact with his co-reli- 
gionists in the Crimea. 

Thus from the Caucasus to the Baltic Holy Russia 
was bordered on the south and west by Jewish territory. 

During the last few centuries Russia bit by bit annexed 
all this territory, as she overthrew by degrees the Turco- 
Mongol supremacy and the Lithuanian Polish kingdom. 
In Little Russia the Muscovites took their revenge in the 
massacre of three or four hundred thousand Jews, and 
certain Czars of the i8th century would have been 
only too willing to banish the remainder. But the Jews 
were too numerous for the massacre to be complete, 
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too active and too skilful for banishment not to be 
followed by return, too useful for their disappearance not 
to cause enormous loss to the State and to individuals. 
Without them trade and industry were at a standstill. 

After much wavering between the crusade of exter- 
mination and the policy of toleration it was decided 
that Holy Russia must remain for ever unspotted by 
contamination, but that the Jew might continue in his 
'Pale/ the ten provinces of the kingdom of Poland and 
the fifteen frontier governments of Lithuania, White 
Russia and Litde Russia where he had formerly been 
planted by the Lithuanian-Polish conquest. 

To-day then Russia possesses a 'Jewish pale** em- 
bracing all the western provinces of the empire between 
Courland, which is- excluded, and the Crimea. With the 
governments of Mohilef, Tchernigov, Poltava, Ekaterin- 
oslav, Taurida and the Crimea this Pale crosses the 
Dnieper. Its extent is nearly twice the size of France, and 
official statistics give a total population of 44 or 45 millions 
of inhabitants of whom five or six millions are Jews f. 

* Legally the name of ^Jewish pale* or ^establishment zone' is reserved 
for the 15 governments of Lithuania and White and Little Russia; but 
in practice there is no, or hardly any distinction between these 15 
Jewish provinces and the ten Polish governments where the Jews are 
equally tolerated by the law. 

t The Central Statistical Committee of St. Petersburg has published 
the results of the census of the year 1897. At that moment there were 
enumerated in Russia 125,668,100 inhabitants, including 5,189,000 Jews 
or about 4-13 per cent of the population of the Empire. The numbcra of 
Jews is especiaUy high in Poland and Lithuania. On an average they 
number 14JOI per cent and in the Warsaw government 18.12 per cenL 
The Jews exceed 10 per cent of the population in the following governments. 
Grodno 17.280/0 Vilna 12.9 0/0 Kief 12.03 o/q 

Kovno 13.71% Kherson 12.32 0/^ Mohilef 1 1.92 0/^ 

Volhynia 13.31% Podolia 12.15 0/0 Witebsk liJ8oO/^ 

Minsk 15.77% 
In the Caucasus they total only 0.63 per cent, in Siberia 0.6, in the 
government of Vhulimir ojo&, in those of Twer and TambofT 0.08, in 
Koetioma ao6, in Penza 0.04. 
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Within this Pale the Jews are not, as in the majority 
of our Western countries, immigrants newly arrived. For 
five or six centuries, on the average, and for twenty 
centuries in some cases, they have been settled in the 
country on the same terms as their Orthodox or Catholic 
compatriots. They include representatives of all races 
and speak or understand all languages from Lettish to 
Roumanian, taking Lithuanian, Polish and the Russian 
tongues by the way. For their own particular use they 
have invented a jai^on which is a mixture of Polish, 
Hebrew and German. 

They practice every business, figure in every walk of life, 
and do not confine themselves as elsewhere to the lib- 
eral and mercantile professions — agriculturists, small shop- 
keepers, workmen and artisans, they are for the most 
part proletarian, poor, very poor people, with no other 
means of support than their daily wage. It is only the 
large towns that have a middle class of 'intellectuals*' 
and capitalists. 

According to an enquiry conducted in 1886 by the 
'^ Temporary Committee for the encouragement of agri- 
culture and commerce among the Jews", the number 
of Jewish artisans and workmen in Russia is between 
5 and 600,000. The figure is undoubtedly much larger 
at the present time. There are many places where, 
in certain trades, there was not a single Jew twenty 
years ago, and which are now for the most part in the 
hands of Israelitish artisans. The Jews are generally 
artisans. There are, it is true, a number of casual 
daily labourers, but this class does not constitute the 
majority. Every trade is represented; the Jewish work- 
men will accept the roughest and most dangerous 
employment. 

Some of them are street pavers and stone breakers. 
Nearly everywhere in the Pale, it is they who are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. In Lithuania, 
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the masons are recruited from their ranks: at Odessa, 
and at Elisabethgrad, they are unloaders of corn, a task 
that is peculiarly laborious and unhealthy. At Kreslava, 
(near Dvinsk) they sort bristles for brushes. In the 
Pale, there is hardly a single church the spire of which 
has not been tiled by Jewish workmen. 

At Kasimilch, at Grodno, and at Vilna, it is almost 
^lely Jews who lash tree trunks into rafts. On the banks 
of the Dnieper, one sees the Jewish porters who unload 
wood from the ships — some of them between sixty and 
sixty-five years of age,— pass days of from 12 to 14 
hours in water to their waists, unloading boats, and 
only too glad if in a good season they can earn in this 
way three roubles (about 6/3^.) a week. At Vilna, 
the vachevnikiy — whose work consists of separating the 
trunks of trees that form the rafts and piling them 
up, — work on horseback, and their dangerous trade 
demands much daring and skill ; there are 480 of them, 
all Jews. 

Nor do the women contribute a less contingent to 
the industrial army. The work-girls in the tobacco 
factories and cigarette workshops are almost without 
exception Jewesses; they work on an average from 11 
to 12 hours a day. There are some, in the match 
factories at Homel, who work 13 and 14 hours a day. 
At Kishinef, at Homel, Minsk, Darisov, Warsaw and 
Vilna, they enter into competition with the men and 
dispute desperately a meagre wage of from 25 to 30 
kopeks a day, in nearly every trade: passementerie, 
bent wood, horsehair for furniture, artificial flowers, 
dress making, millinery and underlinen. * 

Take three medium-sized towns from Lithuania, Poland, 
and Little Russia, Grodno, which has a population 
of 47,000, Lublin with 50,000 and Itomir, which has 
65,000. Here are the official statistics of the Jewish 

* BnUetin of the Ivmdttish Alliance 1898, pp. 31—33. 
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work-people, 2 5, OCX) at Grodno, 23,000 at Lublin, 22,000 
at Itomir: 

Jews^ Grodno. Lublin. Itomir. 

Employed in making clothing and boots 

and shoes 1,722 

„ „ book-keeping and iron- 
mongery 781 

I, „ building and cabinet mak- 
ing 5^ 

„ „ provision-dealing . . . 260 

Mechanics, workmen, and day-labourers 2,934 

6,28s 3,670 7,690 

The Russian Jews cultivate the soil. A small number 
of them, dispersed about the villages in the " colonies *' 
that Catherine II authorised them to found in New 
Russia, go in for farming on a large scale. But crowds 
of them, near the towns, live by their gardens. 

An official government publication, The Productive 
Forces of Russia which appeared at the time of the 
Nijni Novgorod Exhibition, declares that in all the 
governments of the Vistula, Lithuania, and White Russia, 
'' the cultivation of the marshes in plots " has in a great 
measure devolved upon the Jews. In Lithuania more 
particularly, ''the cultivation of vegetables in the out- 
skirts of the towns is carried on for the most part by 
Jews and Tatars." In White Russia, the cultivation of 
the marshes, which has been carried to a high pitch, 
constitutes the occupation of the Jews of Mohilef, of 
staroviers (Russian heretics), and of gardeners originally 
from central Russia. 

The Czars long hesitated as to what attitude to take 
up with regard to the Jews of the Pale. 

Alexander I opened the government schools and crown 
lands to them, but restricted the extent of this Pale 
by forbidding them to settle down within 50 versts of 
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the frontiers of the Empire: he was afraid of their 
conniving with the West, of their smuggling in time of 
peace or their treachery in time of war. Nicholas I did 
not interfere with their scholastic liberties, but cut off 
certain towns from the Pale, Kief, where Jewish 
pollution could not co-exist with the relics of martyrs 
and saints, Sebastopol, Nikolaief, etc. Alexander II, the 
liberator of the serfs, was about to liberate the Jews 
likewise, and accord to them throughout the Empire the 
same civil rights as his other subjects, when he was 
assassinated (March 1881). 

Among the revolutionaries accused of the murder of 
Alexander, were a few Jews: this gave the Slavists a 
good opportunity to reanimate popular hatreds; from 
December 1881 until June 1882, antisemitic riots, with 
pillage and massacres, — the phenomenon, having become 
endemic, has received its specific name in Russian: 
they call it pogrotne—htoXi^ out at Warsaw, Vilna, 
Mohilef, Balta, Ekaterinoslaf, in twenty or thirty towns, 
cost the lives of thousands of Jews, ruined hundreds 
of thousands, while nearly 25,000 sought refuge on 
Austrian soil: ''They say that our little father the 
Czar has willed it so,'* was the pass-word; the govern- 
ment moved neither hand nor foot, and subsequently 
Genera llgnatief. Minister for the Interior and the con- 
fidential agent of the Slavists, promulgated the Laws 
of May 1882: 



I. As a temporary measure, and until the revision of the 
laws regulating the position of the Israelites, Israelites are 
forbidden to settle except in the towns and small market towns. 
An exception is made in favour of the already existing, 
colonies in which Israelities are engaged in agriculture. 

3. Until further notice, no contracts will be considered 
valid, given in the name of an Israelite, and having for 
object die purchase, mortgage, or renting of property situated 
outside the towns and small market towns ; in like manner any 
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warrant given to an Israelite to administer property of the 
above description, or to dispose of the same, is also void. 

3. Israelites are forbidden to trade upon Sundays and 
holy-days of the Christian religion. 

These temporary laws of May 1882 are still: in 
force*; since 1883, however, it has been possible to 
measure the atrocious consequences of them; a com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the position of the 
Jews throughout the Empire, and propose a definite 
course of action for the legislative authorities, came to 
the conclusion, voiced by Prince Demidof San-Donato, 
that: ''There is only one remedy for the present state 
of affairs, and that is: equality for the Jews, and the 
abolition of all laws of exception ; benevolence expressed 
in the law, and passing from the law into the customs 
of the country." M. Pobiedonostsef, in the name of the 
Holy Synod, begged for and obtained the retention of 
the laws of May, without disguising the results that he 
anticipated from them; the following energetic remark 
has been attributed to him, and has at any rate never 
been disavowed by him : " One third of the Jews will 
be converted, one third will emigrate, the rest will die 
of hunger." It really did not seem, after 1883, that 
these laws could have any other result. 

Within the limits of their Pale, the Jews can 
neither acquire nor rent land in the open country, in 
the pure, free air and sunshine, nor even reside or stay 
elsewhere than in the towns and small market towns. 
For the law is interpreted in a literal sense: despite 

* Tfuoretically^ the Laws of May (as specified in an Article IV 
which I have omitted to quote) only apply to the Pale, properly so 
caUed, that is, only to the fifteen proYinces of Lithuania and of White 
and Little Russia : in the ten provinces of the Vistula, on Polish soil, 
the Jevr thioreiicalfy continues to enjoy all the civil rights which render 
him the equal of the Pole. Practically, administrative bye-laws, or the 
personal caprice of officials, bring about the same result— or very nearly 
the same results— in Poland as in the rest of the Pale. 
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the decisions of the Senate, which permits the Jew some 
weeks residence in the country in the Summer, far 
reasons of healthy the officials forbid even these few 
weeks of country air, in the outskirts of the towns in 
the Pale. 

"In the neighbourhood of Kiev, all the Jews sojourning in 
the country during the Summer of 1901 received orders to 
leave the places where they were staying at once. At Tatar- 
bunares, (gov. of Bessarabia), the municipal council has posted 
up a notice prohibiting the Jews bathing in Lake Sosik 
without special permission from the Governor. At Britchane, 
near Odessa, the Jews are forbidden to walk in the garden 
adjoining the churchyard. At Warsaw, the keepers have 
received instructions to prevent Jews, under any pretext, 
penetrating into the public parks. * 

Klein-Lilienthal, a watering-place near Odessa, used to be 
frequented every year, during the holidays, by numbers of 
Israelites; the authorities had never objected. At the end of 
the month of August, a decree, issued without the slightest 
warning, and utterly unexpected, ordered the 700 Jewish 
families residing at Klein-Lilienthal to leave the town within 
three days. 

An Israelite from Nakhitchevan, (Caucasus), had come to 
Karkov to undergo a serious operation at the municipal 
hospital of that town. The operation performed, he received 
at die same time an order to quit the town immediately, in 
spite of his state of health, which was still precarious, and a 
summons to appear before the tribunal of common police 
who imposed on him a fine of 5 roubles for illegal sojourn." t 

What is a town, exactly? And what is a small 
market*town? The law has not defined the terms, but 
leaves to the discretion of the police and the adminis- 
trative authorities the care of declaring that such 
and such an agglomeration of houses is a village and 
such another a country town .... The Jew is conse- 
quently driven from the open country into the existing 

* BnUethk of the Urtelitish AUiance 1901, Page 45. 
t BnUetin of the Isnelltith AUiance 1902, Page 51— 5s. 
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towos, and as in this land, which has long been ravaged 
by wars, and in which farming and lai^e industries are 
only established with difficulty, there are but few towns, 
the Jews are massed together in certain spots; 4 or 5 
million Jews are obliged, I do not say to live, but to 
breathe, in a space in which 200,000 Christians would 
suffocate. 

In 1897 a census was taken of the Empire and the 
census-officials appended to their tables, in the Odesski 
Ustok of the 2 1 St and 29th of February 1897, certain 
reports (it is well known with what vigilance the Russian 
censors protect journalists ag^nst error): 

Zm£v— The Jews are crowded together in the Baiout 
quarter, where the atmosphere is almost unbreathable. In 
one single room I found ten persons, eating, working, and 
sleeping; they had no beds and slept on the floor. Summer 
and Winter alike; the unfortunate wretches have bad health 
and their misery is indescribable. In the town of Lodz 
there are 18000 Jews living on public charity, and when one 
bears in mind that Lodz is a large industrial and commer- 
cial centre, it is easy to imagine what the condition of the 
Jews must be in a town where neither industry nor com- 
merce exists. 

Zi^/w— -There was a house in the Jewish quarter mentioned 
in our register, bearing the number 689. We looked for it 
a long time before finding it, but discovered it at last It is 
a wretched habitation, 'half tumbling down, at the end of a 
dark, blind alley. When we penetrated into it, a suffocating 
smell assailed us : there were seven rooms containing fifty 
persons. 

In one of these dwellings, into which a very little daylight 
penetrated through a skylight, and which measured some four 
paces by three, there were two families composed of eleven 
members. The head of the one family is a navvy, the other 
a coachman. The women only were at home, surrounded 
by children in rags and crying. On their emaciated faces 
could be read the bitterest privations, sufferings and hunger. 
In the second dwelling, which had no window, and was 
lighted through the partly open door, we also found two 
families; there were two women there, both ill. The one, 
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who was eighty years of age, told us the story of her life 
and her misfortunes: very loquacious, she replied to all our 
questions, after having offered us the only chair in the place. 
The second was in bed ; she was a woman of remarkable 
beauty, with large black eyes. Her husband, a coachman, 
had been without work for some months ; she excused herself 
for being unable to rise. The damp and cold in the room 
made us shiver. The husband had gone out early to try to 
find work of some kind. The poor women wept at being 
obliged to reveal their misery to a stranger. They had made 
some effort to give a less disconsolate appearance to their 
room, the visit of the census officers having been announced. 

In order to reach the third dwelling, we had to climb up 
a ladder with unsteady rungs; a garret, with a defective roof, 
which allowed wind, rain, and snow' to enter, was divided 
into several compartments; the first was occupied by a 
printer, who worked in the town; this man earned two 
roubles a week, for labouring sixteen hours a day; he had 
to feed, on this salary, a wife and three children. Never- 
theless, the children looked dean and in good health, and the 
home was respectable. The mother, very proud of her little 
girls, told us that the eldest went to school, and could read 
and write Russian. (Warschawski Dneumik). 

JCisAine/^We have ascertained a most deplorable state of 
affairs. The Jews of Kishinef are absolutely dying of hunger. 
Their sufferings surpass anything that can be imagined. 
Moved by their excessive misery, and wishing to give them 
momentary relief, we have, in conjunction with the commis- 
sary of the district, made a collection among the Christians. 
This collection has brought in over 500 roubles, which will 
provide these poor people with something to eat (Bessarabeiz). 

Minsk— 'Tht pen refuses to record the frightful spectacle of 
the privations which the takers of the census have seen at 
close quarters, while going about among the hovels, garrets 
and cellars, in which thousands of Jews lead a pitiable 
existence. The tears often started to our eyes. On every 
page of the census papers, opposite the words: means of 
support, we have to write, "none". (Minski Ustok). * 

At Elisabethgrad, and at Odessa, many families of 
six persons share sheds made of planks, divided into 

* BaUetio of the Ivielitish Alliinoe 1897, pp. 29—30. 
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two compartments with an area of three or four square 
yards, without a door between. The ditches of Homel 
contain 120 of these huts, in which 2000 individuals are 
housed; their only room serves as shop, kitchen, and 
bedroom. At Vilna, thousands of Jews live in cellars, 
two stories below the level of the streets, in which it 
is necessary to light a candle to see to work or eat. 

Three-quarters of these Jews being working-men, and 
three quarters of these towns being without large indus- 
tries, this accumulation of hand-labour cuts down wages. 
There is not in the whole world, with the exception 
perhaps of China and Japan, any region where human 
labour is so badly paid : both actual wages, in money, and 
wages considered in the light of their proportion to the 
prices of necessary commodities, are at a starvation rate. 

Good average wages, either in factories and in workshops, 
do not exceed 3i or 4 roubles per week: the wages most fre- 
quently paid are from 2\ to 3 roubles; poor wages, \\ to 2 
roubles a week for men. f Women and girls rarely earn 
more than from 6 to 8 roubles a numth^ as a rule 3 to 4 
roubles, sometimes even only if. In a few little market 
towns, prosperous industries have restored starving popular 
tions to comfortable circumstances, or at any rate, to a 
possibility of existence: at Pinsk, the average wages of a 
Jewish population of 20,000, of whom 1800 are workmen and 
women engaged in large industries, reach 4 to 5 roubles a 
week; at Kopis, near Orcha, in White Russia, the china 
manufactories have, during the last fifteen years, much im- 
proved the condition of a population of 8000 inhabitants that 
were, literally, well-nigh dying of hunger: to-day, these factories 
enable 2500 Jews to live, and earn from 30 to 40 roubles a 
month. Elsewhere, clever artisans who have been through 
the technical schools, succeed in making i rouble and i 
rouble 20 per day. But these rare examples only confirm 
the general rule. 

On the other hand, it is possible to quote wages lower 

t It is well known that the rouble is worth about ^», \d, and the 
kopek about \d. 
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ftill. There are places where the average does not exceed 
2 roubles a week, at Balta, for instance. At Nanef, on the 
Dnieper, there are 1500 Israelites to every 10,000 inhabitants : the 
average wages are from 71 roubles per month. In White 
Russia, in the government of Mohilef, the officials never 
speak of the weavers of Dubrovno, without gestures of pity: 
4000 Jews with hollow faces, lack-lustre eyes, and bodies 
emaciated by twenty hours of work a day, which brings them 
in 75 kopeks or a rouble a week, with which to feed a family 
of from six to eight persons I Although the thrift of the Jews 
is proverbial, no one can assert that such wages are sufficient 
to keep body and soul together: holidays, on which they 
may not work, are almost as frequent as workdays, so that 
half the time the poor workmen are compelled to do without 
even these starvation wages. 

The small shopkeeper class, almost as numerous, is no 
better off. There are an almost incalculable number of little 
shopkeepers whose stock in trade is not worth more than 
from 6 to 15 roubles; some of them toil all day to earn 15 
or 20 kopeks. In many towns, Elisabethgrad, Mohilef, Minsk 
and Vilna, they are obliged to be content with a weekly 
profit of from 2 to 2| roubles. 

In face of such misery, public and private charity are 
impotent At Odessa, one quarter of the population lives, 
no one knows how, or begs; at Easter, 60,000 persons out of 
130,000 asked for municipal assistance to purchase unleavened 
bread At Mohilef, a quarter of the Jewish population of 
about 800 families, required the same assistance; the revenue 
frt>m the tax on meat decreases every year; in the short 
space of 10 years, it has fallen from 14000 to 8500 roubles. 
At Berditchef, where nevertheless a certain revival of indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural activity may be perceived, 
one meets, in the public squares, with a considerable number 
of Jews without settled occupation, waiting for a chance of 
earning a few kopeks as porters, guides or messengers: one 
third of the population—five thousand families— is without 
means of support * 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Government 
exacts its ordinary taxes from these poor wretches, — 
and first and foremost, its tax in blood. 

• BnUdin of the Itnelitith AUiaoce 1898, p. 38, 29. 
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The Jew, like all the other subjects of the Czar, has 
to go through a term of compulsory military service, 
but he can never attain to the rank of officer, or even 
band conductor. He is accused of trying by every 
means in his power to escape from the recruiting: but 
official statistics prove that, except in cases of emigra- 
tion, he makes it a point of honour, as it were, to 
respond to the call, a feeling in which perhaps a little 
flattery to the authorities is also mingled, but likewise a 
great deal of hope that some day his race may benefit 
by his personal sacrifice. 

Each year, the Government Messenger publishes the 
number of conscripts and soldiers under arms: of the 
970,000 conscripts in the Empire, (figures from 1897) 
50,000 were Jews : of the 280,000 under arms, the Jews 
numbered nearly 16,000: this means that they draft 
over from 31 to 32 per cent of Jews as against 28 or 
29 Christians. The war in the Balkans and the war in 
Manchuria — on this point the Russian press is unanimous, 
— have proved that these Jews serve with as much 
courage and discipline as the other soldiers of the Czar. 

Local and general taxes, ordinary and extraordinary 
taxes, duties and rates, the Jew has to take his share 
of each and every one of them without ever being 
allowed to take part in the elective councils, either of 
his trade or of his province, which watch over, — from a 
distance, — the imposition and administration of them. * 

* The BuHeHn of the Israelitisk Alliance 1898 (page 24 ind onward) 
gives the synopsis of an article io the Woshkod relating to the vagaries 
of the Municipal Council of I^iev. According to the law in operation 
since 1858, Jews were not allowed to stay in Kiev for a period exceed- 
ing three days. In order to facilitate a strict watch being kept over 
them, three inns were erected by the town in which all were obliged to 
put up, and the town realised an annual increment of 6000 roubles 
from their contract with these inns. When, after 1858, the Jews received 
permission to lodge at private houses, this source of income disappeared. 
In order to replace it, General VasiltchikofT, on his own authority, put 
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But besides all this, the Jew is liable to special 
chai|^es; he has to pay the "candle tax/* in order to 
be allowed to light his two Friday evening candles on 
the eve of the Sabbath; he has to pay the ''cap tax" 
for permission to cover himself during his prayers; he 
has to pay the " meat tax/* to secure the right of having 
his meat killed according to the rites of his religion 
{Jtosck^r)f and this tax is paid twice and three times over, 
both by butcher and customers; he has to pay the 
''trunk tax/' and some score of other taxes on his rents, 
his supposed profits, his workrooms and workshops, his 
printing establishments, and his inheritances. 

There is six times as much extorted from him as from 
other contributors, and the legal pretext is that a con- 
siderable part of these revenues are to be devoted to 
the sole benefit of Israelitish communities, synagogues, 
schools and establishments ; three quarters of the whole 
ought to go into the '* Jewish Fund*' of each province; 
but the Government never renders any account of the 
sums raised, and if some Jewish fund by chance receives 
anything, they will borrow, as in the case of the com- 
missary of Kishinef, some 100,000 roubles from it with 
which to build a residence for the Governor 



ft special tax on meat According to the usual plan, the collecting of 
this tax was contracted for. The income from it rose year by year; 
funds are derived from this source to make provision for the needs of 
the Israelitish commuoity, but 15,000 roubles are first deducted for the 
benefit of the town. 

But the police did their work so well that the number of Israelites 
residing in the town diminished every day, the income from the tax 
dropping at the same time: it became necessary to impose one more 
condition, and it was decided that the Israelite community at Kiev should 
only be entitled to 46 per cent of the amount of the tax received, etc. 
This rate b still considered too high by certain of the members of the 
municipal council of Kiev. 
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And all this is simply the legal state of af&irs; it is 
not difficult to imagine, in this land of extortion and 
highhanded overriding of the law, what use the police 
official, the judge, and all the other functionaries can 
make of this condition of the law, what advantages they 
can secure from ''populations with restricted rights," 
and how it is that this Pale which the Jews possess 
in Russia, is in no wise better off than the worst bled 
provinces in the Ottoman Empire. There are two 
administrative operations in particular that lend them- 
selves to extortion: the definition of a market town, 
and the recruiting of soldiers. 

The Jew is only allowed to reside in the towns and 
market towns; it is enough for a Tchinovnik^ (official) 
to strike off such and such a group of houses from the 
list of market towns, for the police to have the right 
to turn out the thousands of Jews who were legally 
settled there, within twenty-four hours. 

The Russian paper, Odessa Listok^ for Oct. 30th 
1896 publishes the announcement, passed by the 
censor : 

The extraordinary assembly of the zemstvo of the govern- 
ment of Kherson, was concluded the 10/22 Oct ; among the 
questions of general interest discussed, we may mention the 
transformation of villages into market-towns. 

On the 5th of January 1893, the former Governor of Kherson 
transformed into villages, by a stroke of the pen, more than 
60 market towns, amongst them, several large commercial 
centres. According to the terms of this decree, all the new 
villages were exposed to the danger of losing their commercial 
position and the greater part of their population. The law 
was against the continued residence of the Jews. It was not 
however the interests of the Jews only that were at stake: 
the landlords of the quondam market towns lost enormous 
sums at one blow. 

In spite of its ardent wish to interfere, the zemstvo was 
only able to do so during its session extraordinary in Nov. 
189S, by pointing out the absolute illegality of the measure, 
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and its diBastiotis effect upon the commercial interests of the 
kx:alities of the places in question, and upon the private 
interests of the landed proprietors. 

The Bulletin of the Israelitish Alliance (year 1898, 
page 32) adds: 

The Senate of the Empire, £Euthful to the traditions of 
justice and tolerance which are the glory of this august 
assembly, has annulled a large number of Governors' orders 
arbitrarily transforming market towns into villages. But the 
proceedings of the Senate are long and costly, and by the 
time that a solution is arrived at, the poor Jews have long 
been expelled and have gone to swell the numbers of the 
wretches crowded together in the towns of the Pale. 

In the case of the recruiting abuses, it is still more 
difficult to render any assistance, individual interests 
only being at stake, and the high-handed measures 
adopted pressing only upon the poorest and most help- 
less, who have not the means of purchasing the good* 
will, or even the honesty of the Commissioners. 

The Russian law provides for exemption in many cases 
(the Empire furnishes each year four times as many 
conscripts as can be enrolled), but it is seldom that a 
poor Jew is exempted, unless for some tangible infirmity; 
he gets put in the place of some rich man, either Jew 
or Christian. 

The law imposes a fine of 300 roubles, or the enlist- 
ment of a relative, upon every Jewish family or com- 
munity, any member of which has omitted to join his 
regiment. The civil employees keep a strict register of 
every Jewish birth, but are more careless in the matter 
of deaths: in 1894 the municipality of Vilna discovered 
that in one market town alone, 18 young men on the 
recruiting list were dead, and lay buried in the cemetery, 
but a fine of 5400 roubles (or ^562) was nevertheless 
exacted from their families, likewise 1 8 substitutes from 
the community. 
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The Bulletin of the Israelitish Alliance collects every 
year from the Russian newspapers accounts of the in- 
credible vagaries of this recruiting. Here, for example, 
is what is reported in the Bulletins for 1897 ^^^ 1898: 

At Zwenigorod, the Jews have succeeded in making the 
police give them certificates notifying the death of 23 young 
men inscribed on the levy. At Yampol, on the contrary, 
the police have flatly refused to institute any enquiry; the 
result has been that 14 young Jews, who had received exemp- 
tion for perfecdy valid reasons, have been incorporated into 
the army in the place of their deceased comrades. But, 
seeing that the latter were 43 in number, there still lacked 
strangely enough, 29 young Jews who had failed to join their 
corps. 

But the most numerous plaints come from Straraya-Sinawa. 
The registers there were kept by an imaginative man who 
for the space of thirty years amused himself by crediting 
with children people who had never had any, of registering 
girls as boys, and even of doubling and trebling the numbers 
of new-bom children. 

Volumes could be written containing nothing but the 
enumeration of one half the tricks that the tchinormik 
invents or perfects each year at the expense of the 
Jews: from straightforward swindling to theil by force 
of arms, from falsehood in public documents, to false 
administrative reports and false witness before the courts, 
from a blow with the fist to murder, from illicit petty 
profits to actual pillage, his proceedings are characterised 
by every mood from contempt to actual good humour, 
from rage to cordiality, and are always aimed less at 
the man's life than at his purse. 

The official documents and newspapers themselves 
proclaim the ferocious avidity of this method of admin- 
istration. In May 1897 ^^^ criminal court of Radom 
condemned to penal servitude for life Captain Kiritchenko, 
the chief of police in that town, for a series of misdeeds 
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and thefts committed in conjunction with his agents. The 
Judiciary Gazette, the ready organ of the Minister of 
Justice, thus sums up the case: 

''The efforts of Captain Kiritchenko and his acolytes seem 
to have been chiefly directed to protecting thieves and brigands 
from the attacks of honest people, and shielding their occu- 
pation from any interference by justice, to transforming the 
town of Radom into a den of robbers, and to oppressing, 
brutally and ferociously, one section of the population. The 
Jews of Radom have had to bear, almost alone, the whole 
weight of the administration of M. Kiritchenko; they have 
been treated by him as ''subjects under suspicion, and per- 
nicious to the other inhabitants." 

The Public Prosecutor conducted his case, not only against 
Captain Kiritchenko and his gang, but also against the admin- 
istrative institutions that have permitted such abuses. Still, 
he omitted to mention what the position of the "population 
with restricted rights" (Jews) really was, together with the 
the reason of their enforced dumbness. The town of Radom, 
is after all, only a third-rate town : what is the position of 
the Jews dsewhere? The conditions which gave rise to the 
Radom case exist in other places: a general commission of 
enquiry, for the purpose of thoroughly studying the situation 
in all the Southern countries seems imperatively called for. 
It is hard to believe that Captain Kiritschenko's equal could 
be found.** 

The Woshkod of the 12th May (24th May) 1897 adds: 

"In his address to the court, the Public Prosecutor ex- 
pressed his surprise that the Jews who had been molested, 
arbitrarily imprisoned, and made the easy prey of the rapa- 
cious police officers, had never uttered the slightest complaint. 
However, the case has brought to light the reason of this 
sOence. Whom were they to complain to? How were they 
to complain ? They found it a shade better to pay the police 
than to do so, for what fate awaited the Jew who made a 
complaint? Even before he had given utterance to it, he 

would have been banished and ruined. 
What civic courage can be expected from a population 

oppressed by hundreds of laws of exception and enjoying, 

in reality, not one right of which they could be certain ? It 
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meant instant rain to enter upon a struggle with the police, 
or even to resist; the consequence being, that it is a common 
thing to see hundreds of Jews leaving the villages they in- 
habit at a mere sign from the police. 

The Jew realises his impotence and for him l^^ality is 
non-existent ; he bows his head, submits to every insult, every 
humiliation, every injustice. He cannot do otherwise. That 
is the truth, and if the facts that the Radom case has brought 
to the crude light of day, do not open the eyes of those 
who govern us, it will be becuase they will not see." 

If the Jew be rich, — and such are in an infinitesimal 
minority — he may find some protector in high places; 
the Grand Dukes are not all insusceptible of pity or 
g^radtude and the Bulletins of the Israelitish Alliance 
are fond of repeating that the Senate of the Empire 
has always made some effort to check the effects of 
administrative corruption and legal iniquity. 

Some few Jews, bankers, commissioners, or capitalists 
may perhaps live almost happily in the large towns of 
the Pale: for two or three thousand years, happy 
Jews have been satisfied with a very moderate security. 
But the crowd, the four or five millions of famished 
poor, for them every concerted appeal, the least sign 
of public discontent or the slightest manifestation in 
word or act, often the most trivial municipal petition 
to the Senate or to the Emperor, is the signal for 
disasters direr still. 

When the Governor of a town or a province, a 
tckinavnik of high rank, finds himself in a tight position, 
having carried his extortions a little too fas, he orga- 
nises a pogrofne : hired agitators spread accusations 
against the Jews (as a rule, they chobse the approach 
of Easter, the orthodox Christian being then more suscep- 
tible to the counsels of fanaticism) ; mysterious placards, 
papers tolerated or inspired by the censor, sometimes 
even open air orators, — meetings and speeches which 
cannot fail to be known to the police— summon the 
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Christian town and Christian neighbourhood to the pillage 
of the Jewish quarter; it is declared and even printed, 
that "our little father the Czar authorises and requests 
his people to relieve him of the Jew/' 

In the Petersbourgskaia Viedomostt of the 3rd March 
1897, we read: 

" Until that day, Schpola was a market town celebrated for 
its flourishing trade and the comparative prosperity of its 
inhabitants: to-day it is reduced to ashes; the doors of the 
Jewish homes have been staved in, the furniture wrecked and 
set fire to; in front of the shops piles of ruined merchan- 
dise are heaped up, and peasants, women and children are 
eagerly filling with plunder the bags that they have had 
the precaution to bring with them. What is the reason of the 
disturbance? Merely a quarrel between a few peasants and 
a Jewish blacksmith; the quarrel soon ttuned to a fight, and 
the fight to a massacre. 

The disorders, which commenced on the i8th of February, 
market day, only came to an end on Wednesday at ten 
o'clock at night, on the arrival of the military and the 
authorities. Some days previously the Jews of the village of 
Marianovka had warned their co-religionists of Schpola that 
the peasants of Marianovka and the neighbourhood were 
preparing an attack. The Jews of Schpola immediately gave 
notice to the Commissary of police, who ignored their appeal. 
The riot broke out on the Tuesday: the Commissary for 
the Schpola district, informed by telegraph, arrived on Wed- 
nesday morning with four police ofiicers. They looked on 
as spectators. 

Schpola numbered a Jewish population of 4000 families. 
Silks and woollens and materials of every sort lay about the 
streets, torn to pieces, and soaked in a sea of petroleum; 
slaved casks emptied their contents into the gutters; fiimiture, 
mirrors, and beds, were broken to pieces and flung into the 
streets. The streets presented an appalling aspect. The con- 
fusion was terrible. The prayers of the Russian priest, who 
tried to interpose, were unheeded; the mob compelled him 
to retire into his church. The Jews who attempted to defend 
themselves were struck down; the Jewish women and children, 
in terror, took refuge in the cellars; some few women, lying 
in childbed, died of fright The strong box of a Jewish mer- 

10 
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chant was dragged into the street, and after breaking it openy 
the plunderers divided amongst them 6000 roubles in specie, 
and 7000 roubles in title deeds, together with a quantity of 
silver and commercial effects; the shops were forced open 
with skeleton keys provided for the purpose. 

It was only at ten o'clock at night that the Cossacks 
arrived and dispersed the peasants; about a hundred of these 
latter were arrested, bastinadoed, put in irons, and taken to 
prison. Everything goes to prove that the riot had been 
carefully prepared for a long time.** 

The following extract is from the Novoie Vremia of 
April 24th (May 6th) 1 897 : 

"The market town of Kantacouz^ne has just been the scene 
of very serious disorders. On April i6th (28th), the entire 
market town was reduced to a heap of ruins. Every shop 
has been pillaged in this wretched town, and every Jewish 
house destroyed. The mob have carried off all the mer- 
chandise. By an inexplicable miracle, the synagogue has 
remained standing, the mob having touched neither that, nor 
the rabbi's house. The Russian priest came out of his house 
several times to implore the crowd to have pity on the 
unfortunate Jews, but no one paid any attention to his inter- 
vention ; he only received the insults and invectives of the 
populace for his pains." 

The Woshkod of May 9th 1897 added, to its recital 
of the facts, the following remarks : 

''It was only on the 30th of April that the governor of 
Kherson and his two battalions of infantry arrived on the 
scene. The administrative and judiciary authorities also arrived, 
and an inquiry was instituted at once. A great deal of the 
stolen merchandise was found in the neighbouring villages. 
Sixty peasants have been arrested. 

Most assuredly, severe preventive measures could have 
mitigated, if not prevented, the disorders at Kantacouzene, 
likewise at Schpola. The Jewish population ought itself 
perhaps to have taken precautions against being surprised as 
it were between two fires, the demented mob on the one 
hand, and the impotent police on the other. In a large 
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number of places within the Pale, a dangerously signi- 
ficant excitement has been perceptible. Even in densely 
populated towns, such as Marioupol, and Woznessensk, 
one could feel, as it were in the air, that the populace 
were preparing to plunder the Jews, always under the 
same pretext, deverly disseminated by the ringleaders, 
"that the authorities have decreed a general massacre of 
the Jews, and the division of their property among the 
peasants." 

As long as these ideas are freely circulated among the 
people disorders will ensue, esi)ecially if the authorities 
only interfere after disasters have occurred. This is what 
happened at Kantacouzene: long before the Russian 
Easter the authorities were warned of the intentions of the 
populace. 

As an illustration, let us recollect what used to take place 
at Odessa. For nearly thirty years, as Easter time came round, 
the Greeks of Odessa used to molest the Jews and murders 
were sometimes committed. But since the Governor of 
Odessa has adopted severe measures, and since the entire 
Greek colony has been made responsible, and rigorous 
penalties imposed on the refractory Greeks, the disorders 
have ceased" 

Some weeks of methodical preparation are necessary 
in order to bring the Christians into a proper frame of 
mind: as a rule, whether Russians, Moldavians, Lithu- 
anians, or Poles, they despise and slander the Jew, but 
do not hate him ; the tchinovnik is not always successful 
in provoking a massacre; without the inducement of 
pillage, the people would hardly ever move. But the 
tchinovnik and his officious journalists work metho- 
dically; even in the event of a too complete success, 
they can rest assured that M. Pobiedonostsef will not 
deliver them up to the tender mercies of Justice, or of 
public opinion; as long as M. de Plehve lived, they 
were even sure of a reward as well. 

The task is a doubly patriotic one : if it be possible 
to incense against the Jew, an annexed people, a non- 
Russian population, such as the Moldavians in Bessarabia, 
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the Greeks on the Black Sea, die Poles on the Vistula, 
and the Lithuanians or the Letts on the Baltic, this, in 
the eyes of Europe, renders legitimate all the measures 
taken, or to be taken, for Russianising and curbing the 
butchers of the Jews. 



The first great pogrome date;? from the year 1871: 
the Governor of Odessa, General Kotzebue, a German 
by race, let the crowd of Greek watermen and small 
shopkeepers loose upon the Jews who, during the whole 
of the war of 1870 — 1871, had shown too openly their 
sympathies for the French: for three days, the Jewish 
quarter, — half the town — was given up to pillage. But 
under the reign of Alexander II this kind of momentary 
caprice was not the rule: under Alexander III and 
Nicholas II, on the contrary, the pogrome has become 
one of the regular incidents of official life ; for the last 
twenty-five years, there has not been one single year 
without its pogrome^ either on a large or small scale. 

The years 1881 — 1882 and 1890 — 1892 were distin- 
guished by more widespread and more virulent outbursts ; 
that at Kishinef, in April 1903 remains the model par 
excellence. Here is the Russian account of it; I will 
not add a word to what is stated in the Russian news- 
papers (controlled by the censor). We read in the Novosti 
No. loi, of the 14th to the 27th of April, 1903: * 

On Easter Sunday and Monday, an infuriated Christian 
mob, consisting of both young men and adults, workmen, 
and even men in uniform and officials, pillaged and destroyed 
all the Jewish houses, shops and establishments, killing and 
wounding many, amongst them, a large number of women 
and children. These latter were simply flung by their assas- 

* I qaote from the French ttanslation of Henri Dagan in his CaMers 
d€ la Quin%aine\ No. I of the fifth series: Lts Massacres de Kickmef 
tt la sUuation des proUtaires juifs in Kustie, 
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sins out of a second or third storey window upon the 
pavement • . • . 

All the streets are covered with a thick layer of feathers 
and eiderdown, from the torn coverlets and bedclothes, 
and all the furniture in the houses pillaged has been 
broken to atoms. Even the floors, stoves, and fireplaces 
have been destroyed. I was a witness of the pillage at 
Kiev in 1883, but what I saw there is nothing to what I 
have seen these last few days. What the plunderers could 
not destroy and carry off, they saturated with petroleum and 
set fire to. 

The trouble came to an end without a shot being fired, 
as soon as the town was declared to be in a state of siege. 
The damage has been estimated at several millions of 
roubles; thousands of persons have been left without a roof 
over their heads, without clothing and without food. Everyone 
is convinced that these unprecedented disturbances are the 
result of the abominable propaganda of M. Krouchevan in 
the Bessarabeit; before these appeared, the Jews were on 
very good terms with the local population. 

In the Petersbaurgskaia Viedomosti^ No. 109, we read: 

The Jews, in terror of their life, implored the police and 
the patrol stationed in the street to defend them, but these 
latter remained passive spectators of the pillage and massacre. 
As the police did nothing, the Israelites ran to the telegraph 
office, but their telegrams were not received anywhere. Then 
it was that M. J. S. Moutchnik set out for Mirenu station and 
from there sent news of the massacres to St. Petersburg; on 
the Sth April (21st), the town of Kishinef was declared to be 
in a state of siege; the massacres and pillage ceased as if 
by magic Next followed the arrest of the rioters. It was 
not difficult to prove that a band well organised and well- 
trained by intelligent assassins had been at work. Before 
killing them, the monsters had made their victims undergo 
unheard of tortures. One carpenter had his hands cut off 
with his own saw. Another poor fellow they cut open, and 
after removing his bowels, stuffed him with wool out of a 
mattress. It is enough to make one shudder with horror to 
enter the cemeteries and examine the corpses of the women. 
Take these three: one has her abdomen cut open in the form 
of a cross; the other has naib driven through her nostrils 
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and penetratmg the skull; the third has her brea^ cut off. 
Yonder is a scholar in the seventh standard who has been 
killed and had his tongue torn out Further on, there is a 
strangled child" 

Here ag^n is an account of a visit to Kishinef two 
months after the pogrome^ recorded by W. Korolenko, 
the author: 

"I arrived at Kishinef two months after the pogranu. 

In spite of the measures taken by the police, traces of the 
rioti were still visible everywhere: even in the principal 
streets, there were wrecked houses and broken windows. In 
the suburbs it was worse. 

I certainly make no pretensions to explaining here with 
any measure of completeness this heartrending episode, or 
to relating how in a moment the mob forgot all the principles 
of elementary civilisation, in order to return to its primitive 
instincts of ferocious bestiality. It is very possible that all 
the secret springs of the Kishinef crime will one day be 
made known, and the affair be as clear and intelligible as the 
mechanism of a clock that has been taken to pieces. What 
I wish to do is to give some idea, if not of the consternation 
—that is impossible—, at least of the reflection of the sinister 
consternation which seized me during my short stay; I shall 
endeavour to reproduce, with as much coolness as possible, 
one episode of the massacres, viz: the history of No. 13, a 
house that for the future will enjoy a melandioly celebrity. 

No. 13 is situated in the fourth ward of Kishinef, in a litde 
street which bears the name of Asiatic, at the comer of 
Stavrisky Street. The inhabitants of Kishinef are themselves 
not well acquainted with the names of these narrow and 
tortuous streets, and the Jewish coachman did not at first 
understand where it was that we wished to go. Then my 
companion, who had been at Kishinef for some three weeks 
already, said to him: 

"—House No. 13 . . . there where they killed. . . . 

"—Ah! . . . Yes I . . . replied Automedon, bowing his head." 

We found the house so sadly celebrated. Small, covered 
with tiles like all the houses in Kishinef, it looked like a 
corpse, with its gaping windows and their shattered shutters, 
W^ its doors broken in and filled up with planks and heaps 
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of rubbish.... We must be just to the Kishinef police: 
they only offered a very feeble resistance to the butchers; 
they have put very energetic measures in force against the 
Jews, forcing them to repair the houses that have been 
sacked and des tr oyed ; but they have no longer any juris- 
diction over the owner of No. 13. 

The courtyard was heaped with down and feathers, frag- 
ments of furniture, splinters of glass, broken crockery, and 
remnants of clothing; the furniture was smashed into tiny 
atoms, the crockery trodden upon, and clothes rent to pieces, 
a torn sleeve was lying on the ground, and further away, a 
child's little nightdress. At the comer of the courtyard, under 
the shed^ you could still see plainly a great brown stain,— 
coagulated blood. 

We drew back from thb stain with an involuntary sensation 
of horror and disgust; the blood of it was mingled with lime, 
mud, and feathers. In the house, everything had been sacked 
with the same thoroughness as in the courtyard: the paper 
torn frx>m the walls, the doors broken in, the hearths and 
mantlepieces destroyed, and holes knocked here and there 
in the walls. The fastidious "care*' taken over the savage 
destruction of everything has given rise to a strange fable in 
the town. They tell that before the pogrome^ one of the 
Kishinef Antisemites had prepared a whole stock of stakes, 
furnished with sharp hooks, and that "special agents ** had 
distributed these to the rioters and afterwards taken them 
back into their own keeping. 

"No. 13" consisted of seven apartments, in which there 
lived, crowded together, and in very poor circumstances, 
eight Jewish families, forty-five persons altogether, counting 
the children. The proprietor of the house. Mocha Makline, 
was a messenger, and had a shop in the town as well. All 
his occupations, including his messenger employment, his shop, 
and his house, only brought him in 1500 roubles (£160) a 
year. The other inhabitants of the house regarded him as 
a rich and fortunate man. He did not live in No. 13, but 
his daughter, his son-in-iaw, and his grandchildren occupied 
one of the apartments. 

Navtoula Serebrenik, a small skopkeeper, was one of the 
principal tenants. We must also mention Berlatski, a shop 
assistant, and his wife and four children. He earned 4s 
roubles a month. Nissensohn, aged 46, was a sort of ap- 
countanty a somewhat learned profession that be carried oi) 
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by contract, and which brought him in 25 to 30 roubles a 
month. He had a wife, Ita, a|^d two children. Itzik Gervitz 
was an attendant at the hospital, hui having been out of work 
for some little time before the pognnne^ was in a state of 
great destitution. Gofcha Tourkenitch had a carx>enter's 
workshop and employed three workmen, and Bassia Barabasch 
had a slaughtering establishment. Then there was Gruenschpun, 
the glazier, who set out every morning with his glass window 
panes, and came back at night vrith his day s earnings. 

All the figures quoted are taken from the statements of the 
victims or their relatives. They will go to prove how very 
rich the people who lived in No. 13 were. And we may 
mention that these figures, which were appended to an appeal 
for damages, might rather be suspected of exaggeration 
than the contrary. 

^ On the 6th of April, the first day of the great Christian 
festival, the pograme commenced in the town. In the evening 
the troubles ceased of their own accord and the night was 
passed in anguished terror. Towards ten o'clock next morn- 
ing, Policeman No* 148, a personage well known in the 
quarter, appeared and, doubtless being concerned for the 
welfare of the Jews, advised them in a loud voice to enter 
their houses and not to go out into the streets. The Jews, 
as will be readily believed, followed his advice, and the 
crowded dwellings were filled with their terrified tenants. 
With closed doors and shop-fronts, the whole of Asiatsky 
Lane seemed to be sunk into a state of numb and passive 
expectation. 

I have reason to believe that all the suburbs of Kishinef 
presented the same appearance,— closed shop fronts, deserted 
streets, and air of waiting for what might happen, — on the 
second day of the pogrome. 

I have had the sad privilege of talking to one of the vic- 
tims. Before the pogrome he had only one eye. During 
the massacres, some Christian thought it his duty to put out 
the other; I asked him if he knew who the Christian was, 
and he answered, in a hef-oic tone of voice, that he could 
not say, for certain, but that his neighbour's son boasted 
that he had done it, with a weight fastened to a piece of 
string .... When he regained consciousness at the hospital, 
his first words had been enquiries after his &mily and his 
daughter: **Ita, where is my Ita?" **Here I am," replied Ita, 
who was standing near the bed. But the invalid was still 
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and asked again: "Ita, Ita, where are you, where 
are you?" She bent over him again, ^and repeated that she 
was there, but Meyer Weissman, who did not as yet quite 
understand what had happened, began to fling his arms 
about, complaining that he could not see his daughter. He 
could not see her because the " Christian lad " had put out 
his second eye with a weight, presumably for reasons of 
symmetry. 

Policeman No. 148 returned during the morning from the 
town, where he had probably thought to receive clear and 
definite orders, but he did not receive any such orders, and 
so, when he got back into his own quarter, he was obliged 
to be content with giving the following advice: "Well! shut 
yourselves up in your houses, and keep quiet." A few 
moments after, the rioters poured in firom the neighbouring 
streets and squares. 

This policeman, after his benevolent advice, sat down on a 
post, evidently having nothing else to do, and, according to 
all accounts, remained there. The mob arrived at eleven 
o'clock, flanked by two patrob— who unfortunately had 
not any orders either. It consisted of some fifty or sixty 
individuals, amongst them, a few Moldavian peasants. The 
tale goes that they first invaded a wine shop, and said to the 
tavern-keeper, "Give us 30 roubles, or we will kill you." He 
gave them the thirty roubles, and thus escaped death; but 
as may be imagined, he promptly hid himself, so as not to 
tempt the indulgence of the savage crowd. . . . 

The latter, without loss of time, had begun their work of 
devastation, and in the twinkling of an eye the place was 
covered with broken glass, wrecked furniture, and feathers. 

On the left of the entrance door, in the comer where the 
stain of blood is still visible, there a few little wooden sheds. 
In one of these sheds, Gruenschpun, the glazier, his wife, 
and two children, Ita Paskar, also with two children, and one 
other litde girl of fourteen, a servant, had taken refiige; there 
was nothing in the place that could be wrecked or broken, 
so that the Jews thought they would there be secure from 
attack. Policeman No. 148, having received no orders, was 
sitting on the post, and the two patrols were stationed 
at the top and bottom of the street in which No. 13 was 
situated. 

The mob rushed towards the shed. There was only one 
man there, Gruenschpun the glazier. A neighbour, a Mol- 
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damn, whom Groemdipun's widow pointed out to as by 
name, (he was an acquaintmoeX was the first to aim a blow 
at the glazier's throat with a k^fe . . « . The unhappy wretch 
tried to escape from the shed, but was caught, dragged in 
again, and finished off with cudgels on the spot whem the 
blood stain is still visible. When we asked her if she really 
knew the name of the assassin, and if she might not possible 
be making a mistake, Gruenschpun's widow replied, without 
a tremor of uncertainty: "I carried him in my arms when 
he was a child May the Lord give us as good a life as we 
were good acquaintances." 

After that, the situation became clear: the Jews, and the 
mob itself, perhaps, knew what was to be expected. The 
Israelites wriggled "like rats in a mousetrap," according to 
the expression of one of the ''Christians" of Kishinev a 
jovial man, who sees in such things matters to joke over. 

A few of the Jews rushed up into the loft .... In the same 
shed where Gruenschpun was killed, a black hole in the 
roof itself led to the loft The way is narrow and awkward. 
The first to attempt it were Berlatzki and his daughter; 
Makline, the landlord of the house, followed him. Makline, 
as we have already said, did not live in the house. Uneasy 
as to his daughter's fate, he had come to fetch her, but found 
she had already gone, with her children. Now he had to 
think of his own safety. All three reached the loft without 
difficulty; the assassins dashed after them. 

The loft belonging to No. 13 is a dark and tiny room, 
filled up with beams, chimney pots, and the supports of the 
roof. The unfortunate fugitives, after having rushed once or 
twice round this loft, saw that it was impossible for them to 
hide themselves there, and, hearing the shouts of their pur- 
suers behind them they commenced to demolish the roof. Up 
there, there was sunshine, there were houses, the crowd, 
Policeman No. 148, the patrols, the daylight, and men .... 
they managed to make two holes. The first to pass through 
was Mocha Makline, for he was "little and light", as an 
eye-witness said. Berlatzki helped his daughter Chafka up. 
Then he tried himself to get through the hole, but his 
persecutors were already in the loft, and one of them seized 
him by the foot 

And then, under the very eyes of the crowd, a desperate 
struggle commenced. The daughter was pulling her father 
up, and below, one of the rioters held him by the leg. The 
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Struggle was, of oonrsCy very tmeqnal, and there is no doabt 
that Berlatski would never again have seen the light of day, 
if his daughter, after stopping pulling at her father, had not 
bent down towards the opening, and begged his pursuer to 
loose him. And he loosed him. 

And he loosed the Jew. . . . 

The three victims appeared on the roof. Once again they 
saw the light of day, the square, the neighbouring houses, 
the blue sky and Policeman No. 148 on his post, the patrols, 
waiting for orders, and perhaps too, the priest, who, in 
obedience to his Christian conscience, attempted, alone and 
unarmed, to control the ferocious band of butchers. This 
priest happened to be passing through the square, when some 
of the Jews begged him to intervene. Unfortunately I do 
not know the priest's name. He was evidently a good man 
who did not believe that in Holy Russia, or even anywhere 
else, there could be a race the children of which deserved 
to be killed like wild beasts. Neither did he think that there 
could be in Russia people who had any right to assassinate 
the inoffensive Jews in the full light of day. His first 
movement, and his immediate impulse, was to approach the 
crowd with words of Christian persuasion. But the rioters 
responded with threats and he withdrew. 

The three victims appeared on the roof. Behind them 
surged the assassins. The Jews began to run about the roof, 
now being visible on the side next the street, now pass- 
ing over to the side looking over the yard,—and after them 
ran the assassins. The same neighbour who had killed 
Gruenschpun, wounded Berlatzki. Another of the rioters 
threw at the feet of the Jews an iron washhandstand that, 
two months after the pograme^ we could still see on the roof. 
The iron basin rang again as it struck the roof, and the 
crowd probably laughed. 

At last all three flung themselves down from the roof; 
Cha'ika happened to fall on a heap of down, and was not 
killed. Maldine and Berlatzki, wounded already, bruised 
themselves in falling from the roof, whereupon the hateful 
mob of voluntary executioners finished them off with sticks, 
and buried them, laughing, under a heap of pillow feathers. 
Then they poured over them several barrels of wine, and the 
poor wretches, (Makline, they said, still breathed several hours 
after), were suffocated in a puddle of mud, wine and feathers. 

Nissensohn was assassinated last He had hidden with 
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his wife in the cellar when he heard the cries of his murder- 
ed coreligionists; he knew then that death and slaughter 
had entered the house, and he ran out into the street 
Nissensohn succeeded in getting as far as the courtyard in 
front of No. 13 and would hare escaped, but seeing the 
assassins after his wife, he called her. His shouts attracted 
attention to himself. They left the wife and pursued the 
husband; he was caught and killed in front of No. 7, in 
Asiatsky Lane. It is said that one of the assassins was a 
Pole, and the other a Moldavian. As it had rained before 
Easter, there were puddles on the sides of the road. Nissen- 
sohn fell into one of these, and his murderers swilled him 
in it, as if he were a cloth being washed and wrung. 

After this, the crowd, having gratified its murderous in- 
stincts, ceased to kill, and restricted itself to demolishing the 
houses. The Jews from the neighbouring dwellings came 
out to see the unfortunate Nissensohn. He was still alive, 
and, retaining consciousness, asked for something to drink. 
His hands and feet were bruised and crushed.... They 
picked him up out of the mud, and gave him something to 
drink. One of the rioters seeing it, called to his comrades. 
The Jews fled, and Nissensohn was left alone. Then the 
same individual who had killed Gruenschpun and wounded 
Berlatzki, gave him a blow on the head with a dub and put 
an end to his sufferings 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, it became known that the 
''orders" so anxiously awaited by the Jews since the first 
day of the pogrome had arrived at last. In an hour or two, 
order was re-established throughout the town. And neither 
bloodshed nor a single shot were necessary to bring it about, 
nothing was needed but a little decision." 

The pretext for these massacres is ordinarily a " ritual 
murder". Russia, like Turkey and the Levant, still accuses 
the Jews of killing Christian children in order to driok 
their blood and mingle it with the sacred cooking of 
the Jewish Easter; it is the same accusation as pagan 
Rome made against the Christians ; it is what the Chinese 
accuse our missionaries of doing : popular imagination is 
not very fertile in its resources. This mad belief is so 
rooted into their minds that Jewish scholars have taken 
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the trouble of drawing up a collection of all the texts 
from their religious codes which forbid the shedding of 
blood, and lay down the rules for Pascal purification. 

That» in these mediaeval countries, there should be 
adepts in sorcery ; that occasionally sorcerers have recourse 
to the old recipes — they are always the best— in which 
human blood, the skins of lizards, serpents' or toads' 
eyes, weasels' hair and moonbeams are ingredients; — 
that among these sorcerers there should be Jews and 
Christians, as well as Mussulmans and pagans ; all this 
is a matter quite apart from the '* ritual murder" which 
is supposed to be the work of a religious conmiunity, 
and an obligatory custom, inseparable from Judaism. 

Every year the Bulletins of the IsraeUtish Alliance 
draw up lists of the Greek, Bulgarian, Turkish, Rou- 
manian and Russian towns in which Christian vengeance 
takes advantage of the approach of Easter to hide the 
dead body of a child in the Jewish quarter, or allege 
the mysterious disappearance of a young person, (about 
which at any ordinary time, no one would trouble), 
etc. The Israelitish Alliance has. for forty years scnipu* 
lously made a point of submitting every one of these 
accusations to the local and native officers of justice : 
even in Roumania and Russia, there has never been the 
shadow of a proof against a synagogue, a rabbi or an 
ordinary Jew. 

Near Kishinef, just before Easter, the mutilated body 
of a young man named Rybalenko had been discovered ; a 
first enquiry established the fact that the murder was the 
result of family quarrels about an inheritance ; a second 
enquiry, instituted from St Petersburg, and conducted 
by persons sent from St. Petersburg, led to the same 
result. But, at the instigation of the deputy-governor 
of Kishinef, — ^this has been proved by the official en- 
quiry, — a journalist of Moldavian race, a M. Krouchevan, 
in his officious paper, Bessarabetz^ continued to accuse 
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the Jews, and as the Orthodox population still remained 
in a state of excitement, the chief Rabbi went to the 
Bishop and besought him to calm their minds; the 
Bishop replied that in his secret heart he was fully 
persuaded that the Jews were in the habit of bleeding 
a little Christian to death for the purpose of making 
their unleavened bread. 

The Slavophiles have other grievances still; they 
accuse the Jews of being usurers and exploiting the 
peasant, of being '' sellers of drink '*, poisoners of the 
people, bad patriots who love neither Russia nor the 
Czardom, revolutionary propagators of bombs and sub- 
versive ideas. 

Every country has the Jews it deserves, and when 
we think of the regimen to which Russia has subjected 
hers, we are rather compelled to admire the submission 
and loyalty which they still show. Since the commence- 
ment of the War in Manchouria, the correspondents 
of the most Slavophile papers have extolled the exploits 
of the Jews, and have put historic words into their 
mouths, worthy of ar Spartan or a Maccabaeus 

Whether revolution or reform, the Jews are invoking 
ardently a rule that will accord them a place in their 
own country; every Russian who can read has come 
as far as that, and ''the Jew is the man who has been 
able to read since the days of Solomon" as one of 
France's Jews justly remarked. It would for that matter 
be interesting to learn how a Russian ickinatmik 
recognises a revolutionary. The pogrome of Kishinef 
was followed, some weeks later, by the less serious 
pogrome at Homel. General Klingenberg, who had been 
sent from St. Petersbourg to institute an enquiry, made 
the following speech: 

''It is solely on your account that I have come here. I 
sincerely pity the innocent victims, for it is the innocent 
and the humble who have suffered. What can be the reason 
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of this rage, on the part of one section of the population? 
In Russia, religious tolerance is absolute. The Israelites know 
that better than any one else. The causes of recent events 
must consequently be sought more deeply. I have known 
the district of MohWef for twenty-five years. Twenty-five 
years ago the Jews were deserving of confidence ; they had 
taken part in no political movement, and there was then no 
question of disturbances. The riots of twenty years since 
were of quite another character: they were a consequence 
of the oppression of the Christian population by the Jews; 
that is no longer the case to-day. 

The Israelites are to-day the leaders and instigators of all 
movements against the government. The whole of the Btmd 
and the entire social democracy are Jews. There are cer- 
tainly people of another religious profession amongst them, 
but these latter may rather be regarded as under the influence 
of agitation and excitement, whereas the real agitators are Jews. 

The Jews have, in general, grown insolent and disobe- 
dient They have no respect for the established powers. 
You can see, gentlemen, that the subordinate police official 
has no longer any authority at all. He is not recognised. 
AlwajTS and everywhere the Jews show their contempt and 
intolerance of the Christians. Here are some veracious 
examples: not long ago, in the street, a cyclist happened to 
run against my wife: who was it? A Jew. A pupil in the 
day school, in taking her doak off, touched my wife's sleeve. 
My wife asked her why she did not apologise. Her answer 
was: "I did not notice". Who was that again? A Jewess. 

There, Gentlemen, you. have the reasons and you must 
blame yourselves for all that has happened. The Government 
is impartial, and I too am impartial. And, being impartial, 
I am obliged to say this to you: It is your own dtult, and I 
shall make my report to the Emperor to this effect. You 
do not bring up your children properly; you have no control 
over them. You are able to reveal their conspiracies by 
denouncing them to the government but you do not do so, 
you conceal them, and you have here the fruits of your 
conduct" 

Usurer and tavernkeeper 1 Now, it is the government 
that has the alcohol monopoly, it is the Czar who has 
become a vendor of intoxicating liquors ; he has, without 
any indemnity, dosed every Jewish tavern and taken 
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their means of livelihood from a hundred thousand 
starving souls. First put into force in the provinces 
of the Pale, the monopoly was introduced in April 
1897 into the Polish provinces. According to a perhaps 
exaggerated estimate, this reform has ruined 400,000 
Israelites: the administration appointed to put the new 
regime into execution endeavours to exclude the Jews 
from every occupation connected with the alcohol trade : 
it refuses them the right of selling alcoholic drinks, 
and towns numbering a population of more than 30,000 
Jews have not a single Jewish restaurant with the right 
to sell spirits, or even wine or beer. At Kishinef, 
where the Jewish population is in the proportion of 75 
per cent of the total number of inhabitants, that is to 
say, about 45,000 souls, there is one Jewish restaurant 
only, authorised to sell spirituous liquors. When the first 
attempt to impose the monopoly was made, it was 
officially declared that the vendors of spirits " would be 
employed in the sale, the preparation, and in general, 
in all occupations connected with the sale and prepara- 
tion, of alcoholic liquors in the state depots." Not only 
has no compensation been paid to the Jews, but the 
officials now refuse to employ them, even by the day. 
As regards the results of the monopoly, here are a few 
extracts from the Odesski Listck. * 

"The Government Messenger prints a long series of reports 
from the Governors, zemstvos, and provincial councils, on the 
introduction of the monopoly into thirty-two governments, 
fifteen in the Territory, and seventeen in the Centre and 
the East 

The Marshal of the Nobility of Ekaterinoslaf declares that 
the alcoholic beverages actually drunk in the taverns of the 
Empire are of excellent quality, but that drunkenness has in 
no wise diminished. The President of the zemstvo of Kherson 
declares that the prohibition against drinking alcohol in the 
taverns of the Empire has compelled the would-be drinkers 

* BuUetin of the Israelitish AUiance, 1897, pages 31—32. 
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there to take up their place in the open street and get intoxi- 
cated, to the scandalising of the public. The President of 
the Pultawa zemstvo states that disgraceful assemblies of 
drinkers take place at the cross-roads, which is exceedingly 
demoralising for the workmen and peasaii&, the more so as 
the prices of alcohol have been considerably reduced. The 
Marshal of the Nobility of Podolia states that drunkenness 
increases from day to day. The consumption at the present 
time is much greater than it used to be. So much for the 
Pale. The Jews are no longer tavern-keepers, but drunken- 
ness has not diminished,— very far from it" 

Long before the introduction of the monopoly, Katkof 
— who can hardly be accused of making any compact 
with the Jews, — wrote : f 

It has suddenly been discovered that the Jewish drinking- 
shop proprietor was responsible for the ruin of the peasantry: 
altogether a mistake I The Jewish tavern-keepers are only 
settled in the Pale \ now, the misery of the country people 
is specially acute in the governments of the Centre. In these 
regions, where the Jew is unknown, the Christian tavern- 
keepers press heavily on the population. In the lands of the 
Pale, the peasant drinks little, much less than in those of the 
Centre; as a consequence, his economic position is somewhat 
better. There certainly exists in the Pale, a wretched section 
of the population, who are starving for want of bread, and 
are lodged in insanitary hovels, but these are not the Christian 
peasants, they are the Jews. 

Again, it is the Czar who makes himself the creditor 
and money-lender of his people, by means of his number- 
less agricultural and industrial banks, the creditor both 
of the nobility and of commercial interests. 

The truth is that the Russian Jew is a worker, and a 
plebeian, who will accept whatever labour and whatever 
salaries Christian or Jewish competition and exploitation 
leave him. The only accusations that can be alleged 
against him are religious ones. In a report on the year 

t Quoted by the Balletio of the braelitish Alliance, 1897, page 48. 

II 
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1893 addressed to the Emperor (and published by the 
Tserkowny Westnik) M. Pobiedonostsef repeats these 
accusations with his accustomed frankness: 

"The influence of the Jews in religious matters makes 
itself actively felt, especially among those Christians of the 
Russian Church who are employed by them as servants. 
Minors who have been for some years in the service of 
Jews, forget their Christian faith entirely. 
The religious faith of adults is put to an equally severe test 
On Saturdays and Sundays, it is impossible for Christian 
servants to attend church, on Saturday because they are 
obliged to sell in the shops, the Jews religiously observing 
their Sabbath rest: on Sundays and holydays, because the 
Jews require them and would dismiss them if they stayed 
away for divine service; Christians who have got among 
Jews no longer go to church, and get out of the habit of 
seeing the holy images, and of observing the Christian festi- 
vals and the ordinances of the church. The priests listen 
with dismay to the confession of these servants, and to the 
blasphemies which the Jews utter against Christianity, the 
Saviour and the Virgin. These blaspemies sink into their 
minds and undermine their faith. . . .'* 

The Woshkod of the 27th Aug. (Sep. 8th) 1895, ia 
reprinting a portion of this document, drew attention to 
the fact that the Procurator General did not bring forward 
a single authenticated case in support of his statement, 
and that the Governors in the Territory have never 
pointed out anything of the kind ; the Russian laws are 
very severe upon any, even the slightest, blasphemy 
against the Orthodox religion, but a Jew has never been 
prosecuted on this score. 

" One third will be converted, one third will emigrate, 
and one third will disappear," the same M. Pobiedo- 
nostsef said blithely. After twenty years, the conver- 
sions do not amount to ten thousand. The Kiewlanine 
Feb. 1 8th (March 3rd) 1901, gives the following details 
of the activity of the community of Saint Vladimir, 
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which is endeavouring to convert the Jews to the 
Orthodox religion: 

^The community has converted^ during the year 1900, 63 
persons belonging to the Jewish faith: 28 women and 35 men. 
Among the men may be mentioned a licentiate in law from 
the University of St. Petersburg, a lawyer from Kiev, two 
students from the University of Kiev, a chemistry student, a 
student in the Rabbinical school, and a druggist. The others 
belong to the lower middle classes. Among the women were 
a midwife, the wife of a druggist, and two girls from the 
Kiev grammar school. The greater number of the women 
belong to the middle classes, and many of them are married 
to Christians." 

Emigration was felt at first as a great hardship ; 8 or 
900,000 persons set out for England and America, to 
seek a second state of misery no better than the first 
in the sweating workshops of London and New York; 
then the wealthy Baron Hirsch organised the Jewish 
Colonisation Association which has conferred the greatest 
charities upon the Russian Jews, and upon whose nick- 
name, Icaj blessings are called down from end to end 
of the Pale. 

But this emigration has only made some little room 
for the new generation of this prolific race, whose hunger 
and misery never cease, and who multiply, instead of 
disappearing. And the Anglo-Saxon countries are glutted 
with Jewish wretchedness and refuse to admit any more 
of it: the United States send back the emigrants who 
have no visible means of subsistence; the lea is rich 
enough to provide each one with the stock of money 
necessary, but to keep heaping up Jews in the suburbs 
of New York, which already number more than half a 
million of them, is to create a second Pale there, and 
perhaps arouse racial jealousies or religious animosities. 

The immense plains of the Argentine welcome agri- 
culturists, and Jewish gardeners and small planters have 
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gone there by the thousand, and earn an easy livelihood, 
the lea providing them with the necessary preliminary 
capital. But it is calculated that it costs some ^480 
to transport a family from Russia to the Argentine, and 
settle them there, and in spite of its wealth, the lea 
cannot respond to the hundredth part of the applications 
which reach it from the Russian Pale. 

Close at hand, and at much less cost, the lea could 
instal the Jews on fallow ground, if the Russian govern- 
ment would break down the legal wall separating the Pale 
from the rest of the Empire; the Russian plains of 
Europe and Asia are deserted, as compared with 
Western countries. The lea offered St. Petersburg to 
plant Jewish colonies— not shopkeepers nor workmen, 
but agriculturists — in the new Asiatic provinces. 

Catherine II, in the i8th century, had during her 
European conquests called upon Jewish colonists to 
settle down in Taurida and New Servia; these last 
mentioned have prospered; their villages are still in 
existence and their fields would have stretched much 
further than they have, had the caprices of the govern- 
ment not put a limit to them. In the Caucasus, the 
same experiment met with the same success. We read 
in the Bulletin of the Israelitish Alliance for 1895, page 45, 
and onwards: 

"For some years, these ruined Jews have been convinced 
that agriculture alone could enable them to emerge from their 
present lamentable condition. In spite of numberless diffi- 
culties, they devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil; 
ex-soldiers claim, as they are entitled to do, allotments that 
they possess on condition of cultivating them themselves; 
every year, thousands of Jewish workmen hire themselves 
out to the proprietors of the soil during the arduous labours 
of the harvest, and their services are generally appreciated; 
Jewish communities add agricultural courses to the ciuricu- 
lum of their primary schools. Certain of the Governors have 
been inclined to favour this movement Recently, the 
Governor General of the provinces of Vilna, Grodno, and 
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Kovno, struck by the appalling misery sapping the Jewish 
population, proposed to let out little pieces of ground outside 
the towns, on condition that they cultivated them themselves. 

Two very interesting documents testify to the interest which 
the question evoked in M. Ermolof, the Minister for Agri- 
culture. The first is a short notice published in the Officia 
yaumal of the Ministry of Agriculture and of the Demesnes 
of the State, No. 46, Date i8th Nov. (30th Nov.) 1895. It runs 
as follows: 'The Jewish agricultural colonies of Palestine, the 
population of which amounts to about 2700, although very 
recently established, show tolerably favourable results, espe- 
cially in comparison with the state of agriculture among the 
native fellahs. These colonies are chiefly engaged in the 
cultivation of the vine and the mulberry, but good results are 
also obtained from the cultivation of cereals. Last year, when 
the Odessa zemstvo asked the Consul General of Russia to 
send them a quantity of best large grained summer wheat, 
it was ascertained that the best quality of com is grown in 
our Jewish colonies near Ja£fa, the population of which is 
chiefly composed of Jewish emigrants from Russia.' 

The other document is a report of April 15th (37th) 1895 
on the Jewish colonies of Kherson and Ekaterinoslav, 
founded at the commencement of the 19th century on land 
belonging to the Domain: the government had at that time 
a double purpose in view, partly that of turning to advantage 
regions that were then uncultivated, and partly that of reduc- 
ing the Jewish population of the towns. The Minister 
enters into the various causes which make against the pros- 
perity of the colonies: insufficiency of land placed at the 
disposal of the colonists, illogical grouping of the same, and 
measures prohibiting the association of fresh colonists with 
the venture, etc. It would only be just to place the colo- 
nists under more favourable conditions, rendering it possible 
for them to succeed in agricultural operations," and he pro- 
poses a series of measures: more sensible grouping of the 
allotments, fresh concessions of land, and the establishment 
of an agricultural school. This school would be supported 
by the revenues of a fund of io,oco roubles created in 1856 
by M. Gunzbourg, ''for bounties to be paid to the Jewish 
agricultural labourers", the acctunulated interest of which 
now amounts to 11,000 roubles. The rest of the expenses 
would be covered by the rents received from Jewish colo- 
nists for land let outside the boundaries of the original con- 
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cession. The report then goes on to explain in terms expressing 
the utmost good wiU, the establishment of the Jewish farming 
school at Odessa and proposes to authorise pupils who have 
completed their agricultural education to rent small parcels 
of land in the neighbourhood of the Jewish colonies of Kherson 
and Ekaterinoslav. 

Petersburg refusing to develop the Jewish colonies 
of European Russia, the lea offered to remove and settle 
Jewish villages in any Asiatic province that the Russian 
government might point out, in Siberia proper, in the 
Khirgiz steppes, in Turkestan, or even in Manchuria 
The Czar would thus have been enabled, at the expense 
of foreign Jews, and an English society taking all the 
trouble upon its own shoulders, to settle his own sub- 
jects along Transmanchuria, in the Chinese provinces 
that Pekin was ready to lease to her \ Slavism however 
preferred to leave this territory vacant for the occupation 
of Japanese colonists. 

Alexander I and his successors had opened a few gates, 
or at least postern doors, in the legal wall surrounding 
the Pale: those Jews who had University degrees, 
licensed artisans, and tradesmen belonging to the first 
gkilde, were at liberty to enter, move about in, and 
settle down in, all Russian towns and estates throughout 
the Empire. 

Well provided with schools endowed and supported 
by the generosity of private individuals, the Jews of the 
Pale, both men and women, flocked to their secondary 
and superior educational establishments : thousands took 
their degree, not to gain admittance to posts that were 
closed to them, but for the sake of gaining the Univer- 
sity passport that allowed them to work and live any 
where in the Empire. 

Alexander III, after the year 1885, limited the number 
of Jews to be admitted to examination; even in the 
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Pale, even in the towns in which the Jews consti- 
tute 75 per cent of the population, even in the schools 
founded by Jews, but which have been confiscated by 
the government, it was decreed that the Jews must not 
be in the proportion of more than from 3 to 10 per cent 
of the students. * And the Jewish student was expelled 
from the lectures on the least suspicion or at the first 
refusal to give tips or to obey. And the Jewish "gra- 
duate ", in every Russian town in Europe and Asia was 
threatened, indeed is threatened, day and night with 

* The Bulletin of the Israelitish AUianee for 1900 gives the following 
infomuUion regarding the University attendance of 190a As St. Peters- 
burg, oat of 800 students, only 14 Jews are admitted. At Dorpat, 70 
Jewish students applied for admission, but only 18 were accepted. Despite 
the refusals he met with at the University of Dorpat, one young Jew 
would not renounce his career: repulsed everywhere under the pretext 
that the limit of Jewish admissions had been reached, he resolved to 
enter the University by putting his name down for admission into the 
School of Protestant Theology. The governing body were of coarse very 
much astonished at his action, but as there is no law forbidding a Jew 
admission to the School of Protestant Theology, they were obliged to 
renounce further opposition. 

The Odessa School of Medicine refused several students with gold 
medals, and at the Technical Institute of Kharkov, Jewish candidates 
haviog 4 or 4^5 marks out of 5 were refused, there being sufficient 
Jews with the maximum of 5 marks to flU the places reserved by the 
governing body for Israelites. At Kiev and at Odessa the number of 
Jews rejected was so large that the Minister of Public Instruction, it is 
said, intended to raise the percentage of Jewish entries for the new 
two years. 

And yet, as the Odessa Ncvosti points out, there is no lack of vacant 
places in the Universities. In 1899, at Kiev, out of 612 applications 
of which 120 were from Jews, 540 students were admitted, of which 48 
were Jews. Now, according to the circular issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, the University had 750 vacant places at its disposal, 
so that even had they received all the Jews, they would still not have 
exhausted their vacancies. At Kharkov, it is the same. The University 
has 550 vacancies. The total number of applications for the year 1900 
was 330, of which 60 emanated from Jews ; there were consequently still 
280 vacant places left. At Odessa in 1899 there were 280 vacancies, 
and 243 students were received, of whom 20 were Jews, although 74 
youog Jews had presented themselves for admission. 
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a descent from the police, who come to ascertain — the 
moment the unfortunate fellow ceases to purchase rest 
and slumber by the proper means — that that particular 
Jewish house does not harbour a conspirator, a clandes- 
tine printing-press, or even merely a Jew who has unlaw- 
fully left the Pale. 

In a word, the poor graduate has to purchase day by 
day respect for his legal rights : his family may be turned 
out and sent back to the Pale on the first pretext 
invented by the most subordinate tchinavmk. 

The "skilful artisan", szys the law, may leave the 
Territory and settle where he pleases. But what is the 
definition of an artisan ? And of a skilful artisan ? The 
followers of such and such a trade are artisans, and such 
and such a test demonstrates ability, according to the 
caprice of the authorities. But here again it can be 
readily imagined without my needing to lay further stress 
upon the fact, that it is only the Jew who daily pur- 
chases the tolerance of all the functionaries, great and 
small, the clerk and the policeman, the dvil and the 
military authorities, who has any chance of being recog- 
nised as a clever artisan and of continuing to be such. 

At the first sign of forgetfulness, or the least delay 
in the payment of the thousand and one dues extorted 
from him, legal machinery can be set in motion, and 
shop and workshop closed, women and children and 
workmen turned out of the place, and the poor wretch 
ruined, or classed among the numbers of the poor 
Jews without any licence who are sent back to the Pale. 

By the law of May 8th 1887, the districts of Taganrog 
and Rostov were separated from the government of 
Ekaterinoslav, which forms part of the Pale, and annexed 
to the Provinces of the Cossacks of the Don. As the 
Cossack region is forbidden land to the Jews, all the 
latter who were in the annexed districts were obliged 
to return into the other divisions of the Pale, with 
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the exception of those who had the right of domicile 
everywhere in the Empire: nearly 90,000 Jews were 
forced to leave their homes. From among the 10,000 
entitled to remain, a further '' selection " was made, and 
at the end of this "purge", the actual number of Jews 
was reduced to 6000, residing chiefly in the towns of 
Taganrog and Rostov. 

At Tomsk, in Siberia, the provincial authorities ordered 
the expulsion of all Jews who were not registered among 
the urban population. Consequently 800 Israelites, who 
had been settled at Tomsk for twenty years, owning 
land that they were obliged to sell at ruinous prices, 
were constrained to order their affairs without delay and 
turned out of house and home. 

In 1 89 1 the Grand Duke Sergius banished from- 
Moscow thousands of artisans, who were arrested at 
night, huddled together in the police stations, and con- 
ducted, handcuffed, to the towns of the Pale. The 
same thing was repeated in the month of January 1892, 
and some of the children froze to death on the way. 
The same things happened at Kaluga, Tula, and Riazan. 
In 1893 a circular letter from the Minister ordered similar 
expulsions from all the governments of European Russia : 
"Without verifying in detail the rights of the Jews 
domiciled in your government, I beg Your Excellence," 
writes the Minister to the Governors, "to compel the 
emigration into the Pale of all Jews who are not 
entitled to remain." Some 2 or 300,000 Jews were 
driven from their homes and occupations into the famine 
of the Pale, without respite or possibility of appeal. 

There remain the tradesmen of the first ghilde^ that 
is to say, who pay an enormous annual subscription ; these 
latter live on Russian soil without much persecution, 
their fortune, — as long as it lasts — furnishing them with 
the means of protection; but beware the first reverse, 
or even only the rumours of reverse or ruin, and beware 
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any refusal to make the loans for which they are besieged 
by a thousand official debtors ! At Moscow, the grand Duke 
Sergius drew a large income from the rich Jewish tradesmen. 

Is there any need to say that in all this neither the 
palpable interests nor even the expressed wishes of the 
Russian people are consulted? 

The Russian despises his Jews» abuses them, worries 
them, pillages them, even massacres them, ^'when our 
little father orders it", or does it merely from anger or 
for amusement, just as he beats his wife : but he knows 
that he has need of them ; he cannot do without them, 
and as soon as they are dead, or gone, he regrets them 
and asks to have them back. The Russian millers, in 
1 90 1, met in congress at Warsaw, and asked that it 
might be made legal for Jews to acquire and lease land 
adjoining streams furnishing motor force; such land, 
though unavailable for agricultural purposes, might con- 
tribute to the prosperity of the milling trade and in 
this way increase the prosperity of certain localities ; the 
members of the Congress moreover requested the Minister 
of the Interior to permit Jewish millers or their repre- 
sentatives to reside temporarily outside the Pale, that 
they might devote themselves to the sale of flour without 
fear of being interfered with. Every year the Municipal 
or General Councils of towns on Russian soil ask the 
central powers to allow Pale Jews to come to them, and 
even settle amongst them. These requests are renewed 
more urgently in years of bad harvest, when the peasant 
cannot keep his cattle and teams: " Once upon a time," 
the zemstvos say, ''Jewish tradesmen came to the fairs 
and opened up communications from a distance for our 
trade ; nowadays the fairs and markets are crowded with 
vendors, but buyers are not to be met with save at 
ridiculous prices." 

One frequently reads in Russian papers requests of 
the following description: 
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** Tbe Municipality of Vladimirovka has unanimously decided 
to ask the Governor of Orel for permission for Abraham 
Isserlis the Jew to continue to reside at Vladimirovka; his 
banishment would plunge us into the deepest distress. We 
are very poor; our sandy soil is not productive and we earn 
the bare necessaries of life by conveying iron ore and coal 
from Doubrovka station to the Bitochov works; the above- 
mentioned Isserlis has undertaken to dispose of the raw 
material." 

'^The President of the zemstzro of Kursk points out to 
the Governor of Kursk the urgent necessity that exists for 
the abolition of the restrictions forbidding Jewish merchants 
to resort to the urban and rural municipalities for the purpose 
of trading in agricultural products. The President draws a 
painful picture of the condition of the peasants, and suggests 
among other remedies, that the most efficacious would be 
granting the Jews liberty to move about in the country 
districtSi and even to dwell there: their presence would 
result in the opening up of channels for the disposal of the 
produce of the soil, which at present finds no purchaser." 

From 1865 to 1896 the town of Nikolaiev never 
ceased clamouring for the right to possess Jewish citizens. 
In 1865, the governors and military commandants begged 
the Minister of Marine for his intervention with the Czar : 
the Jew was necessary to them in order to guarantee the 
life of the port day by day, and the working of the 
services. They enumerated various advantages: 

'' ist The settlement of Jewish residents would help to 
reduce the price of commodities which from lack of competi- 
tion are too dear; 

and A decent subsistence will be assured to a poor, 
laborious and interesting class; 

3rd. a great many abuses will be avoided, inasmuch as the 
Jewish residents setded in the suburbs, some versts from 
Nikolaiev, come into the town and carry on their business 
clandestinely; they are in this way forced to evade the law, 
to act cunningly, and to resort to deceit, while the State 
treasury suffers, seeing that the Jews pay to it neither trading 
license nor free contribution," 
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The Minister of Marine supported this request, the 
Governor General of New Russia likewise; the Director 
in chief of His Majesty's Private Chancellery also inter- 
vened; on the 1 8th Feb. 1866 the Council of the Empire 
published a special ukase granting Jewish citizens the right 
of permanent domicile, if they so wished it, at Nikolaiev ; 
the ukase was signed by the Emperor March 24th 1866, 
but from 1866 to 1896 it was continually contested; an 
interposition of the Senate in 1896 was necessary in 
order to confirm the rights of the Jewish citizens. 

The Russian papers have often demonstrated the 
lamentable results of the Laws of May both for the 
peasant and for the Orthodox proprietors. In January 
and February 1898, the Odesski Listok attempts to cal- 
culate what these losses amount to: 

"According to official statements, the law of 1882 had for 
its object to put a stop to the exploitation of the rural popu- 
lation by the Jews. In spite of every hindrance, the Jews 
have been successful in opening up fresh avenues for the 
disposal of our agricultural products(and« to the great advantage 
of the small farmers, have undertaken the exportation of 
poultry and eggs. How much greater a source of revenue 
would this not have been for the peasants had the Jews 
been at liberty to go about freely among the villages, and 
establish depots in suitable centres I As the law of 1882 does 
not affect Jews belonging to the first ghilaU, these latter are 
allowed to settle anywhere in the country; as they are but 
few, and have no competition to fear, they are masters ot 
the market and fbc the price of commodities at their own 
sweet will. The law consequendy favours wholesale trade at 
the expense of the small tradesman and the peasant. 

It prohibits Jews from taking on lease any property outside 
the towns or market towns : they have consequendy withdrawn 
their capital in order to make use of it elsewhere. This was 
a rude blow for the Pale landlord, and the situation has 
grown worse day by day, so that the government has been 
obliged, again and again, to come to the rescue with loans; 
in spite of this official assistance, the number of estates for 
sale is enormous, and prices are dropping lower and lower. 
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The result of the Jews being forbidden to rent farms has 
been so fotal to the peasants that many landlords help the 
Jews to evade the law. Many of the Governors have had to 
appeal for measures to counteract these frauds but the land- 
loids persist in the error of their ways; it is to their advantage 
to let their land to Jews." 

In a volume entirely based on official documents, N. 
Chmerkine points out very clearly the Consequences of 
AntisemUism in Russia. He lays particular stress on the 
evils which are the price the peasant pays for his persecuting 
folly. On arable land, producing at least three times 
as much com as is needed for home consumption, 
fomine is almost, one might say, the prevailing condition, 
for want of commercial agents to distribute the harvest 
that has been gathered in : monopolists collect the com 
in a few ports and railway centres, and then, having 
no representatives except abroad, export at an iniquitous 
price the entire harvest of favoured districts; another 
region in the near neighbourhood that has suffered from 
the frost, from rains, or from drought, may die of hunger. 

These Orthodox monopolists have earned a melancholy 
celebrity for their surname of koulak. In the provinces 
of the ckemosiom the koulak is a sort of bandit under 
the protection of the law, but who is nevertheless ob- 
liged to defend both himself and his storehouses by 
stout walls and armed guards from the fury of the 
peasant. The wretched moujik ignorant, drunken, and 
confiding, is both stripped and deceived: false weights, 
forged signatures and inventories, bags with holes in 
them, receptacles with false bottoms, every sort of trick 
is resorted to, and in face of these rich and well-con- 
nected monopolists, protected by the officials, he stands 
defenceless. He cries aloud for his Jew, who is often 
more honest, and whom he can at any rate always 
make disgorge. 

In industrial matters the results are worse still. The 
region around Moscow has been ruined by the expulsions 
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of 1892: the Jewish strength of artisans and capital, 
carried bodily into Poland, has created, round Lodz and 
Warsaw, a competition disastrous to the Moscow factories. 
In 1882, Warsaw had a population of 400,000, of whom 
1 30,000 were Jews ; it has to-day a population of nearly 
800,000, of whom 250 to 260,000 are Jews. At Lodz, 
the figures are even higher, if we are to believe the 
Polish paper Woshkod^ of Aug. ist, 1896: 

"In 1885 Lodz numbered 135,000 inhabitants: in 1897, 
322,006. This increase does not proceed from foreigners; 
the residence of foreigners has been subjected, since 1887, 
to the most rigorous restrictions. Neither is it the inhabitanUi 
of other towns of Poland, or of the Pale who have surged 
back upon Lodz; the same increase, or nearly the same, has 
taken place in them too. The situation is caused simply and 
solely by the crowding in of the Jews turned out of Moscow 
and the other cities of the interior. 

Since 1885 Lodz has become the "Manchester of Russia," 
and it is not only Lodz that has grown in this manner; the 
neighbouring towns, Tomaschov, Sgerz, and Papianzi, have 
also become great manufacturing centres. It is in great part 
to the Russian Jews that the honour of this remarkable and 
rapid metamorphosis is due. Driven out of Moscow, the 
Israelites, who are acquainted with the commercial and indus- 
trial requirements ot the Muscovite region, directed their 
attention towards the industrial and manufacturing centres 
of the Pale, where they possess the right to live by their 
work. The value of property, real estate, and land, doubled 
at once. At Warsaw, whole quarters of the town have been 
pulled down, to make room for new buildings, and comfort- 
able modern dwellings; in the works and Victories, perfected 
machinery is taking the place of old-fashioned and rudimentary 
plant 

Henceforward Lodz can contend against Moscow, who has 
furnished it with the arms with which to fight; things have 
gone so far that the manufacturers of Moscow recendy asked 
the Governor either for the products of Lodz to be subjected 
to a special tariff, or else for the town of Lodz to be declared 
"outside the Pale", for of course, if separated from the Pale, 
the Jews would be banished. This extravagant request has 
not met with any response from the central powers. 
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The Ministry of Finance has recently published the Annals 
pf tfu Commercial and Industrial Statistics for the year 1895. 
According to the old story, the Jews ruin the regions where 
they are at liberty to reside freely: now the official figures 
on the contrary, show that the commercial and industrial 
development of the Pale is infinitely superior to what is to 
be seen in other parts of Russia: in the Pale, there are 5055 
factories and works, the turnover of which is 300 million 
roubles a year (about ^4,000,000); the industrial output of 
the ironworks situated in the 15 governments of the Pale 
and in Poland represent 35.69 per cent of the total output 
of Russia, and, deducting St Petersburg and Moscow, SS-^S* 
per cent of the whole. 

Note that these 15 governments have been but meagrely 
endowed by Nature, that they contain neither mines nor 
many watercourses; but the energy, the initiative, and the 
indefatigable labour of the Jews have succeeded in counter- 
acting natural disadvantages . . . and others. It would certainly 
be absurd to pretend that the Jew is the only factor in this 
great development, but it is an indisputable fact that the Jews 
have exerted a considerable influence on the progress ot 
industry." 

If such be the benefits the nation derives from this 
policy, do not at any rate the Empire and the Czar 
reap some compensating ad ventages? 

Let us ignore the financial side of the question : the 
loss of the taxes which the Jews, if settled everywhere 
and at liberty to develop public wealth, would certainly 
be worth to the public treasury, the services of all 
kinds that they would render, the possibility of internal 
loans, and a more convenient and more rapid circulation 
of capital, to say nothing of the good will of Jewish 
finance on foreign Exchanges, without which Russia 
cannot exist ; at the present time, such good will would 
have permitted her to continue the war, instead of sitting 
down under decisive defeats. 

Let us ignore the diplomatic results : I mean the bad 
name and disaffection towards Russia which the distressing 
spectacle of Jewish emigration engenders and indeed 
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justifies throughout the whole world, the curses and 
longings for vengeance which eventually obtrude them- 
selves even on governments, and find expression in a 
note of President Roosevelt or in the speeches of English 
and French liberals; if the sympathies of the whole 
world— excepting France — be for the Japanese as against 
the Russians, this blind hatred of Russia is due to the 
pitiful stories of the Russian emigrants, indeed, the 
simple sight of them is enough. 

But let us only consider the question of internal policy. 

By heaping up thousands of starving proletarians in 
the towns of the Pale, the government has recruited 
a revolutionary army; by refusing to allow the ''intel- 
lectuals " to employ their faculties in lawful occupations, 
they have gfiven this army irreconcilable and invincible 
chiefs. How easy to preach revolution when every word 
appeals to personal suffering and ill will, how readily 
is one heard and followed when every auditor is dying 
of hunger 1 The laws of May have united all Jewish 
sufferers in the General Union of the Jewish worknun 
of Russia and Poland^ the BuTtd^ in which the majority 
of members are Jews, but which masses together workers 
of every nationality throughout the extent of the Pale. 
Five or six hundred strikes have revealed its strength 
since 1897, ^^^ ^^ mouthpiece, the Iskra^ disseminates 
these and similar appeals ever}n¥here: * 

..." Why is it that all these policemen, informers, Governors 
and Cossacks are down upon us with so heavy a hand? Why 
are so many prisons erected? Why do they use us to people 
the icy deserts of Siberia? What is it that we do, that they 
should fight us by these cruel means? We are soda! 
democrats— the vanguard of the militant proletariat,— but we 
only ask one thing: truth in every department of social and 
private life. We wish to put an end to the exploitation of 

* TraDslated from Elie Eberlin's rendering in his yuifs russes in the 
Cahiers de la Qumtaine, 
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man by his fellow man, we wish for the reign of justice, 
liberty, and fraternity to commence. We do not wish the 
earth to be watered with blood, sweat and tears, and plunged 
into a sea of misery and famine. 

The band of thieves, assassins and debauchees who have 
the power in their hands, have lefl no means of combatting 
revolution untried: imprisonment, transportation, wholesale 
massacres in the streets, and, in the official buildings, hypo- 
critical assassinations accompanied by the comedy of "self- 
hanging," assassinations pure and simple by the rifles of the 
military, and finally "legal" degradation. But they forget 
that it is only possible to saturate the atmosphere with vio- 
lence up to a certain point. Beyond it, revolution stirs up 
every stratum of society; a desperate courage takes the place 
of servile submission, the dead emerge from their graves, 
and before each of them rises the fatal dilemma: fling off 
the chains of slavery, or die.*' 

Prince Orloff, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, wrote 
in May 1881, in Rausskaia Starina^ a historical review, 
some Reflections an the Religious Sects in Russia: 

''The Jewish question,'* he says, "might be very easily solved. 
It would only be necessary to be guided by the following 
broad principles: 

ist. Accord to Russian Jews all the civil privileges enjoyed 
by other Russian subjects; 

and. Allow foreign Jews to setde down in Russia on the 
same conditions as other foreigners.'* 

This latter provision would result in capital being 
attracted into the country, a circumstance which would 
give an active impulse to our industrial life. The Jews 
with their enterprising spirit would find in Russia a vast 
field in which to exert their activity, to the great 
advantage of the country at large. 



IS 



D. FINLAND 

Separated from Russian soil by profound forests and 
by the chain of great lakes, constituting one huge trench 
from the Baltic to the White Sea, Finland has always 
been a territory foreign to the rest of the Empire into 
which maritime influence could penetrate by thousands 
of isles and fjords. 

Until the beginning of the 19th century, it was a 
Swedish colony, intimately connected with the metro- 
polis by a continual stream of boats and sledges 
across the Baltic: her coasts are still Swedish to-day. 
The Finnish tribes of the interior preserved their 
own language, but Swedish had become for them a 
second national tongue; it is still the channel of 
civilisation and of science, as in bygone days it was the 
channel through which the Lutheran religion reached 
them. It is a country with an area of 144,000 square 
miles, (that is two thirds the size of France) and two 
and half million inhabitants, of whom three or four 
hundred thousand are genuine Swedes and the rest 
mongrel Finns; it contains not one Russian, save a few 
oflicials and a few semi-nomads in the forest of the east, 
not one member of the Orthodox Russian church nor 
one Catholic ; all are Lutherans, but with a Lutheranism 
tinged with softness, dreamy placidity, and mysterious 
tenderness. 

Finland boasts a race who clear the ground, of tillers 
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obstinately determined to make their com grow on a 
granite surface, among clearings and marshes, under a 
sky of snow and cloud, reaching to the borders of the 
polar circle; a people of sailors, too, and of industrial 
workers, of soldiers and of adventurers : it is a sort of 
Brittany without alcoholism, with the Scandinavian virtues 
and Protestant regularity. 

Encroached upon by the conquests of Peter the Great, 
invaded during the i8th century, Finland was finally 
annexed by Alexander I after the g^eat war of 1809. 
A manifesto of the Czar dating from June 1808 had 
promised to respect the laws, rights and privileges that 
the kings of Sweden had granted to their Grand Duchy. 
On March 27th 1 809, Alexander formally opened the 
Diet, and swore to maintain the integrity of the Finnish 
Constitution : 

" We, Alexander I, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., etc, etc., dedare: the will 
of the Most High having given the Grand Duchy of Finland 
into our possession, We wish by these present to con- 
firm and sanction the religion and the fundamental laws of 
the country as well as the rights and privileges which each 
Order in particular in the said Grand Duchy, and in general, 
all its inhabitants great and small, have hitherto enjoyed by 
virtue of their Constitution. We promise to preserve all these 
advantages and all these laws in fiill force, without change 
or alteration. In testimony whereof. We have signed the 
present act of guarantee with Our own hand." 

Given at Borgi> March 15th (27th) 1809. 

The original is signed by His Majesty's own hand. 

In return^ the Finns swore fidelity to him, and Alexander, 
in a memorandum to Governor General Steinheil, Sept. 
26th 1810, explained his intentions: 

''In ordering the Finland situation, I have had the inten- 
tion before me of giving the people a political existence, so 
that they may not feel that they have been conquered by 
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Russia, but rather that they are bound to her by the bond 
of their own obvious interests, and this is the reason why not 
only her dvil, but also her political laws have been prestfved. 

From 1 8 10 to 1890 Finland was ruled according to 
her Constitution, the Czar being represented by a Go- 
vernor General, and Finland by her ancient Diet, in 
which the Four Orders, (nobility, clergy, burgesses, and 
peasants) each had their own particular assembly; the 
executive and judiciary power being superintended by 
a Senate which was partly a Cabinet of Ministers, and 
partly a Supreme Court. 

From 1809 to 1855 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^<^^ convoked but 
the Senate governed wisely and liberally, and Nicholas I 
as well as Alexander I continued to respect Finnish 
rights and privileges. After 1855 Alexander II announced 
that he intended scrupulously to cary out the provisions 
of the Constitution; he convoked the Diet on June i8th 
1863, and on Sept. i8th, opened it in person, announc- 
ing constitutional changes which would not however in 
any way infringe on the liberties of the nation. At the 
end of the year 1864, a Finnish commission drew up 
the plan of these modifications, which, adopted by the 
Diet, and sanctioned by the Czar Grand Duke, became 
in 1869 the Organic Law of the Diet. The followic^ 
are among its principal provisions: 

" ist The Grand Duchy of Finland, forming part of the 
Russian £mpire, is indissolubly united to this Empire; 

2nd. The Grand Duchy is governed according to its own 
form of government and by its own laws ; 

3rd. The Emperor of Russia is at the same time Grand 
Duke of Finland. As far as the order of succession to the 
throne, the age at which the heir comes of age, the regency, 
and all analogous questions are concerned, that which is, or 
shall be, statute law in Russia, shall also be valid for Finland; 

4th. The relations of Finland with foreign powers depend 
upon those of the Empire and are identical with them; 

5th. The supreme administration of the country is entrusted 
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to a Senate consisting of a President and as many members 
as shall be judged necessary, these to be men of Finnish 
birth, nominated by the Emperor; 

6th. The judiciary power of the Emperor shall be exer- 
cised by a supreme Tribunal, consisting of a President and 
of members for life, nominated by the Emperor from among 
men of Finnish birth; 

7th. Afifairs demanding a decision by the Emperor himself 
shall be reported upon to the Emperor by a Secretary of 
State, who shall be of Finnish birth; 

8lh. The Secretary of State and the members of the Senate, 
as well as the other officials in the country, shall be responsible 
in the exercise of their offices and duties to the Emperor only; 

9th. The Estates or various classes of the country have 
the right to assemble as an ordinary Diet; 

loth. Henceforward, no state loan shall be levied without 
the consent of the Diet, except in the event of a war or 
other unforeseen calamity rendering the same necessary; 

nth. The rights of Uie Estates as regards the levying of 
taxes shall be extended, as far as extraordinary taxes are 
concerned; all legislation concerning alcohol shall be sub- 
mitted henceforward to the consideration of the Emperor 
and the Estates ; the general principles of import duties shall 
be decided in the same manner, while reserving exclusively 
to the Emperor the fixing of the sum total of the import 
duties; 

i2th. The right of initiative, which in former times belonged 
to the Estates, shall be restored to them, the initiative in 
questions concerning the Constitution, however, being reserved 
to the Emperor alone; 

13th. Religious liberty shall be extended in so far that 
every Christian, whatever special sect he may belong to, may 
be enabled to secure the rights of citizenship in Finland and 
be admitted into the public service, either civil or military." 

This form of government worked regularly and smoothly 
under Alexander II and Alexander III up to the year 
1890. Alexander III and Nicholas II, between 1890 
and 1899, made some attempts to infringe upon it, but 
nevertheless half-tolerated it. For Finland, its results 
were excellent. It permitted and stimulated free initiative, 
encouraged popular education, applied local resources 
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to local needs, imposed the least possible military and 
financial obligations, and directed the energies of all 
towards the discovery and exploitation of their national 
inheritance. Finland presents an example of what the 
whole of Russia might become, the day that an econom- 
ical and sensible administration would allow of the 
development of the resources of that vast Empire. Fin- 
land, which represents only a sixtieth part of the Empire, 
and at that one of those least favoured by Nature, had 
succeeded, without contracting loans, in procuring trading 
and agricultural machinery, in providing roads and rail- 
roads, and establishing ports, farms and dairies. Her 
posts were regular and her excise system honest, she 
herself having the superintendence of it; her press was 
dignified, it being free. In this immensity of almost 
deserted forests, wild beasts, brigands and drunkards 
vanished, to make room day by day for fresh swarms of 
farms. If we except Switzerland, there is no community 
in Europe that can be compared with Finland. 

A complete account of the Finnish position is to be 
found in by N. C. Fredericksen's admirable work La 
Finlande. We quote the following principal features: 

''Finland is, for the most part, an unfertile country, little 
adapted to agriculture. It belongs, geologically, to the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, not to the great plain of Eastern and 
Northern Europe. The subsoil generally consists of granite 
and gneiss, sometimes of porphyry and slate. The surface 
is chiefly the result of glacier formations, which usually 
produce very poor land. 

Eleven per cent of the area of Finland is covered by lakes 
and rivers. In Savolaks and Karelen, the area covered by 
water reaches 19 per cent Land and water are not alto- 
gether separated: marches and morasses still cover one fifth 
of the surface of the country, in fact, in certain districts of 
the East and North, more than half. 

In the N. there is a Winter of eight months, in the 
S., of five months. The Spring only commences in May, 
occasionally in June. 
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Nevertheless, the mean annaal temperature of S. Finland is 
41^ Fahrenheit as against 26.6 in the same latitude on the river 
Yenesei, and 24*8 in Kamchatka. Frosts in the month of 
July, and sometimes also in the month of August, as well as 
those of the Spring, when there comes a long period without 
rain, do a great deal of harm. 

Cereals ripen even in the extreme N. of the country. 
Barley will grown farthest N., as far, in fact, as the pine. 
Barley has always been cultivated in the country. For a 
long time it was used for bread. It is still used as an article 
of food in certain regions of the £. as also in the back- 
woods of the N. In the N. £. a particular kind of barley 
bread is made in birch bark moulds, and called rieksa. 

It was only in the i8th century that barley became of less 
importance than rye, although the latter was early introduced 
by the Swedes into the country. It was later still that barley 
became to a great extent superseded by oats. Wheat has 
only been introduced recently. It is grown in the S.W. where 
it appears to be a fairly successful crop. The cultivation of 
oats is carried on as far N. as the Polar circle. The im- 
portance of oats has increased with the spread of the dairy 
industry. Oats are specially adapted to land which has 
recently been brought under cultivation. 

Hemp and flax have been cultivated from the earliest 
times. The Kalevala, the great poem from the latter Pagan 
age in which the Finnish myths are preserved, makes mention 
of them, as also of ordinary cereals. Flax suits soil that has 
recently been brought under cultivation; it is cultivated along 
a considerable stretch of country in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Tammersfors. 

Besides the ordinary swede used for the feeding of cattle, 
the turnip proper used to be grown everywhere where it was 
usual to weed the field and bum the rubbish. It has been 
cultivated as far as Lake Enares, in latitude 69^^, and is still 
used for human food. In general, however, it has been 
superseded by the potatoe. Beetroot does well in the S. ; in 
the Abo district, where a beetroot sugar manufactory has been 
opened, the crop contains the same proportion of sugar as in 
countries situated much farther S. 

The total value of the cereal crop rose, in 1895, to 351 
million marks for rye, 17} millions for barley, i^ millions for 
oats, i\ millions for peas and beans, x million for mixed 
grain, 12} millions for potatoes, and half a million only for 
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tiinupt, forming in all a total of 114 millions. The cultivation 
of 8^ds has greatly increased during the last generaticHi, and 
doubled itself from 1861 to 1895. Finland does not, however, 
produce seeds sufficient for her own consumption. 

There is no animal that the Finnish peasant loves so much 
as his horse. The Finnish horse is an excellent animal, of 
sturdy buUd, though somewhat large, brown, reddish or 
chestnut in colour, and it can be compared, even advantage- 
ously, with the best Norwegian horses. When it is thought 
desirable to improve the race by the admixture of foreign 
blood, Norwegian stallions are imported. The number of 
horses, which is about 300,000, is not greatly on the increase, 
which fact is to be explained by the greater use now made 
of mechanic force, but neither does it decrease. There are 
in Finland 1,100,000 sheep. This number does not greatly 
increase, either, and, on large farms it even decreases, as in 
many other of the Northern countries, it being considered 
more profitable to breed cows. Still, the number of sheep 
on the smaller farms is steadily increasing. 

In the far N., no other domestic animal can take the 
place of the reindeer. Not only do reindeer give milk, but 
they also provide meat for the table, and leather for clothes 
and other purposes. They are a perfect substitute for horses: 
three reindeer perform as much work as a horse. The 
number of them, from 1880 to 1897 rose from 43,000 to 
117,000. 

The development at present going on in the dairy industry 
in Finland is regarded as quite the most important branch 
of agricultural progress. Since 1885, Finland, following the 
example of Denmark, has begun to introduce large butter 
factories, which purchase the milk from the peasants, and, 
by dint of a rational method of manufacture, succeed in 
obtaining higher prices: to-day, as in Denmark, there are 
thousands of these milk and butter dairies. 

The exportation of butter has considerably increased. In 
1897 it reached a value of 30 million marks. It sank a little 
during the following years, for the simple reason that, com- 
fort having become greater, as the result of better salaries, 
people were enabled to consume more butter, as also more 
of other articles of food. The total agricultural production 
for 1896 was estimated at a value of 306 million marks at 
least, that is to say: 135 millions from grain, lai millions 
from the produce of the milk and butter farms and jo mil- 
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lions from the sale of meat, hay, eggs, etc The immense 
stride that buttennaking has made is the best proof of the 
results of modem education in Northern Europe. It is a 
branch of industry, which, by reason of the coK)peration it 
necessitates, demands a certain standard of education and 
intelligence from people: what has been achieved in Finland 
bears witness to the very advanced stage of culture to which 
the Finnish people have attained. 

So much for agriculture. Now let us hear how matters 
stand with industry and trade. Sawmills carry on a 
brisk and flourishing trade in the immense Finnish forests : 

'^In 1899, about 16 million mark worth of oak boards were 
exported, these representing a volume of488,63o cubic yards; 
3ai millions worth of "batings", representing about 1,000,000 
cubic yards; 31 millions of planks representing about 1,350,000 
cubic yards; about three millions, that is, not far short of 
400^000 cubic yards, of staves and rough wood, smaller oak 
planks, and general timber; and, in conclusion, sawed beams, 
representing a much less considerable total. The total amount 
of wood cut up in the sawmills was only estimated at some 
3,000,000 cubic yards. The total value of wood exported by 
them amounted in 1899 to 82,000,000 marks. 

There are now about 500 sawmills, in full swing, and among 
them a number of large businesses, each of which turns out 
annually some millions worth of work. More than half the 
sawmills, especiaUy the very large ones, use steam instead of 
hydraulic power; it is more important for them to be in a 
position to collect and export the wood, than to be near water- 
fiUls: the most important establishments are to be found 
near where the great lake systems empty themselves into 
the sea. 

The manufacture best suited to the country, after the work 
of the sawmills and the dairies, is undeniably that of wooden 
pulp, celluloid, and paper, which utilises the principal natural 
product of the country, viz; wood, and, more than any other 
industry, requires at die same time enormous waterfalls. Of 
the S^>^^^^ horse power of hydraulic force utilised at the 
present time in the country, the industries we speak of them- 
selves employ 30,000. 

The great expansion of her trade is one of the best signs 
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of the prosperity of a country. In 1836, the total trade of 
Finland with other countries was only of the value of about 
18 million marks, divided ptetty equally between exports and 
imports. In 1846, it was only 31 millions, and the average, 
from 184c to 1852 reached 32 millions. In 1876^ it rose to 
76 millions, in 1876 to 230 millions, and this latter figure had 
even been exceeded in 1875. As a rule, there is an excess 
of imports over exports. 

In 1889 the total foreign trade amounted to 236 millions; 
there was a decrease in 1890, and little increase in the suc- 
ceeding years, which were not good, and during which a 
diminution of imports was perceptible. In 1892 this excess 
still amounted to 53 millions; it fell to 11 in 1893; i° 1894 
it was hardly three millions. In 1895, it was barely 7 and a 
half millions, although the total value of the foreign trade 
showed a considerable increase: 293 millions, as against 241 
in 1896. 

In the next few years, a considerable increase is to be 
observed, as well in the total value of the foreign trade as 
in the excess of imports over exports. In 1899, the total 
figure reached by the foreign trade was 436 millions, that 
is to say, double the average recorded for the preceding 
ten years: 251 millions of imports and 185 millions of 
exports." 

In former times, Finland's only means of internal 
communication were by river and by sea. The sea had 
brought her civilisation and continued to bring her 
trade. Her numerous and deep rivers permitted ships 
to advance well into the heart of the country, and into 
her hundreds of inland lakes. But this internal naviga- 
tion was fraught with difficulties; there were dangerous 
rapids and impassable falls to contend with, and artifi- 
cial aid was necessary in order to avoid or surmount 
all the obstacles. The larger lakes now communicate 
freely with the sea, while the waterfalls render to various 
industries services which grow more valuable every day. 
Finland will one day become the Paradise of the 
hydraulic industry. 

The waterways are monopolised by the floating 
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wood. The direction of the land routes has been 
dictated by the needs of the peasant and the town- 
dweller. At the present time Finland possesses about 
30,000 miles of roads» and, since the Crimean war, she 
has constructed over 1800 miles of railways or about 
more than four times the distance between London and 
Edinburgh. 

"There is no country in Europe the finances of which are 
in a sounder condition than those of Finland. The public 
charges are not very heavy. Although a great deal has been 
spent on the development of the country, the budget is well- 
balanced; the receipts are even in excess of the expenditure. 
Considerable reserve sums have been laid aside; the pro- 
perty of the state represents a value several times ex- 
ceeding that of the national debt, which has been contracted 
almost entirely for the purpose of furthering productive 
enterprises." 

The budget passed for 1901 was as follows: 

State revenues, including the taxes voted 

by the Diet 70,273,000 Marks* 

State loan, for the purpose of constructing 

railways, 35 millions in 4 years, per year. 8,750,000 „ 
Balance from last financial period, to be 

introduced into present account . . . 4,634,000 „ 

Total revenues . . . 83,657,000 Marks 

Ordinary expenses, including interest and 

redemption of debt 57i959iOOo Marks 

Extraordinary expenses 35,635,000 „ 

Total expenses . . . 83,584,000 Marks 

The Finnish people have not been without political 
agitations. The presence of two languages and two 
civilisations amongst them, the one Swedish, the other 
Finnish, the one bourgeois, the other more thoroughly 

* Tht FiDoUh iDAik, or marJkJt^ is worth about g^. 
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peasant and agricultural, brought about some dis- 
cussions and less a rivality than a sort of emulation 
between the two parties, to model the Finnish nation 
after the ideal and habits of the Scandinavians or the 
Finns : Svecomaniacs and Finnomaniacs were the charm- 
ing names that each gave the other. 

The first were proud of their superior civilisation, of 
their more intimate relations with the West, of their 
more secular and independent ideas, of their more town- 
like manners and fashions; they assumed the title of 
Liberals, leaving, with a shade of contempt, the name of 
Conservatives to their adversaries, who had the greater 
majority of the nation on their side, together ivith the 
traditions and language of their fathers, the support of 
the clergy and of the landed aristocracy, and the mass 
of the peasants and the forest dwellers. 

And in the four Chambers of the Diet, as in the 
Senate, terrible battles were waged for the predominance 
of the one or the other tongue, the result most plainly 
discernible being that each party wished to double the 
number of its schools, perfect and develop all its teaching, 
ind win over the women, the mothers of future genera- 
tions. The Finnish women were given the same edu- 
cation as men; they sat in the same class-rooms, and 
on the same forms. 

St. Petersburg having no fear of the liberal contagion, 
did not interfere. Finland, already separated from 
Russian territory by a thick belt of lakes and forests, 
was still further protected by a line of customs houses. 
Each Czar swore, on ascending the throne — and 
Nicholas II swore too — to respect her laws and privi- 
leges. The Czars had always and in every circumstance 
met with such loyalty from the whole Finish nation 
that they even permitted the continued existence of a 
Finnish army independent of the Russian army, and of 
a Finnish flag, distinct from the Imperial flag. 
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It was of course a great advantage for Russia to have 
this armed nation on her Western frontier 1 The Russian 
army derived moreover a further and greater advantage 
from it, for all those who had a taste for the career of 
arms, or wanted money— Finland used to supply Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and Charles XII with their best officers, both 
commissioned and non-commissioned — sought a career 
in Russia ; Finland was a model nursery for officers and 
non-commissioned officers; for eighty years, Russia has 
never gone on any expedition, far or near, without a 
Finlander having been in some high command. 

And the Russian marine, too, might have sought to 
attract to maritime enterprises the coast population which 
asked nothing better than to live by the sea. Finland 
would have become a recruiting ground of sailors*for the 
Russian Empire, if St Petersburg had only been willing 
to tolerate the Finlander imitating the Norwegian on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

^SX the close of the year 1899, the merchant service of 
Finland counted 2281 vessels of at least 19 tons, and with a 
total tonnage of 318,000 tons; in 1896 it had possessed 2132 
vessels with a tonnage of 313000; in 1876, about 1900 with 
a tonnage of 285,000. In 1899, there were 2020 sailing vessek 
with a tonnage of 291,000 as against 261 steamships with a 
tonnage of 47,000. Part of this merchant service, including 
the steamers, is composed of little ships trading in die country 
itself. These little ships are especially numerous on the lakes. 
In 1899, there were 1759 vessels at sea, with a total tonnage 
of 271,000, on Lake Ladoga there were 107 with a tonnage 
of 16,000, 7 of which were steamers of 400 tons; on the 
SaXma lakes, 405 vessels (32,000 tons), of which 72 were 
steamers, (4000 tons). It is a characteristic fact that the 
greater part of the vessels belong to people residing on the 
coast, outside the towns. 

According to the 1895 returns, fishing is the principal oc- 
cupation of 6000 families, owning 9000 little boats, for from 
two to four occupants. The total produce of the fisheries 
has been estimated at firom 17,000 to 20,000 tons weight of 
fish, some 12,000 tons representing the sea fisheries, and 
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some 60,000 tons the lake and river fisheries. These figures 
are no doubt much below the actual ones. The Baltic her- 
rings alone represent a weight of over 8000 tons. The com- 
mon herring, of which there were considerable quantities in 
the Baltic three hundred years ago, is no longer often met 
with. The herring cob is still fairly abundant in the S. W. 

If we look at the map, we see that Finland is separated 
from the sea on the North, as Russia was before the time of 
Peter the Great 

Not far from the Northern frontier of Finland is the Arctic 
Sea, which is always open, even in Winter, on account of 
the proximity of the Gulf Stream, and is remarkably well 
stocked with fish. This it is whidi contributes in so extra- 
ordinary a manner to the prosperity of N. Norway: the Finns 
of the interior resort regularly, for the sake of the fishing, to 
the Norwegian coast, and up to 1875 there was a steady 
emigration perceptible, not merely temporarily during the 
fishing season, but a permanent one, this emanating from a 
wish to setde in the country, there now being a fairly con- 
siderable Finnish population there, "Kvens" as they are 
called in Norway. The reason for this preference is that the 
fishermen can there enjoy the benefits of civilisation: trades- 
men, means of communication, the telegraph, steamers, doc- 
tors, and, which is not the least important item, a fiedr 
administration of justice, and Courts which settle suits at 
once. It has been said that there would be similar migrations 
and even permanent settlements on the Russian coast, if the 
same state of affairs were to be met with there, especially 
the Finnish jurisdiction, which is as good as that of Norway. 

The Russian coast is as rich as that of Norway in fish, is 
also generally open in the winter, and even has magnificent 
harbours, such as the bay of Peisen, and the harbours of 
Ekaterin and Jeretik, where it would be easy to make com- 
mercial ports, docks, ship-building yards, etc.; Russia has 
recently begun to construct a port at Ekaterin. 

All this tract of country, and in particular, the large Kola 
peninsula, has, until within recent years, been almost unin- 
habited. There live on the coasts some few thousands of 
poor fishermen, lacking the bare necessaries of existence, 
half of whom are Russian, one fourth Lapps, and one 
fourth Karelians. Among the Lapps, perhaps zooo in number, 
there are a few Lutheran families, but the greater part profess 
the Orthodox religion, literally without knowing more than 
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the first three words of the creed. In the region known as 
Ujesd or Kemsk, to the north of the little town of Kem, we 
only encounter a population of some twenty thousand Kare- 
Hans, of Finnish race, but Greek Catholics by religion, very 
ignorant and behind the times. The Greek faith is a very 
great hindrance to the development of these northern coun- 
tries, were it only on account of the fasts it ordains during 
the greater part of the year. Now, as everyone knows^ the 
primary necessity for life in the North is an animal diet 
Besides, breeding is a much less precarious and an easier occu- 
pation than agriculture, properly so-called. But it is of no use 
to breed cattie in a country where you cannot eat your stock. 

In former times, the possession of the greater part of this 
country was disputed by Denmark, Norway, and Russia. For 
centuries, Norwegian authorities have imposed taxes along 
the coasts, while Russia has [collected them in the interior. 
A part of the coast is also called "the Murman coast" 
that is, that is to say, the Northmen's, the Norwegians having 
been settled there so long. It was only in 1826 that a definite 
division took place, without, however, the precaution being 
taken of extending the frontiers of Finland, as would have 
been natural, as far as the sea. Later on, the question arose 
of exchanging certain territories with Norway. In the same 
way, in 1862, during the Liberal period, and until 1880, it was 
always intended that some arrangement should be concluded 
between Russia and Finland for the construction of ports. 

If Finland were to acquire the coasts which naturally ought 
to belong to her, this would, without any doubt, bring about 
fresh and very important developments; the fisheries now 
bring in to the Norwegians from one to 2 million Kroner a 
year, (about £55,000 to £110,000). It is not difficult to imagine 
what it would mean to a nation like Finland to have ports 
open all the year round. There is no doubt that what the 
Czar hoped to achieve by the port of Ekaterin, could be 
obtained a hundred times more easily and more advantage- 
ously under a Finnish administration of Finland. Practically 
no one's rights would be interfered with by an arrangement 
of this kind, there having hitherto not been any rights to 
violate: no inhabitants, and no civilisation; moreover, under 
Finnish rule, different nationalities and all religions would 
be protected, just as at present the Orthodox religion is in 
certain respects privileged and helped. * 

* N. C. Fredericksen, La Fimiamde, page 255, and oawards. 
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The Czar and Finland were both of them satisfied, 
but the bureaucracy were displeased: fancy letting a 
rich province escape from the clutches of the extort- 
ioner I just imagine allowing a whole nation to reject 
the Orthodox religion and the Russian language! 

As early as 1881 St. Petersburg began to criticise the 
"licences'* which the Czar permitted in Finland, and 
Finland was perhaps not defended with sufficient ability 
by the Finnish member in the Czar*s Ministerial Cabinet 
From 1885 to 1890, the Panslavists carried on a per- 
fidious press and pamphlet campaign; in 1890, the Finnish 
post was suppressed, in 1891 the '^ Committee for Finnish 
Affairs" at St. Petersburg was done away with. Then 
the Russian language was rendered obligatory for official 
correspondence; the Finnish press was placed under 
censorship and gagged. There was talk of ''Imperial 
matters that necessitated a common legislature." 

But Alexander III, faithful to that he had sworn, refused 
to sign any decree directly infringing the Constitution. 

Under Nicholas II, there was a clear field for aggressive 
and determined men; stiU, it took five years and the 
coalition of the military party, to induce the young Czar 
to violate his oath. In the years 1898 — 1899 two 
generals, Kuropatkin, the Minister of War, and Bobrikof, 
the Governor of Finland, persuaded Nicholas II that the 
Finnish army in a country riddled—as they said — with 
Western intrigues and English ideas, was a constant 
danger. 

A conmiittee presided over by M. Pobiedonostsef, was 
charged to " bring the military law governing the Grand 
Duchy of Finland into harmony with the principles 
governing the same in the Empire.'* At first it was 
thought to obtain the signature of the Finnish Diet to 
this new regulation, but later on, an illegal mode of 
procedure seeming more convenient, an Imperial Mani- 
festo was issued on Feb. 15th 1899 announcing that 
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henceforth St. Petersburg would itself control ^ matters 
common to the whole Empire;" Finland would for the 
future have a predominant voice in her own internal affairs 
only: ''The same as Our august ancestors/' were the 
words put into the Czar's mouth, ''We see the best 
guarantee of the future development of Finland in a 
close union between it and the Empire." 

To this Manifesto was appended a new legislative 
"regulation/' "to act as a basis for the drawing up, 
examination and promulgation of the laws given to the 
whole Empire, including the Grand Duchy of Finland.*' 

Finland understood at once the practical signification 
of this language: it meant that she was given over to 
the hands of the Russianizers, that her Constitution was 
violated and in all important affairs suppressed, her 
charges doubled and quadrupled, her national life threat- 
ened, and all her happiness attacked. 

The Finnish Senate could have refused to publish this 
Manifesto, but few in number, and nominated by the 
Government, even this high Court was divided into 
Svecomaniacs and ardent Finnomaniacs or the Swedish 
and Finnish parties; Russia flattered, intimidated, and 
won over the latter. The Imperial Manifesto was 
promulgated. Finland protested with one voice. In a 
fortnight, a petition had been presented to the Emperor, 
signed by 525,000 people. This loyal and respectful 
supplication concluded with the following words: 

"We can entertain no doubt of the inviolability of the 
Imperial word. We know that our sovereign has proclaimed 
to all the world that force ought to cede to right The 
rights of a little people are as sacred as those of a great nation, 
the love of this people for its country is in the eyes of God 
a virtue from which it ought not to deviate.** 

Five hundred delegates from the whole of Finland 
were charged to bring the petition to St. Petersburg. 

«3 
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Before their departure from Helsingfors, they went quietly 
in file, followed by 20 or 30 thousand Finnish men and 
women, to lay flowers and wreaths at the foot of the 
statue of Alexander II, '*The Benefactor/' Amid the 
silence of this anguished crowd, a voice suddenly struck 
up Luther's hymn, ''Ein fester Burg ist unser Gott." 
The whole crowd, with bared heads, began to sing, first 
the hymn, then the national anthem; then, without a 
shout, and without the least sign of violence, they 
dispersed. 

Nicholas refused to receive the delegates and their 
petition; the Finns then addressed themselves to their 
friends in Europe. An international address was signed 
by the Liberals and Constitutionals of every country, the 
signature of the Duke de Broglie, side by side with that 
of M. Trarieux and that of M. Anatole France. A Euro- 
pean deputation came to St. Petersburg but was not 
received. 

And Finland had to submit to the Russianisers. With 
the complicity of the Senate, and of the Finnomaniac 
aristocracy. General Bobrikof tried to put the new 
military law into force, and impose upon the population 
a longer military service, outside the country, a larger 
contingent, and a heavier money contribution. 

The principles laid down were as follows: 

ist The Minister of Wa^, should have the final control of 
the entire military organisation, which control should be 
withdrawn from the civil authorities, (Senate and Diet); he 
alone would report upon military questions to the Sovereign ; 

and. The Grand Duchy should cease to exist as a military 
unit, and become the military district of Finland, commanded 
by the Governor General, vrith one staff only, (thus suppres- 
sing the Finnish command and the Finnish staff); 

3rd. Russian should become the administrative language; 
non-commissioned officers would be required to speak it; 
the officers might be Russian (and not exclusively Finnish); 

4th. A complete assimilation would take place between 
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the Russian and Finnish troops; these could, even in times 
of peace, be drafted outside "the Finnish Territory"; 

5th. Uniformity would be established in the duration and 
organisation of military service: five (instead of three) years 
of service with the colours, three (instead of two) years of 
reserve, and the rest in the militia until the age of 43. Rus- 
sians might serve as soldiers in these troops; 

6th. The strength of the annual contingent would be fixed 
by the Sovereign, according to the report of the Minister of 
War (not of the Senate), without, as in the law of 1878, a 
maximum strength being indicated; 

7th. Military expenses would be defrayed "from the re- 
sources of the budget of the country", without it being laid 
down that only the mone3rs voted by the Diet could be 
applied to these purposes. * 

Finland organised, without revolt, a mute, pacific, and 
legal resistance ; conscripts emigrated, rather than submit 
to the tyrannical regulations imposed upon them. Then 
all liberty of public or private meeting, of the press, 
sermons, and books, was abolished. Bobrikof drained 
the public treasury without any control. Russian was 
obliged to be spoken in all public offices, an attempt 
was made to import Panslavist agents into the farms and 
villages under pretence of their being colporteurs and at 
liberty to move about freely, here again, the government 
reckoned on the armiaif and hoped to excite the 
Finnoftuvdac peasants against the Svecotnaniac townsmen. 

With newspapers suppressed, schools closed, University 
professors and patriots banished or imprisoned, the 
administration Russified, and her finances dislocated, 
Finland, still united, continued her legal resistance and 
her loyal protestations. Russia would have liked to force 
her into an insurrection or to crimes of high treason, 
but she did nothmg but address supplications to her 
** Grand Duke," Nicholas II, whom she knew to be duped 
or misinformed. 

* Jean Deck, Piawr la Finlondt^ page 64* 
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She cherished no hatred save against the authors or 
accomplices of the Russification and even against them 
she uttered no threats. It was only in the heads of 
some of the "Intellectuals** that the old Athenian hymn 
resounded : 

In the myrtle branch I will hide the sword, 
As did Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 

After five years of administrative torture, one Har- 
modios arose and overthrew the tyrant Bobrikof (June 
1904) then sent two bullets through his own heart; 
another slew the traitor Johnson, the procurator of the 
Finnish Senate, the accomplice or the advocate of every 
ill^ality (Feb. 1905). The slayer of Bobrikof, Eugen 
Schaumann, was the son of a general, and former senator, 
and the grandson of a Lutheran Bishop. In his pocket, 
there was found a letter to the Czar: 

"Sire, with the help of the Finnish Senate, Governor 
General Bobrikof has created in this country a state of 
anarchy and complete illegality. By dint of lies and false 
reports, the Governor General and the Ministerial Secretary 
of State, Plehve, have been able to induce Your Majesty to 
issue decrees violating the laws which Your Majesty, when 

ascending the throne, promised to respect The deverest 

officials and those most careful to observe the law are dis- 
charged without formal accusation or trial; in their place are 
nominated adventurers, corrupt individuals, and persons who, 
according to the laws of the country, are not entitled to fill 
the offices of State. The most intelligent and the most loyal 
citizens are arrested and banished As there is no pros- 
pect of being able to get a veracious account of the state of 
affairs into Your Majesty's hands, the only thing left to do 
is to place Bobrikof beyond the possibility of doing further 
mischief. The means are violent, but there are no others 
possible. 

Sirel I sacrifice at the same time my own life, in order to 
further demonstrate to Your Majesty the grave disorders 
which reign in the Grand Duchy of Finland, as well as in 
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Poland, in the Baltic Provinces, and thoughout the whole 
of the Russian Empire. 

I have come to my decision alone, and after mature reflec- 
tion. Sire! With death in front of me, I swear before God 
that there has been no conspiracy. I took my resolution 
alone, and I execute it alone. Knowing the kind heart and 
the noble intentions of Your Majesty, I only implore You to 
look into the actual condition of the Empire, including Fin- 
land, Poland, and the Baltic Provinces. I am, with the 
deepest respect, Sire, the very humble, very obedient, and 
very faithful subject of Your Majesty, Very Powerful Emperor 
and Grand Duke.'' 

EUGEN SCHAUMANN. 

Such illegality could not go on long without ruining 
the finances of the country, which was being despoiled 
by the process of Russianisation : 

''From the account given of the funds of the Finnish State, 
it appears that during the financial period 1898— 1900 and 
that of 1901—1904, the administrative expenses of Finland 
have steadily increased. This increase, which 1898 — 1900 was 
ii455tOoo marks, rose in 1901—1904 to 3,335,000 marks. During 
the first period, the governing bodies absorbed 265,000 marks 
more than before, with a farther increase of 728,000 marks, 
during the second period. The (jovemors of the different 
districts and the local governing centres only spent, from 
1898 to 1900 81,000 marks, while from 1901 to 1904 they re- 
quired 644,000 marks. 

The police expenses have also risen, at first by 313,000 marks, 
subsequently rising to a sum exceeding by 423,000 marks 
that which had been requisite for guaranteeing the public 
safety during the happy years previous to 1899. From the 
treasury extraordinary, placed at the disposal of the Russian 
and illegally appointed governor of Nyland, the police of 
Hekingfors collect every month 400 marks and more under 
the pretext of ''travelling expenses." If the fixed total do not 
satisfy them— which sometimes happens— they readily obtain 
supplementary payments from the Senate, which is quite 
aware of all iht arrangements between the Governor and the 
Head of police. 

The police force, a foreign one, has spent 600,000 marks. 
The expenses of the censorship have increased from 15,000 
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to 56,000 marks. The Finnish militia having been suppressed, 
it was supposed that military expenses would be less. A 
great mistake. Finland has been obliged to contribute to 
the military expenses of the Empire. This money has simply 
been stolen from the Finnish State treasury. 

In order to exempt his creatures from all control, Bobrikof 
had illegally decreed that they might only be prosecuted with 
the authorisation of their superiors. Thanks to this inviola- 
bility, as it were, various officials, and Governors in particular, 
have been free to allow themselves all sorts of cheating. 
Their audacity being always on the increase, and the frequent 
irregularities in the offices ot the local governing bodies 
threatening the administration with utter ruin, the Abo Court 
of Appeal has just demanded from the Senate authorisation 
to accuse the heads of the local department of lielsingfors 
and Viborg, Governors Kaigorodoff and Mjasojedow, of 
having exceeded their powers." 

Then came the war in Manchuria. St. Petersburg 
needed money. It was thought that fair words would 
satisfy the Finns and that they would take their 
share of the internal loans that were being levied, if 
the Diet were summoned, even if only to be dismissed 
after having been allowed to perform no other business 
than vote taxes. The Diet was convoked in Dec. 1904. 
In April 1905 it was summarily dismissed. Great con- 
cessions have had to be made to it, with regard to the 
reign of military tyranny and the dictature established 
since April 1905, but it continues to demand simply 
and solely a return to the legal institutions of former 
times. On the eve of its prorogation, it signed an address 
to its ''Emperor and Grand Duke.'* 

Very puissant and very gracious Emperor and Grand Duke. 

When the different Estates of Finland were called together 
in the month ot December last for the convocation by Your 
Imperial Majesty of the Diet which is now about to be 
prorogued, they regarded it as a duty incumbent upon them 
to address themselves to Your Imperial Majesty, in order to 
point out to You the necessity of restoring the form of 
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government in accordance with the Constitutional law, and 
re-establishing of legal order. 

In normal conditions, the representatives of the nation, 
when they enter upon the exercise of their functions, are 
absolutely certain that the governing power will be exercised 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, and 
that consequently, new laws, in the passing of which the said 
representatives are called upon to take part, will be carried 
through in a judicially assured order, and the resources of 
the treasury will be used for the good of the country. These 
indispensable conditions for the carrying out of parliamentary 
business did not exist when the Estates were called together, 
and the latter did not omit to call the attention of Your 
Imperial Majesty to the matter. 

The decisions taken by Your Imperial Majesty the agth 
(i6th) March with regard to the military question and the judic- 
ial position of the magistrates have brought about a perceptible 
amelioration and are regarded as a favourable presage. But 
the necessary feeling of certainty does not yet exist The 
dictatorship decree of 1903 continues to menace legal order 
and the welfare of the citizens. The guarantees against abuses 
by officials are deficient so long as the right of accusation is 
limited by new decrees and while Russian police are employed 
in Finnish posts. In several branches of the administration 
disorder and arbitrary high-handedness have the upper hand^ 
and will only disappear when these posts are occupied by 
competent Finns. The national character of the public 
administration will continue to be disturbed as long as the 
decree with regard to the use of the Russian language is 
maintained to its present extent 

When the Estates addressed to Your Imperial Majesty a peti- 
tion asking for the adjournment of the Diet until the Autumn, 
it was with the thought that the Government would thus have 
time to take at any rate the measures designated as urgent, 
in the petition of the 31st December, and that the Estates, when 
they assembled again in the Autumn, would be enabled to 
deliberate upon the projected laws referred to the Diet, and ex- 
amined by Commissions during the period preceding the Diet . . • 

Your Imperial Majesty has thought fit to reject the request 
for the adjournment of the diet, and to order its closure on 
iSth April; this decision was only communicated to the Estates 
the day before yesterday. In order to avoid as far as they 
could that important interests should not remain in abejrance 
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through the fact that the budget of supply and the budget 
relating to the funds derived from internal communications 
could not be wholly balanced, the Estates hastened to take, 
to-day, with regard to budget question, decisions which pro- 
visionally guarantee those interests. It is in the power of 
Your Imperial Majesty, by convoking another Diet before 
the end of the year, to render possible a legal and complete 
settlement of the budget for the next two years. 

Very puissant, very gracious Emperor and Grand Duke. 

In quitting their tadc, the representatives of the nation carry 
away with them the conviction that the declarations made by 
the Diet to the Sovereign have been necessary and will not 
be fruidess. The design of the Estates has been to throw 
light upon the abuses which have been introduced into public 
life, so that a clear judgment of the causes and effects of the 
same may be possible. The Estates have done this without 
reserve, in the hope that Your Imperial Majesty will gra- 
ciously listen to their unanimous declarations and will take, 
in the pending questions, the measures adapted to introduce 
into Finland a new era of order, calm, and happiness. 

Andy pacifically and legally, Finland continued its 
passive resistance. But the examples of Schaumann and 
others are beginning to stir up a party of ''active 
resistance " and, in the last federation of all the revolu- 
tionary and reformatory forces of Russia, this Finnish 
party has just taken its place. In a few years, or per- 
haps months, the Czar, instead of a loyal and industrious 
Finland, useful to itself and to the Empire, will have only 
a rebellious province, given over to revolutionary sects. 



E. ARMENIA. 

Grouped round the high patriarch of their Gregorian 
religion, the Armenian Catholicus^ residing in Russian 
territory at Etchmiadzin, the Russian Armenians were, 
until 1 88 1, the loyal servants of the Empire, and they 
collaborators, and even active propagators of Russian 
influence outside. They furnished to St. Petersburg 
soldiers, administrators, and great men of peace and war : 
Loris Melikof was an Armenian ; Generals Lazaref, Ala- 
chef, and Tergoukasef, etc., were Armenians. From 
Turkey and Persia, Armenians flocked to the Russian 
Caucasus, and came to take the place of the Mussulman 
Tcherkesses, who emigrated to the dominions of the 
Caliph. But, in 1881, Panslavism made its entry into 
the Government of Tiflis; from 1881 to 1896, it was 
held in check by the firmness and uprightness of Alex- 
ander III; since 1896, the weakness of Nicholas II has 
given free scope to the caprices of Prince Galatzine. 
The first thing done was to close the Armenian Schools lX 
and libraries; then came the persecution of the charit- 
able societies, and the suppression of the newspapers. 
One fine day it was announced that all the property of 
the Armenian Church had been confiscated and handed 
over to the Russian bureaucracy. (June loth 1903). 

This was a manifest theft, and an international theft, 
if one might use the term. Belonging to the Armenian 
Church of the whole world, and not of Russia alone, 
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this property had been acquired during the course of 
centuries, but more especially during the 19th, through 
legacies, gifts, endowments, etc., from all the Armenians 
of Turkey, Persia, England, America, and of France. 
These possessions were only intended to be used for 
the maintenance of the Armenian creed and teaching. 
Orthodoxy and Russiiication "annexed" them to the 
budget of the Russian Church and schools. 

The Armenians cling to their religion and their tongue. 
And the Armenians are not such patient sufferers as 
the Finns. Their Catholicus having vainly tried supplica- 
tion, the nation organised itself for a revolutionary 
resistance, which was facilitated by the war in Man- 
churia. The "tyrant" Galitzine was executed as the 
tyrant Bobrikof had been. All through the Caucasus, 
Mussulmans and Christians, Lazi and Georgians, Arme- 
nians and Tatars, met and swore mutual support, when 
war should empty the country of its garrisons. Then 
Petersburg roused against the Armenian, burgess, citizen, 
capitalist and Christian, the fanatisism of the Tatar 
peasant, of the workman, and of the Mussulman. The 
Tatars were armed, and were given the signal to 
massacre; in the large towns of the Transcaucasus, the 
same scenes are now being repeated as in Turkish 
Armenia in the past. The French Consul at Baku, 
M. Clatne, was besieged in his own house, in which some 
forty Armenians had taken refuge; the Tatar crowd, 
led by police in uniform, clamoured to burn them or 
hang them. 

On Dec. 12th 1903, the Armenian CatkoUcus wrote 
to Nicholas II: 

"May I be allowed, Sire, to open my heart to Your 
Majesty, and to express the great sorrow which weighs upon 
me, and which I hoped I might have been allowed to explain 
in person at the foot of Your glorious throne. Though an 
old man of eighty-four, I had made up my mind to a long 
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journey in the hope of presenting myself before the August 
Person of Your Majesty, but alas ! I found access to Your 
Throne denied me. 

An ofBcial letter from the Minister of the Interior informs 
me that Your Majesty has been pleased to give his attention 
to my actions and that they have seemed to him to be proofs 
of insubordination. Nol Sire I The Justice of the Czar is 
sacred to me. 

On the solemn day of my ordination, I was asked to swear 
before the altar, kissing the Cross and the Gospel, fidelity 
and obedience to the Emperor. The same day I also swore / 
to be the faithful guardian of our Church and of its rights. ' 
This engagement makes of me not the absolute master of 
the Church, but merely a simjde guardian of the property of 
which the Armenian Church, as a whole, is the only owner. 

The Armenian Church has invariably enjoyed the high 
protecticMi of Your August Ancestors, who, from the height 
of their throne, have recognised its inalienable rights. Believe, 
Sire, the humble servant of the Altar who on the brink of 
the grave, tells you: ^' Never have he, nor his clergy, nor his 
flock, thought of disobeying You, the Lord's Anointed." 

Sire, together with my flock from the most diverse countries 
of the globe, I address to You this humble petition: May this 
cup be taken from my Church 1 Having finished this letter, 
I, with all the brethren, have entered the temple of the Holy 
Seat; I have placed my missive on the Holy Altar and ardently 
prayed our Lord to prolong the days of Your Majesty and 
to extend his blessing to Your Majesty's August Family. 
I am, the afflicted 

Mpirditch, CathoUcus of all the Armenians. 

The Catholicus expressed the sentiments of the great 
majority of the Armenians. But, as in Poland and in 
the Jewish Pale, a close alliance between the intellectuals 
and the proletariat had brought about the formation of 
a revolutionary party the only real support of which 
was to be found in the religious grievances of the 
multitude. If the Czar had restored the stolen property 
to them, given them back their schools and confiscated 
endowments and guaranteed the Armenians even a very 
little religious and linguistic tolerance, it is probable 
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that Russian Armenia would once more have become 
the quietest and most obedient of the provinces of the 
Empire. But instead of padficationi the Russianising 
agents resorted to massacre. We read in the Pro 
Armenia of the 15 th April and ist of May 1905: 

''Baku is barely a quarter of a century old--Baku, I mean, 
as an industrial town. The development of this Armenian 
city, sprung up in the middle of Asia, began at the time of 
the discovery of its petroleum springs, and was so rapid that 
at the end of a few years the population had increased five- 
fold. To-day it has a population of 130,000; the Tatars and 
the Persians constitute the Mussulman element of Baku, and 
may be estimated at about half this figure. The remainder 
of the population are chiefly Armenians, but there are some 
Germans and Russians. There are also a few Swedes, 
Englishmen, and Americans. The workpeople employed in 
the petroleum works are almost exclusively Armenian or 
Tartar. Trade is represented by the Mussulmans and the 
Armenians. 

When the industrial development of Baku began, the 
Mussulman portion of the population lived apart, behind the 
walls of the old Tatar town, which is still standing. But by 
degrees, their common advantage drew the two races together; 
commercial interests were stronger than religious prejudices, 
and the *' Tatar town" opened its doors to Armenians and 
Russians, just as many Mussulman families went to take up 
their abode in the Russian and Armenian quarters. The 
same commingling took place in the ''bazaars", and before 
the 6th Feb. (19 Feb.) last, numbers of Armenian merchants 
might have been seen sitting peaceably by the side of their 
Mussulman competitors. It is consequently absurd to pretend 
that any racial or religious hatred existed between the different 
sections of this busy population, whose tranquillity had never 
been disturbed by any serious disagreement 

Last January, important strikes took place. The demonstra- 
tions which occurred during these strikes once more gave the 
authorities an opportunity of causing several hundreds of the 
workmen to be massacred by Cossacks. When they took up 
their work again, the Armenian workpeople, who alone are 
subject to military service, were alarmed by the announce, 
ment of a mobilisation of reservists destined to reinforce the 
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troops in Manchuria. The Armenian revolutionary party 
persuaded the workmen not to respond to the governmental 
levy and to resist by force any brutalities on the part of the 
police. The Tatars did not seem to take any interest in the 
question, they not being subject to military service. 

But all th^ time, the government were "leavening" the 
Mussulmans, by the means of their agents, moUahs or seids, 
their mission being to reanimate in these simple and half 
savage people a fanaticism which would seem to have died 
out long ago. Mussulmans deserving of credence have 
declared that in the mosques of Baku, it was incessantly 
repeated that the Armenians intended to revolt, upset the 
Czar, gain the upper hand, and kill all the Mussulmans. 

It would appear moreover that rich and influential Tatars, such 
as Hadji Ze'inai Abedide Eaghieff, the millionaire proprietor 
of the paper known as Kaspty and Agaieff, a Tatar author, 
both violent Panislamites, became the accomplices of the 
Russian government, and encouraged the lower classes to 
rush upon the Armenians. In order to put the finishing 
touch to its work, the local government,— this is an actual and 
irrefutable fact— some days before the 6th (19th Feb.) dis- 
tributed revolvers, rifles, and cartridges to every Tatar who 
chose to ask for them. On the 6th Feb. towards seven 
o'clock in the evening, the noise of firearms was heard in 
the Chemakinska quarter, (a qnarter in which Armenians 
and Mussulmans lived side by side). Some minutes later, 
there was a general discharge of musketry, so loud that the 
whole town seemed to be taking part in it The firing did 
not cease until two o'clock in the morning. The refuse of 
the Tatar population had begun the work for which they had 
been carefully prepared for some time by the authorities. 
The bandits let loose about the streets butchered defenceless 
Armenians who were returning peaceably to their own homes. 
The first evening of the massacre the assassins set to work 
as follows: hiding their arms under their clothing, they would 
approach the passers by, and ask: "What nation do you 
belong to?" Armenians naturally replied, without mis- 
givings: "We are Armenians", and were killed on the spot. 
Neither old men, women, nor children found grace in the 
sight of the armed brutes, and their rifled corpses were left 
in the middle of the street 

The next day, at twenty past seven in the morning, there 
was nothing in the few main arteries of the town to suggest 
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the awful tragedies of the preceding night Bat little by little 
the facts leaked out, and a very comprehensible panic took 
possession of everyone. Shops were quickly closed and 
people precipitately returned to their own homes. At nine 
o'clock in the morning, the massacres began again, with even 
more fury than before. The shops in the bazaar were closed, 
but at the half open door of each a bandit was watching, 
who, without stirring from his place, killed the Armenian 
passers by. There will be no risk of misstatement if we 
declare that every little Tatar grocer, baker, and shoemaker, 
whose shops are situated where the Vraugelskata, and Chemak- 
inskaia (the principle street in the bazaar) meet, is an assas- 
sin, and that during the three days that the massacres lasted, 
these men slew several hundred persons. 

A few steps from the cross roads is the Vice-Consulate of 
the French Republic. M. J. Claine, the Consul, after the 
Governor had refused him two Cossacks for his personal 
protection, himself did sentry duty on his balcony and his 
roof, to guard against attack. Forty or fifty Armenians, of 
both sexes, had taken refuge in the courtyard of the 
cousulate, in prey to the most abject terror. The situation 
was the more critical, since the French Consulate is not a 
separate building, but merely a part of an Armenian house. 
This house was riddled with Tatar bullets and the traces of 
the firing are still visible. 

An Armenian, who had secured the escort of a few Cos- 
sacks, was disgracefully treated by these Cossacks at the 
door of this very house, for as soon as the mercenaries 
had emptied the purse of the person whom they had been 
ordered to protect, they made off as quickly as they could. 

The porter, having barricaded the door, was long in opening 
it; the Tatar shopkeepers from the comer of the street, «ere 
menacing the poor Armenian, but did not dare to fire, for 
fear of hitting M. Claine, the French Consul, who was posted 
on his balcony. They made signss to M. Claine to go back 
into his house, but the latter took no notice and remained on 
his balcony until his neighbour had entered. 

In the bazaar itself, there was a regular carnage. The 
Armenian tradesmen, who came to their business as usual, 
were all killed and their shops rifled. I visited some of these 
poor shops, through which death and devastation had passed. 
The doors were broken down, the windows smashed in, the 
furniture was in pieces; on the walls, and on the ground, were 
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bleeding traces of what had happened, fragments of human 
brain .... 

As the day advanced, the butchery increased in violence. 
Finding no more victims in the streets, the Tatars attacked 
the Armenian houses, first shooting at the windows, then, 
breaking in the doors and piling up in front of the staircase 
all the inflammable stuff they could find, smoked out all the 
poor wretches who had fled up the first floor. Those of the 
inhabitants who still attempted to escape were shot, or thrust, 
through with a dagger, the others perished in the flames. 

On the 8th (21st), the massacres, pillage and burning still 
went on. The night of the 8th was an especially horrible one : 
the place was like a besieged town. The shooting never 
ceased. Perhaps the reader wonders what the local govern- 
ment were doing ail this time, and what use they were 
making of the police and the Cossacks who had been able 
to subdue so effectively the uproar made by the strikers in 
the previous January. We reply by producing a series of 
official documents, which will be sufficient to establish the 
bad faith and complicity of the government during these 
awful days, together with a series of depositions taken down by 
lawyers at Baku, who had been nominated as a Commission 
of Enquiry. 

COBfMISSION OF ENQUIRY OF THE LAWYERS OF BAKU ON 
THE EVENTS OF THE 6TH TO QTH FEBRUARY I905. 

Tifiis^ Fib. isth, (26ih) igos, Madame JoUphi$u Couhht^ 
FretichwomaiHy residing at Tiflis, Gohmdumy^ 75, Flat Satuh 
vikk.'^Y arrived at Baku on Tuesday the 2nd February and 
put up at the abode of M. Fi^tas, tiving in Tatarskaya 
Street, in the house of the Mussulman Galieff-Alieff. This 
apartment was inhabited by Fidtas and his daughter; both 
of them earn their living by giving French lessons; they live 
in one room. The object of my journey to Tiflis was to 
secure French pupils. On Sunday, Feb. 6th, at six o'clock 
in the evening, my friend Osepian, an engineer, came into 
my room, very pale, and told me that he had been followed 
and shot at by Tatars all the way. After Osepian, one of the 
landlord's sons burst into the room, and, addressing himself 
to us, asked. ''Who are you?" We replied: "We are 
French."— "You have an Armenian here", he said.— "No", I 
exclaimed, "we are French, and this man, pointing to Osepian, 
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is my husband ; if you touch him, I shall let the French consul 
know at once, and he will protect him." 

Believing my words, the Tatar began telling me that he 
very much regretted shedding Armenian blood, that, as a 
matter of hct, the Armenians had for centuries lived on very 
good terms with the Tatars: ''It is the police who are 
allowing us to kill and pillage the Armenians." 

I admit that the Tatar who said this to us, hid a great 
many Armenians and saved my life: he abused the Tatars 
who took part in the pillage and butcheries and informed 
against them. This conversation with the Tatar took place 
in the presence of us, the Fidtas, Osepian, and myself. From 
the windows of our aparment I saw soldiers and Cossacks 
with their pockets filled with bottles of vodka, walking about 
the streets. They met Tatars carrying rifles, and laughed, 
smoked cigarettes, and chatted in a very wide-awake manner, 
while all round them lay the dead bodies of the Armenians. 

7Ae igth February (3rd of March) igoj^ /, Marcus Parttwf, 
shopkeeper, Iwmg at Baku, Staro-Foliizeiskaya Street, house 
LoMaref, dedare as follows: 

On Tuesday, the 8th of February, between 10 and xi o'clock 
in the morning, I left my room and went in the direction of 
the Morawsky pharmacy. On passing Nicolaewskaya Street, 
I saw people shooting from the windows of a Mussulman 
hotel, situated in the house Achoumoff, at an Armenian who 
was passing along the street At the same moment, Tatars 
began to shoot from the windows of a Tatar caf^. 

I retraced my steps, fearing to be hit by the bullets, and 
at the comer of Nicolaewskaya street and Kalantarof Passage 
met two officers and a few soldiers, before whose eyes; for that 
matter, the incident I have just related had taken place. 
Appealing to the officers, I said to them: "Gentlemen, is it 
notpossible to put a stop to these infamous proceedings? As 
you see, no one can cross the street in safety.'^ 

One of these officers, who wore epaulettes bearing two 
stars and the number 21, asked me: "In the first place, who 
are you?" Although I am a Jew, I replied that I was a 
German. The officer then said to me: "Weill And do 
you pity these Armenians? There have been a great many 
too many of them for some time: we must let them be deaned 
out a littler 

The second officer wore epaulettes with four stars, and the 
number 66. I do not know the names of these officers, but 
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I am sure that I could recognise them if they were shown 
to me. I may add that the officer with the four stars had a 
red stain on his left cheek. 

My friend Abram Schaffer, who lives in the Fortress and 
whose shop is in the Kalantaroff Passage, has declared to me 
that he heard a colonel say to some officers who were stand, 
ing round him: *' Gentlemen, we have let the Tatars amuse 
ihimsiwis for three days, that is enough." 

Signed: Marcus PartnofT. 

Statement of Kivork Isaivitch Avitissof shopkeeper 
of BakUf living in that town at the corner of Kanunis- 
kaya and Tatarskaya Streets ^ in the house of the brothers 
AveUssof His office is in the house SuUanoff. 

When the Tatars perceived that people no longer came 
out of their houses, and that they could not kill any more 
in the streets, they began to set fire to the dwelling-houses. 
The first which was set on fire was that in which resided 
Alexander Adamoff. From our balcony we first saw the 
Tatars shoot upon this house from the street and the neigh- 
bouring roofs, and then set fire to it The people who were 
shut up in the house had consequently only the alternatives 
of being burnt alive, or shot, if they attempted to escape. 

The guilty indifference, and coolness of the police and the 
military, convinced us that the massacre of the defenceless 
Armenians was organised and premeditated 

On the morning of the 9th of February, at half past seven, 
I was dressing myself, when there was a ring at my door. 
We were all terrified, for we thought they had come to set 
fire to our house. Our servant looked out of the window, 
and told me that some Tatars were calling me. 

I went to the window, and asked them what it was that 
they wanted. They replied by asking me to give them at 
once the sum of 500 roubles. 

I replied that I had not so much in the house. Some of 
the armed crowd demanded it all the same, but the others 
consented to accept valuables objects of gold and silver 
which I possess, instead Just then, one of the Tatars, advanc- 
ing towards me, fired his revolver at me> but having seen his 
intention, I withdrew from the window, without being hit. 
My wife and I then began to sort our valuables: spoons, 
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silver sugar-basins, gold cross, silver purse etc., and our 
Russian servants, Natalia Feodorovna Sorokmir and Antonina 
Feodorovna Gard^i^fa, took the articles to the Tatars. But 
seeing that there were neither gold watches, nor diamond 
rings amongst them, they demanded such under threats of 
setting fire to the house. Just then a Tatar, M Achouroff, 
arrived and dispersed the crowd, thus saving our lives. 

In order to explain the causes of these terrible massacres 
and incendiarism, I must point out: 

ist. There could not exist any national hatred between 
Armenians and Tatars because two thirds of them have 
business dealings together; 

2nd. For more than a century the Tatars have never 
attacked the Armenians; 

3rd. Thousands of Tatar workmen work for Armenians 
(in our factory, all the hands are Tatars); 

4th. Thousands of Armenians live in Tatar houses. If 
there were any national hatred, the Tatars would have 
massacred the Armenians living in their houses. This was 
not the case, on the contrary, the Tatars saved a great many 
Armenians. 

5th. The appalling indifference of the police and the 
soldiery much stimulated and excited the Tatars, who 
interpreted this indifiisrence as approbation of what they 
doing. 

6th. The Tatars are not incapable of understanding the 
significance of this attitude of the administrative department, 
they having seen last year, when the government sequestrated 
the property of the Armenian churches, this same administra- 
tion, without declaring the town in a state of siege, openly 
disarm the Armenians, without any motive, even taking their 
walking sticks from them. 

To^ay, the Tatars walk freely about the streets, rifles and 
revolvers in their hands, ^ and kill people in broad daylight, 
setting fire to houses without the police or the military 
lifting their Itttle finger. 

Signed: Kdvork Isadvitch Av6tissof. 

Such, according to the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses, were these days of the 6th and 7th (19 and 
20th) February. The correspondent of the Pro Armenia 
continues : 
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But the next day, the young Armenian men, armed with 
pistols and a few rifles which they had hastily collected where 
they could, went down the streets perambulated by the armed 
bands and Tatars. The police and the Cossacks, who until 
then had been inactive, and had contented themselves with 
looking on as disinterested spectators, tried to disarm the 
Armenians. The latter,— forty to fifty in number—had a two- 
fold danger to face: they had to avoid falling into the hands 
of the public officials, and to hold their own against the 
bands of assassins, but despite these unfavourable conditions, 
and despite their small numbers, they took up the offensive, 
and the aspect of affairs was altered at once. After having 
fired a few volleys here and there upon the armed Tatars, 
they advanced in litde groups, and towards the end of the 
day, (the 8th/2i8t Feb.) the Tatars had been driven out of all 
the streets in the neighbourhood of the Armenian church, 
"Parapet" Square, and the station. Brave as they were when 
it was a question of massacring women, children, and unarmed 
persons, the Tatars made off precipitately at the sight of a 
litde band of armed men who could shoot, even if only 
numbering three or four persons. During the night of the 
8th(2i8t) February, the position of the Tatars grew so serious 
that they no longer ventured into those parts of the town 
where there were Armenian defenders, and were only to be 
seen in the most remote quarters. 

On Wednesday morning, the 9th(22nd) February, the Armeni- 
ans advanced towards those quarters, and on their way dispersed 
Tatar bands of from forty to fifty strong, delivering in one 
house nearly 70 persons, women, children, and old people, 
who were on the verge of falling into the hands of their 
assailants and being massacred. 

Their reprisals were bloody: the number of Tatar corpses 
in the streets increased every moment, and the fury of the 
Armenians rendered the situation exceedingly critical. Then 
the most prominent Tatar gentlemen in the town hastened 
to the Governor and besought him to put an end to the 
horrors. These same prominent men, at the beginning, had 
replied to all the prayers and supplications of the Armenians 
"that they could do nothing, it was not in their power to 
stop the massacres.*' The Governor invited the Armenians 
to meet at his house, and organise a procession of peace. 
It was now the turn of the Armenians to declare that they 
could do nothing with their exasperated compatriots. This 
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reply was not to the taste of the Governor. The Cossacks 
arrived at once, surrounded the principal Armenians, and, 
thus escorted, they made their procession of peace under 
compulsion after four days of intentional, organised, and 
directed, butchery. One day after the reconciliation, Prince 
Amilakvari arrived, took the local government into his 
own hands, and proclaimed the town to be in a state 
of siege." 

As soon as calm prevailed once more, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Committee addressed the following pro- 
clamation to the Tatars: 



TO THE TATARS OF BAKU. 



'*Our town has been the scene of sanguinary and shameful 
deeds. For four days we have been the spectators and the 
involuntary accomplices of an insensate and ignoble fratricide. 
The blood of the innocent has flowed in torrents; many 
victims have fallen. Neighbour armed himself against neigh- 
hour and a savage and shameful carnage commenced. 

On whose shoulders does the responsibilty of these terrible 
days rest? We will return to that question later. 

Now, we hail with all our hearts the re-establishment of 
peace and desire that it should be solid and permanent, for 
we cannot but know that we have no reason to raise our 
hands one against the other. Our interests are not conflict- 
ing, and if we have had recourse to arms, it is because we 
were compelled to do so, to defend our lives, our honour, 
and our goods. 

But as soon as the flrst call to peace was given, we laid 
down with relief the arms reddened with the blood of our 
neighbours. We were not thirsty for their blood, and we 
never shall be thirsty for it. 

We shall remember with disgust the days that have just 
passed, and we shall exert every means in our power to 
prevent a repetition of them. We invite you, the Mahome- 
tans, to become reconciled to us. Do not seek your enemy 
where he does not exist; do not use arms in a task that will 
cover you, not with glory, but with shame." 
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This appeal was heard not only at Baku, but all through 
the Caucasus hostile races and religions seemed sud- 
denly to comprehend the ignoble part that the bureau- 
cracy were endeavouring to make them play one 
against the other. At Tiflis, Geoi^ians, Armenians, and 
Mussulmans of every race, assembled in the Armenian 
Cathedral for a funeral service to the memory of the 
victims of Baku. As they went out, the Armenian 
Archbishop ascended the outdoor pulpit ; the mufti and 
the Sheiku 'l-Islam stood at his right and left haud and 
the mufH said: 

"We are all brothers; our religious differences ought not 
to be a cause of hatred. Our fathers and our grandfathers 
lived together in peace; let us imitate them. We have all 
one common enemy, and only one: Cheitan(Satan), who per- 
sonifies the powers of darkness; may he be accursed." 

Then Christians and Mussulmans directed their steps 
to the mosque, where similar speeches were repeated. 
The Satan against whom the people of the Caucasus, 
united now and for the future, intend to march, is he 
only the fallen Archangel, imprisoned in the bowels of 
the earth? 



CHAPTER V 



CZARDOM. 



The Ruisians and Anarchy. — The Napoleonic career of Csardom. — 
The Novgorod discipline. — The Kief hierarchy. — The whip and 
the money-bag of Moscow. — ^The gatherers together of Russian 
territory.— ^Polon ism" in the XVIIth century.— Sobor and 
Douma.->The bnreancracy of Peter the Great. — The rise of 
Czardom to the time of Alexander I: national wars and Orthodox 
retaliation. — The concessions of Czardom: Alexander I and 
Alexander 11. — The wrath of Czardom: Nicholas I, Alexander 
m and Nicholas 11.— The Nation: The nobility, the intellectual 
middle classes, the proletariat, The clergy. — Demands for a 
constitution. 



According to Panslavist and Slavophile theories, the 
Russification of the races annexed to the empire has for 
its object the maintenance of autocracy, of Czardom, 
over the Russian peoples. Czardom — that is to say, 
the personification in a Czar of every social force, 
the crowning of one person with all political, military, 
and civil power, and the giving into one hand all the 
instruments of empire, — Czardom, if we are to believe 
the Slavophiles, is the distinctive and vital characteristic 
of all Russian communities; take that away, and the 
organism would cease to exist. 

And the Slavophiles build up a score of historical, 
philosophical, theological, and judicial theories, in order 
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to prove once more how difTerent Holy Russia is from 
the impious Western states. 

In its steady decadence, the West is slowly marching 
towards a wider and ever wider separation and anta- 
gonism of all its powers. Extolled by the French philos- 
ophers of the 1 8th century, this revolutionary fiction 
has implanted itself in every society that wishes to 
call itself modern, as if the principles that control human 
society were not as old as humanity. Executive and 
Legislative, tlie Administration and the Law, military 
and financial departments, layman and priest;— member 
by member, the West amputates from itself the great 
body of political power ; after a century of this surgery, 
the head, crowned with the Phrygian cap or the constitu- 
tional diadem, still adhering to the trunk but deprived 
of its members, has nothing left to it but empty words, 
tame glances, inefficacious cries of anger or ridiculous 
frowns. 

This is how our monarchies and republics of the 
Far West appear to the Slavophiles. They feel a little 
less contempt for the empires of Central Europe the 
heads of which still have the control of their right arm, 
the army. But Russia, alone throughout the world, 
presents to their eyes the spectacle of a complete or- 
ganism, living it« normal and eternal life, and preserving 
at its head, together with the ruling power, the insepar- 
able and essential functions with which, the Lord has 
endowed it since the Creation. 

In 1896 M. Pobiedonostsef collected in his Fragments 
from Moscow his ''Thoughts of a Statesman." This 
book appeared in French under the title of: Questions 
retigieuses^ sociales et politiques, "" Here we find the 
most recent formula of Czardom. 

In the language in which Voltaire and Renan wrote 
these Russian aphorisms seem somewhat paradoxical, but it 

• Paris, Btadrjr et Cie. 
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is no love of the paradoxical which animates the pen 
of this Orthodox Rousseau when he urges ''that philos- 
ophical and social questions, which are incessantly 
debated, and the solution of which is vainly sought 
for were solved once and for all two thousand ycsjs 
ago by precepts proclaimed to the world,*' when he 
declares that "the principal source of misunderstandings, 
past and present, between peoples and their governments, 
is none other than the altogether artificial theorf of 
the mutual relations of Church and State,'* and that 
only the maintenance or the re-establishment of a spir- 
itual power can save humanity from the direst catastrophes : 

"Strongminded and learned men pretend that ''The 
State has nothing to do with the Church or the Church with 
the State": thus humanity must evolve itself in two vast 
spheres, the body having its place in the one and the soul 
in the other, and between these two spheres there will be 
space, as between heaven and earth. Is that possible? We 
cannot separate the body from the mind; the mind and body 
live a unique and inseparable life .... The moral principle 
is one. It cannot be divided in such wise that it has one 
moral doctrine for private life, and another for public life; 

the first secular and the second religious The State 

cannot restrict itself to representing the material interests of 
society, for then it would be stripping itself of its moral force 
and would destroy its spiritual bond of union with the nation, 
which is the only condition which can insure the mainte- 
nance in the people of the sanctity of law, and of confidence 
in power." • 

Therefore, the Czar ought primarily to be the head 
of the Church : he ought to have the spiritual power, in 
order to preserve all the other powers which proceed 
from it. As Head of the Church, he is the represent- 
ative of God, the source of all Truth, and consequently 
of all law, and all right: 

* Pobiedonostsef, Quistiens rtUgieusis etc.» p.p. lo, ii and 17. 
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"That which is founded on a lie cannot be just A consti- 
tution founded upon a false principle can only be fallacions. 
That is a truth the proof of which is written in the history 
of the centuries. One of the most mistaken political prin- 
ciples is the principle of the sovereignty of the people, the 
idea so unfortunately disseminated, since the French Revo- 
lution, that all power comes from the people and has its 
source in the national will. It is the basis of the parliament- 
ary theory which still continues to lead astray the crowd of 
so-called intellectual people, and which, unhappily, has 
penetrated into the msid brains of a few Russians .... It is 
painful to think there have been, and still are, on Russian 
soil, men who dream of introducing this lie amongst us . ..." ^ 

The idea of imagining that a crowd could think, determine, 
and put its ideas into execution ; oi seeing political per- 
fection in the democracy; of proposing democratic govern- 
ment as the inevitable terminus of progress and destiny ; 
even of speaking of progress, and failing to recognise 
that history is always repeating itself, that principles are 
immutable, and their consequences always the samel 

''Of all forms of government, the democratic form is the 
most complex, and the most difficult in practice, of all those 
that history presents to us. That is why this form of govern- 
ment has alwa3rs been a passing phenomenon, and, with 
certain rare exceptions, has nowhere been able to endure; 
there is nothing surprising in this. Political power is called 
upon to act and to command; its acts are the manifestation 
of one will; without that, no government is possible." f 

The Russians have the good fortune to obey one will ; 
they have preserved the right notion that the law is the 
expression of spiritual command, and not the conciliation 
of conflicting interests: "It is this conception of the law 
which gives it its power over our consciences. The 
fundamental type of law will always remain the 

* Pobiedonostsef, Qutsti^ns religieusts etc, pages 37 vbA 50. 

t Pobiedonostsef, QutstUnt reiigieuses etc., I^^gct 37 and onwards. 
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same: Honour thy father: Thou shalt not kill: thou 
shalt not steal '^ The West misunderstand this funda- 
mental character of the law, and impede themselves with 
whys and wherefores; in Russia, the Czar commands 
— as God does — ^and the law is. 

This theory of Czardom is not the dream of a philos- 
opher. It has been if not exactly the formula, at any 
rate the ideal of the Russian government for twenty- 
five years. More fortunate than Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
or Aristotle, M. Pobiedonostsef has been able to put his 
wishes and ideas into practice: Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, secretary and oracle of the Spiritual power, he 
has at the same time be6n the preceptor and counsellor 
of the Czars Alexander III. and Nicholas II.; he has 
had two reigns and more than a quarter of a century 
in which to model his people, and retain them — as he 
thinks — ^along the lines of their national traditions and 
of the eternal verities. . . . 

Only, in this latter point, M.* Pobiedonostsef 's theory 
is surely erroneous ; to imagine that Czardom was always 
inherent in Russian communities, that Czar and Russia 
are inseparable terms, and that the autocracy has always 
immutably presided over the destiny of the Russian people 
is systematically to ignore the whole of their history. 
Far from being a specifically Russian product, we might 
say that Czardom was imported, piece by piece, from 
abroad, that external necessities implanted it, developed 
its prerogatives and the part it was to play, and con- 
stituted its strength or weakness according as these ex- 
ternal necessities were in themselves urgent, or less 
pressing. Russian Liberals have proved this a dozen 
times, and M. Maxime Kovalewsky in particular has 
very clearly explained it to French readers in his book, 
Institutions politiques de la Russie. 

If we seek in the history of France for a symbol 
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or a synopsis of the career of Czardom, we must 
think of the succession of grandeurs and decadences 
which led Buonaparte, from the humble commence- 
ment of Brienne, to the splendours of Austerlitz, to the 
bloody fields of Eylau and Moscow, and to the final 
fall of Waterloo. 

This little Corsican, of foreign birth, who came to us 
from over the sea, and only with difficulty adapted 
himself to our French life, began to take a place in 
our history at a moment when external dangers put 
their full value on his military capacities. Foreign and 
civil wars placed him in a higher position day by day, 
raised him from grade to grade to a position of supreme 
responsibility, to absolute power, to an hereditary empire. 
So long as the enemy outside continued to threaten the 
territorial acquisitions and the philosophical conquests of 
the new France that had arisen, he retained, without 
difficulty, his position on the giddy height; he retained 
in his august hands the sword, the sceptre, the scale 
of justice, the pen and the Cross, all the instruments of 
temporal and spiritual power; he had at his service the 
wholehearted devotion of the nation, could fling about 
like dirt all that it was not to his personal interest or 
his caprice to keep. As long as this outside menace 
appeared imminent, every battle, and every successful 
or unsuccessful enterprise only added to his prestige 
and power. 

But, by degrees, as the menace was withdrawn, or 
weakened, and, too, as imperial folly drew the hero 
towards the conquest of the world and no longer to- 
wards the defence of his country only, towards his own 
aggrandisement and no longer towards the protection 
of the national destiny, every battle and every successful 
or unsuccessful enterprise marked a backward step, 
swallowed up a morsel of his power, broke or strained 
one of the holds he had over the affection of the people. 
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The fall when it came was as rapid and complete as 
his ascent had been easy and intoxicating. And France, 
which for ten years had linked her destiny to the fate of 
this man, took up once more the control of her own 
affairs and the settlement of her future. 

It is the same with Czardom and Russia, but the years 
of Napoleon are centuries in Russia. 

There was a time when Czardom did not exist, but 
when Russia and the Russian peoples did exist. Then 
Czardom came from the outside, and painfully acclimatised 
itself on Russian soil towards the 9th century of our 
era* The foreign menace put a high price on military 
capacity, made the Czar necessary, indispensable, made 
him the head of the army and of justice, then the 
absolute master of souls and bodies (9th to the 13th 
centuries). For centuries his power grew; under cover 
of this menace he established himself more and more 
Armly ; in every national enterprise, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, he won his spurs, his grades, his autocracy (13th 
to 17th centuries). For centuries his destiny has absorbed 
that of the Russian people (17th to 19th centuries). 
From Rurik to Peter the Great, he climbed steadily 
up rung by rung ; from Peter to Catherine, he ruled all, 
covered all with his thunders, or with the dazzling rays of 
his glory. . . . With Alexander I commenced a new era in 
which his powers, undisputed as they were, seemed 
nevertheless to have limits, and the termination of his 
greatness could dimly be perceived. 

There was a time when Czardom did not exist. Until 
the 19th century of our era, the Russian tribes led a 
pacific existence apart in their scattered clearings, and 
in their immense forests, watered by giant rivers. Like 
the Celts in the woods of Britain, or pre-Roman Gaul, 
these Slavs (Byzantine authors tell us) lived in the woods, 
on the borders of the rivers, and in little villages, always 
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ready to change their place of residence. Every clear- 
ing contained a family, or a clan, the reclaimed ground 
belonging to everyone in common and to no one in 
particular ; until our day, the Russian community keeps 
up in its fftir this tradition of common property. 

The clans were grouped by district or countries — 
pagust pays said the Roman Gaul ; volost^ pagosU as the 
Russian says. — They had no fortified towns, nor cities, 
properly so called, only a small enclosure surrounded by 
fenced mounds — a jvr(9^i/<r^— deserted in times of peace, 
served as a refuge for the women and the flocks in 
times of trouble, or of civil or external war. The Gauls 
used to erect similar oppida on some rocky height, the 
steep bank of some river, or in the marshes of the forest. 

The Russian clan had its council of ancients or the richer 
and most influential men, its vetchi^ who governed the 
people, and, in particular, settled quarrels. In the same 
way, the district had its vetchi^ elective or hereditary, 
and, when several districts federated, formed a group, 
or tribe ^ what the Romans in Gaul called a conventus — 
there was still another assembly which directed the Men 
of the Field, Poliens^ the Men of the Tree, Drevlianes^ 
the Men of the North, Severiens^ etc. 

Occasionally, under the pressure of a common need 
or of individual genius, one great chief would unite 
several districts, and several tribes under his authority; 
his personal power lasted as long as the need of him, 
or the successes which had created him, lasted, and 
then succumbed. For these people, the Byzantines tell 
us, are indocile and changeable : '^ From the most remote 
times", says Frocopius, ''they have always been ruled by 
a democracy, and discussed their affjaiirs in popular 
assemblies*'. — "They love liberty", said the Emperor 
Maurice, '' and will not brook absolute chiefs ; it is not easy 
to subdue them," and the Emperor Leo concluded : '' They 
are free peoples, who rebel at every subjection." 
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Rivalities between clan and clan, between pagost and 
pagosty Pollens and Severiens, Volinianes and Drevlianes» 
robberies in the forest and piracy on the rivers, private 
and public wars, permanent anarchy destroying every 
feeling of mutual interdependence and responsibility, 
placed these valiant and numerous families at the mercy 
of the foreigner. 

From the seas of Europe and the plains of Asia, 
enemies flocked to the plunder of men and cattle, of wood 
and corn; up the rivers there were constant invasions 
by the navigators of the Baltic, the Black Sea, or the 
Caspian Sea, and by the horsemen of the Steppes. It 
was only the immensity of this level plain, the pro- 
fundity of the forests and the infertility of the sandy 
regions of the South which preserved the Russian tribes 
from utter and complete subjugation, and from permanent 
servitude of the kind that the Romans laid upon Gaul. 
No human wave is huge enough to submerge Russia; 
Darius, the king of kings, and Napoleon, the emperor 
of kings, were obliged to relax their hold and return 
after a triumphant invasion and a long march through 
the heart of the country. 

In the ninth century of our era, the Russians of the 
North- West, they who later on became the White Rus- 
sians, felt the need of an organisation which could afford 
them some internal peace, and repulse the attacks of 
foreigners. In their garoditches of Lakes Ilmen and 
Peipus, they were besieged by the Varangian pirates 
of the Baltic, torn to pieces and ruined by rivalities and 
dissensions : " Let us seek a prince who will rule us and 
decide matters for us with justice;'* they said. Having 
federated themselves, — adds Nestor, the first Russian 
chronicler, — they sent a deputation to the princes of 
Varangia, saying : " Our country is large ; we have every- 
thing in abundance, but we lack order and justice ; come 
and take possession of it and govern us." 
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The Varangians gave the Russians their first princes : 
they planted in Russian soil the first germ of Czardom ; 
the Czar of to-day is the direct successor of Rurik and 
Oleg. Czardom whilst developing its attributes and 
acquired other instrument of empire, has retained the 
first instrument and the essential functions of the Varan- 
gian power: the sword (the droujina), and the arm of 
the law; jurisdiction and the command of the armie&. 

The Varangian prince was at first a military chief, 
settled on land acquired by conquest. The sword was 
the first instrument, and the only upholder of his power. 

Just as among the Franks and the Germanic tribes, 
he had to have his band of faithful adherents, — ^his 
drotgina^ — who guaranteed the permanency, but also 
partook of the benefits of his power, and knew no other 
duty than that of devotion to his person. From among 
the natives and from foreigners, the prince recruited his 
draujina of loyal and vigorous men. A stranger himself, 
he eagerly welcomed strangers by race celebrated for 
their skill or valiance. Until the middle of the 19th 
century, the Czars retained their foreign draujina and 
granted them Russian estates, but they varied the re- 
cruiting of this draujina^ and took soldiers and chiefs 
according to the fashion of the day; Greeks, Italians, 
Mongolians, Poles, Frenchmen, Germans, Swedes, Swiss, 
Roumanians, Armenians, Cossacks, are in turn the 
drotginniki of the Vladimirs, Ivans, Peters, Catherines 
and Alexanders. Alexander III was the first who had 
only Russians in his band of guards and counsellors. 

The Russian expected two services from his Varangian 
prince : to defend the soil from invasion and brigandage, 
and his people from civil dissensions and exactions. 
Soldier outside his realm, and lawgiver within it, the 
Varangian prince had to fill the double role of Podestat 
and of CandoiHtri^ which Italian towns likewise entrusted 
to foreigners, but usually divided between two men. 
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Down to the present day the Czar has maintained 
and united these his two fundamental attributes in so 
close a union that the theorist above quoted declares 
it impossible to separate or even distinguish them: the 
law and command of the master, the Justice and the 
decision of the prince have, since the time of the Varan- 
gians, been synonymous terms in Russian law. 

In return, the Russian undertook liberally to maintain 
the Varangian and his droigina. But he meant to keep 
his goods and revenues, his customs and habits, his 
clans, districts, peoples and assemblies. He consented 
to give up his goroditches^ which have continued to 
exist until the present day, useless and deserted, and 
to settle down in permanent towns, such as Novgorod, 
Pskof, Smolensk, etc. encircled by walls, garrisoned 
by foreign troops, and provided with public buildings 
and markets. But he transported into these towns, 
his vetche, his mouthpiece of ancient days; and the 
vetchi stood up in front of the prince and his drotgtna^ 
and argued and bargained in order to obtain at the 
lowest possible price the indispensable services of the 
Candottiere-PodestaU 

This new organisation gave almost immediately to 
the tribes that had adopted it, such a superiority over 
their neighbours and rivals that they secured first rank 
in the nation; Novgorod, their capital in the North, 
became the *< mother of all the cities", and by degrees, 
the little peoples and the goroditches between the Baltic 
and the Dnieper, associated themselves, one by one, to 
this White Russia, or else themselves adopted some 
prince of the family of Rurik. 

The Dnieper, highway of the South, offered two in- 
ducements to the warriors and mariners of the North, the 
Normans of the Baltic : formidable fights with the Kha- 
zars and ths Petchenegs, the Hungarians, and other 
nomads of the steppes, and, in particular, rich opportun- 
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ities of trading and of piracy on the rivers and the 
Black Sea, up towards the fabulous city of gold and 
silk, of women and of wine, towards the gilded cupolas 
of the Empress city, towards Byzantium. 

It was easy to drag or transport the Varangian barks 
from river to river, from lake to marsh, as far as the 
upper Dnieper, and the bridge of Smolensk. Then, along 
the rapid waters, they could pass quickly to the bend 
of the river, where the warriors quitted the waterway 
and proceeded by land, the shorter route: there they 
built the big town of the South, Kiev, where the 
Varangians settled down barely fifty years later than in 
their first establishment at Novgorod. 

From the Baltic to Kiev, this Russian Varangian, ever 
restless, always afloat or on the march, descends and 
floats on without stopping towards the Sea of Byzantium. 
For a century, {862 — 972) the "journey *' to Byzantium 
was the dream and the life of the whole nation. Every 
Russian colony embarked or enrolled the pick of her 
warriors under a Varangian captain. Monoxyles^ or 
hollowed out trunks of trees, issued by thousands from 
the Dnieper, ranged the Black Sea, forced the entry of 
the Bosphorus and even of the Golden Horn. Bands 
of horsemen and foot soldiers by the hundred thousand, 
if we are to believe the Byzantine authors and the 
Russian traditions, came down the steppe, and crossed 
the Bug, the Dniester, the Danube and the Balkan 
Mountains. 

Russian valour was at first irresistible, at any rate in 
the open country. But, in the long run, Byzantium 
showed that she had over the Barbarians the advantages 
of civilisation, the help given by science, skill, Greek 
fire, and stone ramparts. Against demi-nomads following 
blindly the commands issued by the individual caprice 
of a hundred petty princes, she had the superiority given 
by centralisation, which turned its forces against each of 

15 
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their bands in succession. Against democracies, always 
dismembered by quarrels, she had the cohesion of her 
autocracy. In the end, Byzantium wins the day, and 
the Russians pause to consider the advantages of the 
Byzantine organisation; for the second time, the con- 
sciousness of their national inferiority sends them to 
school, and they learn from foreign discipline : Czardom 
will draw an increase of strength and a whole arsenal 
of new weapons from Byzantium. 

For, when they come in contact with Byzantium, the 
Russians realise that Varangian discipline has only given 
them a minimum of cohesion. Each of their little tribes 
remains separate, only recognising its own prince ; their 
nation is a scattered confusion of peoples and of rival 
petty principalities, with no more unity than the dust 
of the earth. Each people, again, is pulled in contrary 
directions by its prince and its vetche ; everywhere there 
is endless discussion, a hesitating obedience or semi- 
revolt; the prince, so long as he is young, fortunate 
and vigorous has a chance of being obeyed, but as soon 
as he grows feeble or his good luck deserts him, the 
vitche turns him out or places him under guardianship. 
The droujinas^ the real instruments of power, transfer 
their services and their allegiance from one prince to 
another, only swear a temporary oath of fidelity, threaten 
or desert at the least rebuff or the first refusal to comply 
with their wishes. 

Compared with this anarchy, what a solid face the 
compact, unbroken wall of the Byzantine autocracy offers 
to its assailants I One law, one faith, one Oesar; 
grouped round a sacred dynasty, linked by the iron 
bands of Roman Law, cemented by the rites and dogmas 
of Greek Christianity, this Byzantine community seems 
to the Russians the masterpiece of human policy. 

It is the religious character of this Orthodox com- 
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munity that specially attracts the Varangian princes. 
They are surrounded on every side by inimical races, 
whose leaders enjoy an undisputed power which is theirs 
by divine right. They see Khazars converted to Judaism, 
Bulgarians and nomads converted to Islam, Poles, Lithu- 
anians and Germans converted to Catholicism, every- 
where amongst their neighbours God has delegated his 
chosen ones or his prophets as the heads of the nations 
and the people obey without recrimination these anointed 
or envoys of the Lord. But at Byzantium there is an 
even closer union between the things of heaven and 
earth 1 And what union could be more useful to the 
kings of this world? 

Mussulmans, Jews and Catholics subordinate lay power 
to the will of the clergy. Orthodoxy, on the other 
hand, has retained from heathen Greece the complete 
subordination of the priesthood to the magistracy. By 
converting their peoples to Orthodoxy, the Varangian 
princes hope to gain the same complete support of 
Religion; like the Caesars of Byzantium, they too will 
become autocrats, absolute masters, without other control 
than their consciences and their faith, and without other 
superior than the Divine Trinity. 

Czardom had received from the Varangians at Novgorod 
sabre and arm of Justice; at Kiev, it takes from 
the Byzantines sceptre and cross. Down to our own 
day, it remains the lieutenant and interpreter of the 
will of the Orthodox Lord, and its theorists vie with 
each other in congratulating themselves on the good 
fortune which sent them to school to the Byzantines, 
and not under the rod of the Roman pontiff. Let us 
hear what M. Pobiedonostsef has to say : * 

"The struggle between the Church and the State lasted in 
Western Europe for centuries. The last word has not yet 

* In Qutstioms rtligieuus^ etc. see the whole chapter P Enlist tt VFJaU 
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been said, and we do not know to whom it will falL The 
two adversaries watch one another, calculating their strength, 
and collecting their troops. The State trusts to the represen- 
tatives of intellectual culture, the Church to the faith of the 
masses . . . ." 

There is nothing equivalent to this in Orthodoxy: 
« power rests upon a spiritual harmony between the 
government and the people united in one and the same 
faith; always united at heart, to the State, the people 
will bear a number of charges, and cede and sacrifice 
much to the ruling power." In Orthodoxy, the cleric 
does not seek, now to dissociate and now to conciliate 
the service of God and of Csesar ; it has never occurred 
to him that the one could be separated from the other, 
for Cassar, the heir of Constantine, is the head of 
every civil and religious hierarchy, the indispensable 
intermediary, as much between the Lord, the dispenser 
of power, and the people, whose place it is to submit, 
as between the Lord, the dispenser of Truth, and the 
clerics who are reserved to the apostleship. 

The hierarchy, the "very holy" hierarchy of Byzan- 
tium, is one, not twofold. In becoming the Constan- 
tines of the Russian tribes, the Princes of Kiev add 
to their droujina a ''chapel" and their military force 
with divine authority ; if the veicfU should in the future 
dare to oppose its traditional rights to the decrees of 
the master, if the droujina dare invoke its privileges 
and its past services, it is not the sword alone that will 
reply; they will be anathema, and God always sides 
with Caesar. 

It was at the commencement of the nth century, 
somewhere about the year looo, that the princes of 
Kiev, in the person of Vladimir, were converted to the 
Orthodox religion. But they were not able to reap 
the benefits of their conversion from one day to the 
next, the vtUhis and the droujinas were not willing to 
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lay down their pretensions unresistingly at the feet of 
the autocrat. For if the prince calculates what the 
benefits of Orthodoxy will be for his power, the nation 
does not yet perceive the necessity of it for its own 
salvation; Byzantium is not so great a menace that its 
discipline imposes itself on them as being to the interest 
of each and every one. 

The old national cults, the oaks consecrated to the 
terrible Peroun, the God of thunder, the old legends of 
Bielibog, the white god^ of Tchernobog, the black god^ 
of Baba-Yaga and of the other dragons, the Roussalki 
the water fairies, Vodiano'i the river genii, the Liechii 
and Domovoi hobgoblins of the woods and the hearth, 
retain their place in the affections of the people through 
the thousands of ballads which have kept the memory 
of them alive down to the present day. The princes 
may cut down the sacred oaks and the ecclesiastics 
exorcise the holy springs : but the people, dipped in the 
rivers and baptised wholesale, remain faithful to their 
old beliefs for eight or ten centuries yet. 

And old customs, both public and private, are pleas- 
anter than new restrictions. 

Orthodoxy tries to impose the continency of mono- 
gamous marriage on these lusty full-blooded drunk- 
ards who openly practise polygamy and, like Vladimir 
before his conversion, maintain five or six legal wives, 
three hundred concubines at Vichegorod, three hun- 
dred others at Bielgorod, and two hundred more at 
Berestof 1 On these free and turbulent warriors, who are 
the companions and advisers of their prince much more 
than his subjects and servants, it would impose passive 
obedience and monastic discipline, ceremonious bows 
and formal speeches 1 It would impose on these hunters 
and trappers, these woodmen from the clearings and the 
heart of the forest, these boatmen from the rivers and 
herdsmen from the steppe, lists and rules laid down in 
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a legal register, a census and regular payments, a 
most holy bureaucracy! To this nation of hamlets and 
scattered huts it would fain teach the centralisation of 
the city and impose the yoke of the State 1 

Vladimir^ baptised on the banks of the Black Sea» 
re-enters Kiev as an apostle, isaposiolos. When he dies, 
(1015), he has converted, with or against their will, 
thousands of his people; he has become the Russian 
Constantine, the overthrower, flogger, and burner of 
idols; by name he is the autocrat, and grand prince of 
Kiev. But for centuries, and right down to our own 
day, the people, in their songs and epics, only remember 
him as the great sun of Kiev, the mythical ^lar hero, 
the son or successor of the old divinities. 

After his death, Kiev remains the Russian Byzantium 
and the masters of Kiev transmit one to another the 
title of Grand Prince. But, for another three hundred 
years, the crowd of secondary princes continue to split 
up the nations into fifty or sixty rival communities, who 
only recongnise the supremacy of Kiev in order to 
arrogate to themselves the privilege, when the Grand 
Prince dies, of placing their own particular prince at the 
head of the common metropolis. Kiev is the centre of 
the nation ; but, the nation being one mass of strife and 
combat, Kiev becomes the lists where all the knights 
meet to give battle ; besieged, taken, sacked, and burnt, 
in the course of two centuries she has forty masters. 



A new intervention of the foreigner was needed, a 
fresh training of the Russian tribes, another change of 
the nation's centre in order to make this autocracy, 
which only existed in the dreams of princes, pass over 
into the national life and become the desire and the 
need of the people. 

In 1240, the Mongols, sweeping from Asia over 
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the steppes and their nomad in habitants, destroy 
Kiev, which only emerges from her ashes to fall into 
the hands of Poland, and down to the 17th century, 
until the days of the two first Stuart kings, this ** mother 
of Russian towns'* and her land of Little Russia 
detached froni the country of the Orthodox, were first 
under the Mongol, then under the Catholic yoke, being 
only a "March" and frontier barrier between Turko- 
Mongol Islam and Polish Catholicism. Meanwhile, White 
Russia has been three parts subjected by the Lithuanians 
and the Germans ; thus the first capitals and conquests of 
the Varangian princes are also detached from the Orthodox 
realm. Some few fortified towns in the extreme north 
retain their autonomy ; Pskof and Novgorod remain Rus- 
sian communities, but all their trade relations and all 
their interests rather make of them semi-western repu- 
blics, marts after the Hanseatic pattern. 

Only the domain of Great Russia, the Mesopotamia 
of clearings between the Oka and the Volga, round 
the principalities of Sousdal, of Vladimir-on-Kliazma, 
Tver, Riazan, etc., become the refuge of the Russian 
nation and the Orthodox faith. 

Great Russia is protected, after a fashion, by the 
deep cut valley of the Oka and the thick forests border- 
ing the river, from the Mongolian cavalry which are 
perpetually ravaging the open plains. From all parts. 
Orthodoxy flees to its shelter; from among the princes 
of this Great Russia, it is the princes of Vladimir-on- 
Kliazma who become the Grand Princes. But the Volga 
is a wide road and up it every summer come the 
Mongolian boats and warriors ; they have the unmolested 
use of it since they have overthrown the Bulgarian 
kingdom in the middle reaches of the river, and, on the 
lower part of it, have established their camp of Sarai' 
and their Golden Horde, 

Every year the Volga brings these robbers to the 
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heart of the Great Russian clearing. Their discipline is 
so powerful, their numbers so great, their armaments 
and tactics so superior, that nothing can stand against 
them; they go from river to river, transporting their 
boats overland, as far as the fringes of the Baltic gulfs ; 
Novgorod itself is put to ransom. 

The Mongols do not settle down in these damp, chilly 
clearings, which are ill-adapted to their nomadic life, 
and the feeding of their horses. But they impose their 
suzerainty and exact a tribute. They leave the peasant 
his field, the burgher his town, and the prince his domain 
on condition that each pays regularly the dues they 
ask, accepts the orders of the Khan, and furnishes a 
contingent to the Mongolian army. 

The Mongols are the masters and proprietors ; whether 
prince, burgher or peasant, the Russian is now only 
the tenant. A letter of investiture, which can be revoked 
at any time, places or maintains the prince in power 
every year. An annual capitation roll of the popula- 
tion gives a legal existence to towns and estates. A 
tax-gatherer, seconded by a Mongol inspector (baskak) 
and a picket, comes every year to collect the taxes due 
and is accountable to no one but the treasurers of the 
Khan. Russian Orthodoxy, groans for two centuries 
and a half (1220— 1470) during this foreign exploita- 
tion, under the same lot as that under which half the 
Levantine Orthodox Greeks suffer beneath the Ottoman 
yoke. 

Vassals of the Khan of Sarai, under-vassals of the 
Grand Khan of Karakorum, the Great Russian princes 
are obliged to appear in person, at the first summons, 
before their suzerain or sovereign. They sail down the 
Volga, cross the Asiatic steppe, and travel for long 
months to arrive at the foot of the throne, kneel down, 
prostrate themselves and <' touch the ground with their 
forehead,*' pay homage, or hand in accounts, privately 
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beg for a letter of investiture or a remission of tithes 
or of the military contingent they provide. The Mongol 
stirs up informers amongst them» and each one endeav- 
ours to obtain an extension of his domain at the ex- 
pense of his neighbour. 

Soon one of them distinguished himself by his 
greater servility, his more regular tale-bearing, and his 
protestations and proofs of fidelity to the conqueror. 
During the 1 2th century, under the shadow of Vladimir 
and Sousdal, a little market town sprang up in a corner 
of the forest round a church dedicated to the Saviour 
of the Pines; a petty prince settled there towards the 
beginning of the 13th century, made himself the liege- 
vassal of the Mongols, and, thanks to the favour of the 
Khans, dragged this poor little Moscow into the front rank 
of Russian towns and principalities. 

" The princes of Moscow adopted the humble title of 
servants of the Khan and that is how they became 
powerful monarchs," says Karamzine, the Slavophile, 
patriotic, and loyalist historian. And M. A. Rambaud, 
— in his Histaire de la Russie^ which has become a 
classic, and which cannot be suspected of hatred to the 
Russian people or the Czar — adds: 

" Round about Moscow, under the Mongolian yoke, a patient, 
resigned, and energetic race developed, a race made to 
endure ill fortune and profit by good. There, grew up a 
dynasty of political and persevering princes, prudent and 
pitiless, of sad and awe-inspiring mien. . . . The princes of 
Moscow gained their ends chiefly through intrigue, corrup- 
tion, purchase, servility towards the Khans, perfidy towards 
their equals^ murder and tale-bearing; they were at the same 
time the police and the tax-gatherers of the Khans.*' * 

The prince of Moscow, in fact, farmed the Mongol 
taxes, not only in his own domain, but also over all 

* A. Ramband, Histoirc de ia RussU^ p. 157 — 158. 
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the Russian territories of the North. He likewise be- 
ame the head inspector and informer, the baskak of 
his neighbours, and rich, in favour at the court of Sarai', 
and brother-in-law to the Khan, he received the title of 
grand prince^ which assured him the support of Mon- 
golian troops in the subjugation of his people and his 
vassals, and of the whole of Great Russia to his mongolis- 
ed exploitation. Two instruments of government char- 
acterised this new regime, the whip and the purse. 

The whip rules men and beasts alike in this Turko- 
Mongolian empire which from one end of it to the other, 
is nothing but an army of horsemen, who recognise but 
one law, the yassak^ or miltary command; one social 
and political hierarchy, military rank ; one duty, obedience 
to one's immediate chief; one virtue, devotion to the 
supreme chief; one education, the training of the bridle 
and the riding whip. The blows and rebuffs of the 
superior neither revolt nor disgrace the inferior, and all 
are inferiors as far as the Khan is concerned, he placing 
each one according to his merits, and paying each one, 
too, the wage that he deserves. 

"The Tatars, said a Chinese at the time,* know neither 
writing nor books. They have neither religious ceremonies 
nor legal institutions. They reverence and respect strength 
and courage only; old age and weakness they despise. At 
a banquet the strongest receive the largest and the fattest 
morsels; the old men eat and drink what is left" 

Furs, cups of gold and silver, embroidered saddles, 
robes of silk and iine cloth, armour of leather or of 
lacquer, the spoil of the vanquished and the highest pay 
are also to the strongest. But all alike receive a regular 
wage, a fair share of the pillage of the enemy and of 
the money extorted from subjects. No money, no Turk : 
the Khan would see the disbanding of his troops, if he 

* Sec A. Rambaad, Histoiie de la Russie^ p. 124. 
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neglected the large purse wherein the taxes are emptied, 
and whence his lieutenants come to draw. 

The first thing that the Grand Princes of Moscow 
borrow from the Mongols is this purse, kalita^ which 
furnishes the surname of the second of them, Ivan the 
Purse: Ivan Kalita. He emptied it in alms, they say, 
but he filled it by exactions, confiscations, and taxes 
doubled in the name of the Khan. It is the purse of 
a thieving and unscrupulous steward, assuming day 
by day more the manner of the lawful master, of the 
proprietor of the soil, of flocks and of m^n, and who 
thinks that his private fortune ought to be the first 
result of his administration. Down to our own day, 
Russia has to provide first of all for the private expenses 
of the Czar, the mad expenditure of his droujina^ the 
oriental luxury of his dwellings and the apanages of 
his sons and his relatives. 

And in the hand of the Muscovite prince, the knout^ 
the whip borrowed from the Mongolian, becomes the 
second familiar instrument which will train, in Mongolian 
fashion, the whole Russian nation and make it nothing 
but a permanent army in a country always mobilised. 

Soldiers or raias\ the Mongolian empire only knows 
these two legal positions, these two categories of sub- 
jects, the second working to feed the first, the 
second consisting of the mob of the subjected peoples, 
the first of the pick of the vanquished and the masses 
of the conquerors. For the Mongol, without any pre- 
judices of race, language, or religion, enrolls ever)rthing 
showing vigour and bravery; the warriors and leaders 
of the defeated nations take their place among his 
soldiers and captains. The Muscovite does the same, 
and the Czar will continue to do the same down to the 
present day; the princes of the nations he conquers, 
Lithuanians, Armenians, Mingrelians, Tatars, Circassian, 
may be princes or nobles in the hierarchy of the conqueror. 
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Without troubling to consider the question of origin 
or previous situations, the Muscovite enrolls everything 
which seems to him valid and valiant; to the mainte- 
nance of the array, to the culture of the soil, he binds 
down the herd of the timid and the feeble, the black 
or tcheme race, who are good for nothing but to clear 
the forests and cultivate the clearings when they are 
made, and the Christian people, the krestianine, the men 
of which cannot rise to the level of the Mongolian 
cavalry but remain the '* little men," the fnoujtks (dimin- 
utive of mouje^ man). 

The best for the service of the army, the mass for 
the service of the soil; the Muscovite, the lieutenant 
of the Mongolian, like him divides his people into soldiers 
and rdias^ into warriors and villeins. The caprice of 
the prince assigns his rank to each ; down to our own day, 
his nobility remains not an hereditary caste, having 
its imprescriptible rights, its privileges and its traditional 
hierarchy, but a category, a collection of grades in which 
the son can only lay claim to the duties of the father 
towards his prince. 

And over all, the lash : the Grand Prince exacts from 
all his subjects the same prostration, and touching of 
the ground with the forehead, which his master, the 
Khan, exacts from him. 

The Russian must leave behind him his attitude of 
free man ; on your knees before the lieutenant of the 
Great Mogul 1 If there be the least suggestion of 
laughter or resistance, a word from the Grand Prince 
will make the ogre of Sarai' issue from his den! For 
a hundred and thirty years, the mere name of the ogre 
paralyses the Russian nation, and the Grand Prince pro- 
fits by this mad terror in order to bow down all his 
people to servility. He himself, so long as the power 
of the Khan endures, is prodigal of words and signs of 
abject humbleness. 
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In 1 43 1— two hundred years after the appearance of 
the Mongolians on the steppe -two candidates dispute 
the throne of Moscow and send to plead their cause 
before the Khan. The one bases his claim on his 
father's will and his right as eldest The advocate of 
the other wins his cause with the following plea: 

"The throne of the grand principality, which is thy domain, 
Lord, my master asks for without other claim than thy pro- 
tection, thy investiture, and thy firman; Thou art master, to 
dispose of it at thy pleasure. Georges Dimitrievitch, on the 
other hand, claims the principality by virtue of his father's 
will, not as a simple favour from thy Omnipotence." 

When, towards the end of the 15 th century, the 
Mongolian power totters and crumbles, the Grand Prime 
has had time to achieve his work: the Russian nation 
has been levelled with the ground ; its back has bowed 
to the knout; it has even come to bless its servitude, 
to cherish the lash of its master who now poses as the 
champion of Orthodoxy, as the avenger of the national 
martyrdom, and who turns against the Khan the strength 
which the protection of the Khan had secured for 
him. 

He has always been a holy man, almost an ecclesi- 
astic; during his life his purse is an alms bag at the 
disposal of the clergy, both black and white» of the 
priest and the monk; at his death, he is tonsured and 
robed in the monastic garb. He has never forgotten 
the traditions of Kiev and of B3rzantium ; the metropol. 
itan of Moscow is always his most faithful servant. But 
now an opportunity presents itself of restoring in all its 
plenitude the Byzantine autocracy and the alliance of 
throne and altar, of taking up once more the unique 
service of the Orthodox Lord, which had been some- 
what neglected in the service of the Mongolian lord: 
Byzantium has fallen into the hands of the Turks I 
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Great Russia is still the only refuge of Greek Ortho- 
doxy, of immigrant clerics and fugitive princesses. 
Sophia, a daughter of the Palaeologues, becomes the wife 
of the Grand Prince and makes him heir to the Con- 
stantines and the Qesars. He restores this title of 
Caesar, which the Turk has just overthrown, and pro- 
claims himself, no longer Grand Prince only, but Czar 
(1547). A patriarch of Constantinople, the supreme chief 
of Orthodoxy, even performs the journey to Moscow 
(1589) to raise the Metropolitan seat of Moscow to 
the level of a patriarchate, to make it the equal and 
the rival of the apostolic seats, Antioch, Jerusalem and 
Alexandria. A Russian patriarch thrones it henceforward, 
beneath and at the side of the Czar, as the supreme 
patriarch throned it beneath and at the side of the 
supreme Caesar at Byzantium. 

Thus, through the combined labours of the Grand 
Prince and of these clerics and Hellenic princesses, and 
by a fresh intervention of the foreigner, Czardom com- 
pletes its formal installation, uniting in itself every in- 
strument of temporal and spiritual power: sabre and 
arm of Justice of the Varangians, sceptre and cross of 
Byzantium, whip and purse of the Khans. Moscow 
completes the work of Kiev and Novgorod. 

To put the crown on so beautiful a piece of work, 
Italians hasten after the Greeks, and implant at Moscow, 
as they did at Byzantium, their arts and their monu- 
ments, spreading also the maxims that Machiavelli had 
just drawn up for the use of his Prince ; Italian cunning 
is henceforward added to Byzantine subtlety, Muscovite 
patience and Mongolian brutality. 



The whole nation flings itself with hosannahs at the 
knees of the autocrat : all the independent principalities 
or autonomous republics that were left, Tver, Rostof, 
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laroslafy Riazan, Novgorod and Pskof, are annexed to 
the domains of the Czar, " the gatherer together of the 
Russian lands." Little Russia and three quarters of White 
Russia are still in the power of the Lithuanian and the 
Pole. The Czar delivers some fragments out of their 
hands, re-takes the bridge of Smolensk, re-opens the old 
route of the Varangians between Novgorod and the 
Dnieper, opens up another road through unknown 
country, through the forests and the ice of the North, 
as far as the borders of the White Sea. 

But it is towards the East, against the disbanded 
Mongol, that he directs his strength. He cleanses the 
Volga as far as the Caspian of the pirates and fortresses 
of Islam, takes Kazan, — the fall of which causes such 
patriotic joy that this victory still remains the great 
pride of the nation, — annexes the countries of Itill, the 
old Khazar capital, of Bolgari, the old Bulgarian capital, 
completes the devastation of Sarai, the terrible town 
where the Russian had so long been obliged to kneel 
'' forehead to the ground " at the feet of the Mongol, and 
takes Astrakhan, which will henceforward close the entry 
of the Volga to any Asiatic ascent. 

The Czar triumphs. The Czar pillages. The Czar 
flogs, massacres, imprisons, decapitates, and revenges 
himself for his long subjugation. The Czar is " terrible ", 
as if to make up for the centuries during which he was 
abject. 

He keeps his hold on the hearts of his Orthodox 
people through the Church; his crusades against the 
miscreant satisfy the primary needs of this Orthodoxy. 
But the descendants of the princes, his old rivals, grow 
restless and demand some remnants of their rights and 
privileges. To administer his domain, which he has 
increased tenfold, and his immense possessions which 
will now and for the future extend from the Caspian to 
the White Sea, and from the Dnieper to the Ural» to 
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command his fortresses, protect his churches and con- 
vents, purge his rivers and his forests of pirates, brigands 
and dare-devils, attach his peasants to the glebe, and 
hold his towns in check, the Czar is obliged to call upon 
the assistance of the nobles who, each in his clan or his 
tribe, has retained some influence. He organises the 
ztmchichina^ the " government of the country " by the 
side of the opritchina, or the government of the prince, 
— such as the Porte and the Palace are at Constantinople 
to-day. 

The opritchina^ or the thousand of the Czar, is notliing 
but the old droujina^ the band of braves ready to do 
an}rthing, who ride off at a galop, with the head of a 
dog and a broom hanging at their saddle-bow, "biting 
the enemy and sweeping away the traitor"; Italians, 
Greeks, Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Scandinavians, 
Englishmen, Scots and Frenchmen rub shoulders with 
Turks and Mongolians, not to mention the Russians who 
form the bulk of the troop. To this thousand of soldiers 
the Czar entrusts the whip, the sabre, and the arm of 
Justice. A few scribes or diaks are added to the rest 
to look after the purse ; their thirty or forty prikazes 
or offices administer the revenues and control the 
expenditure of the Palace. 

The zemchtchina should regulate the finances and 
general affairs of the country, and in particular, com- 
mercial relations and the question of peace and war 
with the foreigner; a high council of princes and nobles, 
the douma of the boiars^ is permanently attached 
to the Czar, who recruits the members of it as he 
pleases and consults or ignores it as he pleases. At 
very rare intervals, a national assembly, or sober ^ gathers 
together the delegates of all classes of the nation, with 
the sole object of their hearing and endorsing the 
decisions of the Czar and the douma^ of the autocrat 
and his nobles. 
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So that, nomiaaily, there remains something of the 
old Russian liberties. Practically, neither the sobor nor 
the douma are strong enough to counterbalance the 
autocracy. The Czar makes short work of suppressing 
what resists him, or even only contradicts him. 

He has lived so long a Mongolian intriguer, a tale- 
bearer, that he sees everywhere nothing but treachery, 
conjurations, crimes of high treason, leze-majesty or 
rather, leze-country or leze-religion, seeing that His 
Majesty is now the personification of the Country and 
almost the incarnation of the Divinity. Moltchh smerdl 
Silence boor\ is his ordinary reply to the advice of 
the douma. The birch and the hatchet are put ready 
at the doors of the sobor, "Beware of them'' is the 
attitude with regard to his subjects that he recommends 
to his heir ; otherwise, " Proscribed by his boiars, hunted 
from his throne by their revolt, he will be obliged to 
wander from country to country;" thus in his will, 
speaks the most terrible of the Terribles, Ivan IV, who 
during his lifetime conducted negociations with Elizabeth 
of England, in order to be sure, in the event of revolu- 
tion or exile, of finding beyond the seas a refuge and 
liberty to his religion. 

With scrupulous care, this Ivan the Terrible kept an 
account of his executions ; the synod of the convent of 
St. Cyril has transmitted this inventory to us: three 
thousand five hundred heads ; often, to the name of the 
executed criminal, is added the mention '*with his wife," 
'*with his daughters," "with his wife and children," 
"plus ten men who came to his assistance," "plus 
twenty-four men from the village of Matveitch^" some- 
times a whole town at once : " Lord, remember the souls 
of thy fifteen hundred and five servants of Novgorod," 

It is to the Lord of Heaven that Ivan the Terrible 
addresses this menlorandum, for he is pious, even in his 
most ferocious madnesses, and he has had the list drawn 

16 
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upi in order to secure the prayers of the Orthodox for 
his victims. Orthodoxy grants its prayers to the victimsy 
while at the same time retaining its devotion to, and 
admiration for the executioner; a victory over infidels 
wipes out all scruples and resentment on the part of 
the clergy; though he stoop to the lowest debauchery, 
the Czar remains in the eyes of his people the lieute- 
nant of the Orthodox Lord; he can even depose and 
cause to disappear the holy Metropolitan of Moscow, 
whose only crime is that of having implored mercy for 
so many sacrificed lives. 

Sons, nephews, brothers, uncles, and relatives of the 
Czar are the first to be suspected, as they are likely 
to be the first to profit by a plot. He has some little 
confidence only in his wife, and in the relations of his 
wife, who are dependent on him; as long as he lives 
they are on the heights, provided with royal estates, 
proclaimed allied^ grand boiars and viceroys of Kazan 
and Astrakhan; when he is dead, they have to submit 
to revenge and reprisal from the victimised and the 
jealous. 

The race of Rurik, this vigorous trunk which had 
thrown out twenty shoots on Russian soil, has been lopped 
in all its branches ; in the end, only the head, the Czar, 
remains, and as, one day, he dies without an heir, the 
nation, which can no longer do without Czardom, finds 
itself in a very embarrassing position (1598). 



The douma of the boiars assumes power. But a score 
of impostors, calling themselves sons of the Czar, find 
favour and support among the people. A Russia without 
a Czar 1 In the eyes of the crowd, such a state of affairs 
seems madness and sin, anarchy and impiety; who is 
to maintain social order, the independence of the nation 
and the Orthodox religion? And, in fact, all three are 
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menaced and risk foundering, what with internal distur- 
bances and the assaults of foreign arms; ''the time of 
trouble" has come (1600 — 161 3); everywhere brigands, 
** soldiers of fortune " and wild bands of horsemen make 
their appearance again; the forest and the clearing are 
nothing but cut-throat traps. An autocrat is needed to 
save Russian society from disintegration; a revolt of all 
who are oppressed threatem to overthrow the rich and 
the great and an autocrat is necessary for the botars 
themselves, to guarantee their lives and possessions. 

In times gone by, the Russians had asked for a chief 
from the Varangians. They decide to appeal to the 
foreigner once more, and, the Pole being the most 
powerful and the nearest and moreover, having already 
added Lithuania to his own realm of Poland, thus be- 
coming master of Russian territory in White and Little 
Russia, the botars go to him: ''Our country is large, 
but we have no Justice; come and govern us.** 

The Pole settles in the Kremlin. But it is very soon 
seen that what he, a Catholic, wants is not merely to 
re-establish social order; he intends to suppress the in- 
dependence of the nation, annex Muscovy to his own 
realm of Poland, while his Jesuits dream of suppressing 
the Orthodox religion and putting the sons of Byzantium 
under the yoke of Rome. ... He is turned out 

Troubles begin again. Impostors and brigands rise 
up at the corner of every forest. Poles, Swedes and 
Turks menace every frontier. In order to extricate 
themselves from their present danger, the botars decide 
to take a Czar from among themselves, and the sobor 
elects a pious child of the Orthodox Church, the young 
son of Philarite Romanof, the metropolitan. Tlius Czar- 
dom falb to the new dynasty, the dynasty that is to 
retain the throne down to the present day. 

But it is a new regime that the botars think to in- 
augurate with their chosen chief; the autocracy is to 
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accord a perpetual, honoured, and dominant position to 
the douma of the nobles, and a lesser one to the sober 
of the people. Disciple, as always, of foreign nations, 
Russia now sees the final masterpiece of political science 
in the Polish constitution : a monarch constantly watched 
over by a coterie of nobles and regularly held in check 
by tumultuous assemblies. The bo'iars had been admiring 
this Polish organisation for a quarter of a century, 
having become acquainted with it when fleeing from the 
wrath of the Terribles. 

So they exact from their chosen chief an oath to 
make no new law, to impose no tax, to declare no war, 
without the consent of the sobar^ and to confer no rank, 
or feudal or ecclesiastical benefice without the confirma- 
tory vote of the douma. 

For eighty years, this semi-constititutional form of 
government continued to work. The sobars were con- 
vened and consulted with greater or lesser regularity by 
the three first Romanofs, from 1613 to 1698; Peter the 
Great summoned the last to judge his sister Sophia. 
As their selfish calculations had intended, the douma 
and the nobles oppressed both autocrat and nation with- 
out restraint. For eighty years, until Peter the Great, 
the autocrat is not in a humour to revolt. But the 
nation is in a perpetual state of revolt against the 
devouring greed which disturbs its public and violates 
its private life. 

"Devouring" or "eating" is the term by which the 
nobles themselves designate their government. Even 
under the Terribles, when the boiars were charged 
with the guarding of fortresses or the governing of 
towns and provinces, when they went as voivodes to 
take up the lieutenancies of the autocrat, they called it 
pokormitsir^ to have something to eat. To govern meant 
to them — as it had done in former times to the Mongol, 
and as it does to-day to the Turk — to earn one's living 
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by the regular exaction of presents ; the word kormlinii^ 
which means food^ is sufficiently eloquent by itself; when 
we hear the voivode ask the Czar for a town or a pro« 
vince far his food^ one does not doubt that legalised 
corruption has preceded the illegal corruption still in 
force. * 

Under the Terribles, these extortions were controlled 
and kept in check by the governing body of the prince, 
the oprttckina. Under the douma, they have no longer 
any bounds, and the nation, instead of providing for the 
table of the Master alone, realises every day how much 
more expensive it is to find food for thousands of gross 
feeders. 

"The technical term pokarmitsir^ to have something 
to eat^ implied to the nobles the faculty of appropriating 
everything that in the revenues of the province, the 
town or the smaller market town, was in excess oi the 
sum due annually to the crown. The voivode who was 
at the head of the local government was at the same 
time the head of the local army, of the local police and 
of Justice. He did not carry out all these functions by 
himself; he called in the assistance of scribes, or diaks. 
Satisfied with the fines and other justiciary costs, he 
left the current administration to the scribes, and the 
scribe, as a matter of course, profited by this to demand 
a gratuity in his turn." f 

In private life, the nobility made use of the autocracy 
to hasten and complete the secular evolution which was 
to transform the free Russian peasant into a serf. 

The Terribles had already, by a series of oppressive 
measures, bound this Russian vagabond to the soil, 
though he would gladljr have abandoned plough and 
clearing to the Mongolian marauders and have fled into 
his inaccessible forests, to a free life of hunting and 

* M. KoTalewsky, JmHiMtums folitiquts, p. 104, and 134. 
t M. KoYalewrsky, InttUmHont fcUtifuts^ p* 131 
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fishing. The Terribles kept him by force, assigning to 
him the task of producing com and of providing for the 
sustenance of the army ; they began to deliver the " black 
people " into the hands of the noble, who received from 
the Czar both his land and its inhabitants; they recc^- 
nised that the proprietor had the right to claim and 
pursue his fugitive peasant. But during the reign of the 
douma^ definite serfdom became general; half the nation 
was placed in corporal bondage, under the heel of the 
boiars. 

In order to justify such an outrage, the nobles pleaded 
the national security. Since the flight of the Mongol 
had left the immense steppe of the South unoccupied, 
the Russian peasant no longer cared to dwell in his cold 
and marshy clearing : the fertile black earth attracted him, 
the free steppe enticed him and he hastened there to lead 
a semi-nomadic life, the happy life of the Cossack; 
down the stream of the Don and the Dnieper, he 
descended once more to the good country whence he 
was driven out long ago by the Mongolian invasion, to 
the warm and smiling prairie, which rolls its flowery 
pasturage to the horizon ; to the rich mould which gives 
back a hundredfold the grain poured into its shallowest 
furrow. 

Muscovy is getting empty, cry the nobles and the 
monks; what is to become of the servants of the 
Church and of the country, if there is no one there 
to support them? Legal serfdom intervened, and, 
preventing the moujik turning altogether into a Cossack, 
bound the ''black people'* for ever to the donuun of 
the noble or the Church. 

Then, enslaved and "devoured**, the "black people" 
rebelled : they invoked the aid of the autocrat, the little 
father of them all, against the nobles. The autocrat, 
himself the slave of the douma, remained deaf to their 
cry. But it is enough for an impostor, to appear saying 
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that he had been sent by him to punish the '' devourers *' 
for thousands of peasants to rise up in insurrection. 
The Finns, conquered or driven back into the forests, 
the Mordvins, the Tchouvatches and the Tcheremisses, the 
runaway serfs, and the Cossacks always ready for ad- 
ventures, joined the Russians. 

The reign of Alexis Romanof was disturbed by jacqueries, 
riots in tlie towns, and political and social revolts. A 
Cossack of the Don, one Stenka Razine, appeared on the 
Volga: ''I come to fight the boyars, and the rich, I am 
the friend of all the poor, the friend of the people." He 
took towns by storm, flung down voivodes and bishops 
from the tops of their high towers and steeples, sailed up 
the river until he nearly reached Kazan, and gained the 
support of the various tribes whom he persuded that he 
has an official mission. " You fight for these traitors of 
bcHars^ but I and my Cossacks are fighting for our great 
master the Czar.*' 

To the faults of the dauma^ are added the imprudences 
of the sobar\ aristocratic selfishness destroys internal 
order; patriotic enthusiasm perils security without 

Since the Mongol has vacated the plain of the South 
the Russian Cossack has taken possession of it; he 
occupies it, or rather, he wanders over it; past the 
famous rapids, or parogs of the Dnieper, and as far as 
the mouths of the Don, he is in reality the lord of it 
But on the Don, the nominal master is the Turk of 
Stamboul, and on the Dnieper, the Pole. The Turk 
holds Azof, the Pole Kiev. Between the two, the Cossack 
has pitched his camp, saporogf "beyond the rapids," in 
an island in the river, and he recognises no law but the 
rules of his community, the Zaporog Republic. 

He vents his overflowing ardour satisfying his need of 
battle and booty, now on the Turk, now on the Pole, 
and, besides, pious Orthodox Christian as he is, hopes 
to win Heaven by fighting against Catholics and Mus- 
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sulmans. * When the Turk and the Pole are at war or 
disagree, the G>ssack, siding with the one against the 
other, can indulge himself to his heart's content, but 
when the Turk and the Pole are on good terms, he is 
too feeble, he has difficulty in holding his own, and risks 
being crushed altogether. So he directs his appeal 
to Holy Russia; he gives himself to her, himself and 
his republic, the territory he has re-conquered, and 
the churches he has re-built on this domain of his 
ancestors. 

The Orthodox nation, without considering the danger 
she is stirring up for herself, is anxious to receive this 
pious Christian and brother, and for his sake, is willing 
to risk a double war with the Turk and with the Pole. 
The sobar^ with its forehead to the ground before the 
Czar, begs him "to hold fast to the holy churches of 
God, to his honour as Czar, and to the State, against 
his enemies; the soldiers are ready to take up arms, 
and the merchants to give their money.*' And it is 
decided to welcome and stand by the Cossack. 

But against the Turk and the Pole, rich, well-armed, 
well-organised, with the support of the alliance and 
civilisation of the French, which at that time are a law 
to the East, what wretched resources, what poor troops, 
the regime of the dounta places at the service of its 
country I A treasury emptied by extortions I a popular 
militia, — the strelitzt—^TOTapt to fly I a nation lacerated 
by revolts, and furrowed by revolutionary or marauding 
bands I 

And nearer, even more redoubtable and irresistible, 
another enemy arises : Gustavus Adolphus and his heirs 
make a Swedish lake of the Baltic, annex the Finnish 
territories, and encroach upon Russian soil. And French 
friendship is manoeuvring, or thinking to manoeuvre, an 
understanding, or at any rate a lasting peace between 

* Is it necessary to refer the reader again to Tarass Bnlba? 
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these people of the North, the Centre and the South, 
between Swedes, Poles and Turks, who, from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Sea of Azof encicle the Russian nation 
with their ambitions or their hatred. 

After eighty years of disastrous experiences the regime 
of the daunta has worn out the patience and destroyed 
the prosperity of the nation. Above the peasant class 
a bourgeousie has slowly been produced by the necessities 
of commerce, and from day to day develops and forms 
links with the West. These ** moujiks of commerce," 
have acquired vast riches; they complain that their 
interests are badly defended against foreign competition ; 
each sobor vainly claims prohibitions to keep out the 
Dutch, English, Germans and Italians who monopolise, 
in the Muscovite bazaars, the traffic in furs and grain. 
But the noble has an understanding with the outside 
traders, who buy his harvests and provide him with the 
luxuries of the West. 

The discontented bourgeois joins the rebellious peasant, 
and the Church wins both over to devotion to the Czar. 
The Church, who sings the praises of the good old times, 
and is the guardian of the autocratic traditions, has 
moreover been associated, since Philarite Romanof, with 
the throne and the destiny of the Master. And she is 
menaced by the disagreements which have broken out 
since the spelling and textual changes violently introduced 
by the patriarch Nikon into the sacred books (1654); 
schisms and heresies would have dissected orthodoxy 
into the thousand and one sects of the Raskol: old 
believers^ milk drinkirs, champions of the spirit^flagellants^ 
voluntary emuchs^ etc., had the Czar not placed at the 
service of the Church all the authority that the nobles 
had still left him. 

Clergy, bourgeois and peasants,-— and the majority of 
the boyars themselves who preferred the salvation of 
their social privileges to their political rights, — acclaim 
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the resurrection of the autocracy, as soon as a real Czar 
appears, a master with a strong hand, a firm will, and 
clear ideas: Peter the Great. 



The reforms of Peter the Great are generally repre- 
sented to us as an overthrowing of all Russian traditions, 
Asiatic Russia turning tail, as it were, towards European 
ways. In reality, Peter and his new capital of Peters- 
burg, did nothing but continue the work of Rurik at 
Novgorod, of Vladimir at Kiev, of Ivan at Moscow, — 
and by the same method : borrowing the latest perfecting 
of political machinery, the most refined and most effi- 
cacious modes of governmental procedure, from the 
foreigner. 

Peter does not reject the instruments adopted by his 
predecessors, neither the sabre nor the arm of Justice 
of the Varangians, nor the sceptre and the Cross of 
Byzantium, nor the purse and the whip of the Mongols, 
but he adds to them the most modem, the most powerfiil, 
the most supple and the most far-reaching weapon which 
the Western world then had at its command: the pen 
of the bureaucrat. 

''If I had the chance of finding such a minister," — 
Peter the Great is supposed to have said when he 
visited the grave of Richelieu, — "I would give him the 
half of my states with pleasure on condition that he 
would help me with his advice to govern the remainder." 
Not having Richelieu himself, Peter imported at any 
rate the centralising and bureaucratic system with which 
Richelieu began, and Louis XIV completed the enmesh- 
ment of France. 

From the capital to the depths of the provinces, from 
the noble to the meanest peasant, all had to obey 
henceforward the functionaries and scribes of the master 
alone. No more douma or sobor; business for the 
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future can only be discussed in the councils of the 
Crown. No more voivodes or seniors \ orders are given, 
taxes levied, judgments delivered, and soldiers com- 
manded, only by the officers of the Prince. And the 
whole nation is to obey directly the master who makes 
his will known by a little world of bureaux through 
which all local and central, public and private affairs 
have to be transacted. 

Following the French model, through German and 
Swedish copies, Peter, after all, does nothing but extend 
and regulate the old '' regime of the prince " with its 
diaks and prikazes^ complete the levelling of the hered- 
itary nobility, and the erection of an aristocracy [fchiiC\ 
of officials (tchinovmks\ who only take rank in the social 
hierarchy according to their grade in the bureaucratic 
hierarchy. 

He retains the main division of the people into two 
legal categories: the gilded and gold-laced people who 
are his servants, whose life is consecrated to their prince, 
and whom their prince distributes, at his will or caprice, 
over the various grades of the hierarchy, the tchin; and 
the ''black people,*' the serfs, whom he leaves in the 
power of the landed proprietors and the clergy. Between 
the two, he manages to create an intermediate position 
for persons engaged in trade and industry, and the middle 
classes of the towns obtain, together with their personal 
liberty, some influence over their municipal affairs. 

This time, Czardom has completed its work : one Czar, 
one law, one faith; one nation, one administration, 
one Church. Surpassing all the lessons of its foreign 
masters, Czardom has succeeded in fusing Church and 
Nation into the Government : one Czar and his bureaux 
are henceforward the whole of Russia. 

Bjrzantium in the olden days had still a patriarch, the 
head of the Church, by the side of Cxsar, who was 
the head of the Empire. Peter suppresses the patriarch 
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of Moscow and replaces him by a bureau of bishops, 
the Holy Synod, which a lay Procurator-generaU the 
mouthpiece of the Czar, controls as he wills. Save on 
Mussulman soil, humanity has never seen such a union 
of the temporal and spiritual power ; even in Mussulman 
lands, the spiritual power has the upper hand in tbe 
person of the Caliph, the successor of the Prophet and 
in the Koran, the source of all laws; in Russia, the 
temporal sovereign has drawn everything to himself, 
goods, soub, and bodies; Russia is only by him and 

for him. 

« ♦ « 

The system has lasted to the present day, but with 
diverse fortunes. During the course of the i8th century, 
from Peter the Great to Alexander the First, the auto- 
cracy satisfied the needs of the nation ; it re-established 
social order, averted invasion and the menace of the 
foreigner, and upheld the independence and honour of 
Orthodoxy. 

Of these three tasks, the first interested the throne 
and even the life of the sovereign too directly for the 
bureaux not to make it the principal, and even the only 
object of their care. Czardom, down to the present 
day, has continued to be the severe and cruel justiciary 
which it had been from Varangian days, and the inquisi- 
torial policeman that it had been since Mongol times. 

The codifying of Russian laws and customs, — which 
had been commenced by laroslaf in his Rousskaia 
Pravda (Russian Truth) in the year looo, and which 
had been continued by the Ivans from 1500 to 1550 
in their Oulogenie and Soubedniky and which Alexb 
Romanof had taken up again towards the year 1650 
in a new Oulogenie^ was abandoned by Peter the Great 
who thought to import the Swedish code wholesale ; but 
foreign laws, and especially the German, penetrated into 
the bureaux inhabited by Germans, round the throne 
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occupied by German Czarinas, into the ministries held 
by German favourites, until the day, when Alexander I 
dreamt of a civil code after the French manner. 

The administration of Justice is assured by a network 
of courts with noble, bourgeois and peasant magistrates, 
where corruption continues to be the order of the day, 
for the officials of the crown, succeeding the voivode 
nobles, have retained the practice, if not the theory, of 
'^ feeding/' Down to the present day, Justice and the 
government of the Czar have remained what three cen- 
turies of Mongol extortions and peculations made them. 
The Czar knows of these practices, but he cannot uproot 
them; in 1762 Catherine II wrote in a ukase, ''with 
deep anguish of heart": 

"I consider It my most indispensable and essential dutj 
to declare to the people that dishonesty has made such pro* 
gress that it is almost impossible to point out one administra- 
tion, or one tribunal that is not infected by it If a situation 
be wanted, it must be paid for. If it be a question of 
defending oneself against a calumniating accusation this 
must be done with money. If others are accused unjustly, 
it is with presents that a man makes sure of the success of 
his nefarious designs. Many judges have transformed the 
holy places, in which they ought to administer Justice in the 
name of the Almighty, into markets." * 

As for his police, Peter the Great, who had to be on 
his guard all through his reign against the plots of his 
nobles, of his sister, and of his own son, centres a 
formidable power in the hands of the General politzei- 
mester at St. Petersburg, and of the oberpolitzeimester at 
Moscow; the '' Preobrajensld bureau'* which, later on 
becomes the dreaded ''secret chancellery," centralises 
the reports and denunciations of thousands of official or 
officious informers ; there was one inspector of police to 

^ A. Rambftttd, Histptrt de la KusmU, p. 478 
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ten bouses; the three words slovo i dielo (word and 
action) pronounced aloud by a stranger, were enough 
to cause the arrest and torture of all those whom the 
spy had indicated. 

Siberia is tranformed into a prison for the reception 
and detention of the interminable files of suspected and 
condemned men. The successors of Peter the Great, 
down to our own day, have but kept up this reign of 
terror, endowing it each year with the latest im- 
provements of science, of legal artifice, or of cruelty. 

During the i8th century this regime is occasionally 
to the advantage of the nation. Russia is still a forest full 
of bad characters ; her rivers are still infested with pirates, 
her towns and her highroads are still a prey to bands 
of thieves; Vanka Kaine carries on his operations openly 
in Moscow, while Mandrin, in the French provinces, 
is making off with the coffers and the salt tax of 
Louis XV. Add to this, riots in the towns, and the 
risings of the country peasantry and revolts of the serfs 
which are endemic evils in every country where slavery 
exists, but which the recesses of the woods and the 
immensity and desolation of the steppe make it more 
difficult to cure in Russia. 

In 1 77 1 the people of Moscow, maddened by plague, 
murder their archbishop. In 1773, Pougatchef, on the 
Volga, repeats the exploits of Stanka Razine. From 
1762 to 1780, pretenders calling themselves Peter III, 
Ivan VI, and even Paul I, — like the false Dmitris of 
olden da)rs — can always find famished and tortured 
peasants, Cossacks who have deserted, and dissenters 
who imagine they see celestial visions and are ex- 
asperated by persecution, to recruit their marauding 
bands or revolutionary troops. During the whole of the 
1 8th century, as in the i6th and in the 17th, and for 
that matter, in the 19th and the 20th, — in the year 1905 
— it is quite enough for a gilded coat or a uniform to 
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show the peasants a false order from the Czar authorising 
the massacre of the nobles and the pillaging of their 
estates, for an impostor, in a single day, to find a 
numerous following. 

But the Czar of the i8th century, besides the irresist- 
ible strength of his army, can oppose to these social 
revolts all the beneficiaries of the established order, 
the middle class citizens, the nobles and the Church. 
Once only, in 1730, did a tentative political revolt 
timidly try to take advantage of the difficulties of the 
Imperial succession. 

In the absence of a male heir to Peter the Great, a 
coterie of nobles, before placing a woman, Anne, upon 
the throne, tried to impose upon her the conditions 
which the douma of 161 3 had imposed on their elected 
Czar, Michael Romanof : a High Council of eight members, 
the numbers of which, supplemented by co-option, 
would have taken the place of the former dauma^ and 
decided all business, taxes, war, appointments and con- 
ferring of ranks; a general Assembly of delegates of 
the nobility was to have been substituted for the sob&r^ 
so that the nobility alone would have been represented ; 
in every point, Polish anarchy would have succeeded to 
Russian autocracy. 

But, supported by popular devoution and the loyalty 
of the Church, Anne broke the engagements which 
she had at first accepted ; once again, the nation turned 
away firom constitutional ways, and external dangers 
threw it under the discipline of the Czars. 

This external danger, however, had grown less since 
Peter the Great, by reforming or massacring the streHtzi^ 
gave Russia a regular army, which he armed and dis- 
ciplined efficiently, and cleverly modelled afler European 
fashion. Of the three enemies assailing Russian territory, 
the Swedes, the Poles and the Turks,— the first were 
completely vanquished under Charles XII, after he had 
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inflicted on the Russians the shameful defeat of Narva; 
in all their wars, the Russians always do the same thing ; 
each adversary begins by putting them to flight; they 
then set to work to study his methods, spy out his 
weak points, return to the assault, and end by overcoming 
him. Peter the Great had the same experience against 
the Turks, but he only lived to see the beginning of it, 
the affront of the Turks retaking the fortress of Azof, 
— the Port Arthur of the Southern Sea, — which the 
Russian had acquired with such trouble and difficulty, 
partly by fraud and partly by force. 

The successors of Peter the Great take a century ere 
they completely turn the tables upon the Turks, and 
bring to a successful termination their similar experience 
with the Poles. But at the end of the i8th century, 
Poland exists no longer, and the Turk, chased from the 
seashore and steppe, is driven to flight beyond the 
Caucasus and the Danube. 

Whether successful or unsuccessful, every turn of 
fortune only cemented the bond between the master 
and his people more closely: the initial defeats as well 
as the flnal victories, strengthened Czardom. However, 
as the danger receded, certain individuals began to per- 
ceive that the defence and security of the nation no 
longer, perhaps, demanded the same sacrifice of all 
happiness, of every interest and of every life, to this 
one solitary object. 

The nobles, the official class especially, wear less 
submissively the livery or harness or whatever the 
uniform might be called which Peter the Great con- 
demned them to do all their lives. In 1762 Peter HI 
is obliged to relieve the nobility from this rigorous 
obligation, and the nobles become at liberty to serve the 
State or remain at home and enjoy their wealth, as 
they please. Then Catherine, the pupil, or rather the 
reader, of the French philosopers, borrows from Montes- 
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quieup together with the maxim: ''In a large state, 
autocracy is natural/' that other maxim that ** The nobility 
is the natural prop of monarchy." Catherine, in her 
darter of the year 1785, accords to the territorial nobility, 
a share, or an apparent share, less in the government 
than in the superintendence of the provinces: each 
province is, for the future, to have its Assembly of 
nobles, under an elected chief, the Marshal of the nobil- 
ity, who is to take the interests of the nobles under his 
protection and appoint certain of the police officials 
and judges. In the same way, Catherine grants a seem- 
ing share in the management of municipal affairs to the 
burghers of the towns, by conceding to them the elec- 
tion of their head, the golova^ or mayor, and their 
douma^ or Council. 

These concessions of Catherine are merely fallacious, 
for the local bureaucracy of the towns or of the nobility 
remain in the power of the central bureaucracy, and in 
particular of the '' Senate of the Empire," the supreme 
bureau for the administration of justice, to which fountain, 
head all business, all demands, and all conflicts naturally 
flow, and which is presided over solely by officers of 
the Prince. 

But her concessions cement the union between Czar- 
dom, the nobility, and the middle classes, at the expense 
of the serf, who then attempts to rebel. 

The national security no longer being at stake, the 
independence and the honour of Orthodoxy become the 
greatest factor in this union. Beyond the Russian lands 
which have been emptied of the Mussulman and the 
Catholic, Czardom turns its gaze and the regrets 
of the nation towards those Orthodox territories still 
contaminated by the Mussulman : beyond Kiev, ** mother 
of Russian cities," which has been delivered, the cru- 
sade is continued towards Byzantium, ''the mother of 
the Christian Churches," towards Athos and Jerusalem 

17 
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whither, for a century, the moujik^ sets out, lantern in 
handy in quest of the sacred fire, towards the Christian 
"brothers'' of European and Asiatic Turkey. 

Towards the end of the i8th century, the nation 
blindly follows the Czar along the road to Byzantium, 
where the autocracy meets nought but flattery and 
demonstrations of respect and love, and where the sight 
of dearths, plagues and popular suffering, of the national 
barbarism and misery, are carefully hidden beneath a 
sumptuous display of gorgeous liveries and cardboard 
palaces, of sham wealth and sham happiness. 



In the 19th century, foreign ideas arrive to perform 
once more their accustomed task in Russia. But instead 
of being imported suddenly through the energy of a 
reforming prince, a Peter, an Ivan, a Vladimir or a 
Rurik, they filter slowly through into the minds of the 
nation, conquering it class by class, nobles, middle 
classes and Anally the working classes; the Czar alone, 
leaning on the Church and the bureaucracy, tries to 
extirpate them and fight against them, only giving way 
to them against his will. 

And yet twice they approach the throne, seeming, 
as in bygone days, ready to take their place upon it: 
Alexander I, (1801— 1825) and Alexander 11(1855 — iS/i) 
reviving the old Russian tradition, dreamed of the latest 
inventions of the West, or tried to adapt them to the 
national temperament and turn them to the advantage 
of Russia and the Czar; they talked of adding to the 
instruments of the supreme power the electoral balloting 
box, in which the docile people were to come and 
place that voting bulletin, which constitutes the deeplying 
unity of the Western nations beneath the apparent 
anarchy of their parliamentary disputes. 

Twice the bureaucracy and the Church had a des- 
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perate struggle to bring the Czar back into the paths of 
their interests ; twice they succeed in bridling, first Nicho- 
las I (1825— 1855), then Alexander III (1881— 1894) 
and Nicholas II to their work of judicial and military 
repression, intellectual inquisition, parasitic exploitation 
and waste, to their ignoble police work of spying and 
torture. 

These alternate periods of reform and inaction betray 
the secret hesitations of Czardom. It cannot close its 
-eyes to the sufferings of its people, the permanent famine of 
the corn growing area, the shames and crimes of serfdom, 
the extortions of its officials, the torturing of its prisoners, 
the wholesale sacrifice of its crowds of exiles, the 
ruin and decadence of the nation, half of the em- 
pire transformed into a gaol for annexed races or a 
^' house of the dead'' for Russian malcontents. But, on 
the other hand, Czardom stakes its honour and duty 
on the integral maintenance of the autocracy and the 
indestructible union of the temporal and spiritual powers, 
on the defence of the eternal truths against ephemeral 
theories, and on the service of the Orthodox Lord who 
alone remains while all else changes. 

By a curious evolution, these hesitations of Czardom, 
even after a century, do not vent themselves in the 
direction one would have expected,— on the contrary: 
while the whole world seems carried away by a need 
of justice, a care for goodness, respect for human life, 
and towards the lay and democratic pursuit of happiness 
in progress and liberty, in Russia there is bom and spread 
a religious conservatism, a mystic philosophy of history 
and of the destiny of Russia ; the Slavists and Slavophiles 
preach to the ''holy" nation the cult of its misery, 
respect for its executioners, veneration of its old injustices, 
passive obedience, resig^nation under wrong, the religion 
of suffering. • . . 

For a long time the Slavist, or ** Russian " ideas, found 
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no credit with the Czar. Alexander I, who had at 
first allowed himself to be won over to Liberal ideas> 
through French influence, let himself be brought backi 
through Austro-Prussian influence, to an *' enlightened 
despotism." Nicholas I, too, was only a disciple, and 
sometimes a plaything, of Metternich and Prussian 
militarism. 

Under Alexander II, authors and journalists vulgarised 
''Slavophilism," but the Czar himself remained semi- 
Western in culture and ideas ; he resisted the numerous 
party .who endeavoured to incline him towards Slavist 
practises and inplored him to shake off ''the foreign 
tyranny," "the German invasion," and English and 
French " impiety." Under Alexander II and Nicholas H 
these ideas came into power; incarnate in the person 
of M. Pobiedonostsef, they educated the sovereign and 
then dictated his conduct. 

The nation was marching in quite another direction. 
All through the 19th century, it had been suflering from 
the same doubts and hesitations between its desire for 
a happier life and its duty — as it understood it— of sub- 
mission to the father of the country, the lieutenant of 
God. The Slavist theories, popularised and dramatised 
by poets, readily found their way to its heart. But its 
condition was so wretched, its daily existence so hard» 
and crossed by so much pain which a more humane 
regime could have avoided 1 And for what end ? Under 
the pressure of what necessity? 

Neither country nor faith had anything to fear from 
their old enemies: the Mongol had vanished, the Turk 
was in decadence, Poland's neck was under the yoke, 
the Swede had been flung back acrdSs the sea. Who 
was there to menace Russian territory ? Asia was feeble. 
Europe could not stretch so far her powerful, but short 
arm. Even combined and victorious, little Europe could 
do nothing against the immensity of Russia; at two 
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different times, the two Napoleons showed by the taking 
of Moscow and Sebastopol, that Russian independence 
and the integrity of her land had nothing further to 
fear, even from defeat. 

What was the use, then, of still retaining all the 
heavy war machinery, the harness and fighting apparel i 
Why keep on for everlasting this garrison regime, which 
the threat of foreign invasion had made indispensable 
in the past, but which the security of the present had 
rendered superfluous? 

The liberation of Orthodoxy ? The crusade to Byzan- 
tium? That was all so far away, the chances so un- 
certain, the results to be hoped tor, so remote. Besides, 
see, the Czar, after having got the Orthodox believers 
of Turkey to rise, treats them as revolutionaries and 
sends them back to the legitimate authority of their 
Sultan ! And here again, the first of these believers to 
be liberated show the blackest ingratitude towards their 
Russian saviour 1 — so at least aver the Czar and his bu- 
reaux. Whether Greeks or Servians, these Balkan Christians 
claimed to live their own lives and enjoy their national 
independence, not exchange Ottoman tyranny for Mus- 
covite oppression or even guardianship. 

The Slavists, it is true, in their dreams of the future, 
substitute the liberation of the Slavs for the liberation 
of the Orthodox believers, and a pan-Slavic union for 
tiie crusade to Byzantium. And the nation, for a mo- 
ment, is infatuated with devotion to this cause ; the only 
war to which, during the 19th century, the nation marched 
with its whole heart, and even almost dragged the Czar 
in spite of himself, was the last Balkan war, undertaken 
to release their Bulgarian "Brother" firom the clutches 
of the Ottoman atrocities. . . . 

** War ! war is declared I . . . . It is the people them- 
selves who want war, in conjunction with the Czar! 
The moment the word of the Czar resounded, the people 
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hastened into the Churches, all over Russia. . . . The 
Russian Colossus will not be shaken. • . . Our strength 
is our confidence in the Russian Colossus. Europe i& 
afraid that our ancient edifice, so many centuries old,, 
will fall, Europe cries: 'Russia is dying I Russia is 
nothing, never will be anything.' The hearts of our 

enemies tremble with joy They do not heed the 

chief thing : the alliance of the Czar and his people 1 . . . • 
The Grolden Horn and Constantinople, all will be ours. . . * 
Constantinople will become the centre of pan-Slavism. . . * 
We can put our trust in our Colossus." 

But he is no sooner delivered than the Bulgarian 
exhibits the same ingratitude, — say the Czar and his 
bureaux, — ^the same wish to be independent; he joins 
the enemies and the army of the envious whom his 
liberation has raised up against Russia; he renounces 
pan-Slavic solidarity, and flings himself into the arms of 
the Westl 

Why wade through mud and blood to Byzantium, 
when it only means a useless waste of Russian lives 
and streng^? 



Along his Asiatic frontiers, the Czar extends the ex* 
peditions of his ancestors, and expands at the expense 
of the Turk, the Persian, the Afghan, the Uzbeg and 
the Chinese, the Imperial patrimony and his private 
domain ; he has taken it into his head to cross continent 
and mountains as far as the Southern sea. But the 
nation which has to bear the expense of this gigantic 
work does not perceive any benefit from it; its pride 
is often subjected to a rude shock by the defeats that 
a poor Khan of Khiva, or a sheik of the Caucasus, or 
a Mikado of the unknown isles, inflicts upon its flag. 
It is not to be supposed that, because she has fought 
for twenty centuries against invaders, Russia is of a 
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fighting or aggressive humour. She herself sees her 
portrait in that of her legendary hero^ Ilia of Mourom, 
who is neither a bully nor even a knight, but a peace- 
able countryman who only fights as a last resort to 
return blows, or save himself firom them. 

And, all through the 19th century, — in inverse ratio 
to the preceding centuries, — every war, whether success- 
ful or unsuccessful, loosens the bond between the nation 
and the Czar, taking from popular devotion something 
of its fervour, and from the autocracy something of 
its divine aureole. 

It is not only that war increases the burdens and 
suflferings of the nation, but it also shows up the in- 
capacity, the dishonesty, and the uselessness of bureau- 
cratic tyranny. The nation furnishes, without counting 
them, brave, tenacious, resigned soldiers, ready for every 
sacrifice and every act of devotion; the bureaucracy, 
which has not looked ahead, can use nothing save for 
its own advantage. . . . What is the use of insisting on 
these cruel truths ? . . . . 

The Napoleonic wars were the first to reveal the 
greatness of this bureaucratic evil : Moscow in the power 
of the French I The holy town in flames I Russia sub- 
sequently turned the tables in her customary way and 
her Czar was master of Paris. But this victorious 
campaign to France only showed the poor moujiks and 
their officers the plenty and the happiness a free peasant 
can find, even on mediocre soil. 

Alexander, on the conclusion of this French campaign, 
thought to strengrthen his autocratic government by fresh 
ramifications of his bureaux, and by causing these latter 
to interfere even more intimately with the private lives 
of his subjects. But the people were beginning to grow 
restless; the nobility and the army were banding them- 
selves together into secret societies, and at the death of 
Alexander, who had no son, the patriots once more 
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attempted to profit by the difficulties of the succession. 
The 'Mecetnbrists" of 1825 roused the capital with cries 
of 'Mong live the Constitution." But the Czar had 
only to show himself for the people to abandon the 
rebels. And Nicholas reigned, to crush revolutionary 
impiety. 

The Crimean war was the second stroke of the 
warning-bell. The landing of foreigners on Russian soil 
caused imprecations to break out: ''Awake, O Russia? 
Devoured by thy enemies from without, ruined by slav- 
ery, shamefully oppressed by the stupidity of tchinavuiks 
and spies from within, wake up from thy long sleep of 
ignorance and apathy I We have been held in bondage 
long enough by the successors of the Tatar khans. 
Rise up, stand erect, and calmly, before the throne of 
the despot, call him to account for this national disaster I " 

This was the wording of the pamphlets scattered 
a^nong the people, and the regime of Nicholas I fell 
with Sebastopol; the ''iron Czar*' himself died of grief. 
Alexander II perceived that he would be obliged to 
cede to the needs of the people ; serfdom and exagger- 
ated centralisation seemed to all the main sources of 
every wrong and suffering; Alexander emancipated the 
peasants and gave some rudiments of local self-govern- 
ment to districts and provinces, by the creation of the 
zemstvos. 

The Balkan war was the third warning; true, Russia 
escaped the huge disasters of the preceding wars, 
but all her strength was very nearly insufficient to 
enable her to get the better of the decadent Otto- 
mans, and without the help of little Roumania the Czar 
might perhaps not have achieved the final victory. 
Alexander likewise recognised the urgent necessity of 
a reconciliation between the Czar and the nation, at 
the expense of the bureaucracy. He was studying a 
complete plan of reforms, entrusting the supreme power 
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to a "dictator" of foreign origin, Loris Melikoflfi the 
Armenian, whose liberal theories were to be reduced to 
practice, — ^when the impatience of a few madmen made 
them resort to the bomb and the Czar was blown up (188 1). 

The influence of the Slavists, and of such men as 
Katkof and Ignatieff, triumphed under the rule of Ale- 
xander III, M. Pobiedonostdef's pupil. In his first mani- 
festo, Alexander III declared his inalienable attachment 
to ''the autocratic power which he held from God and 
which it was his duty to strengthen and uphold"* All 
through his reign, with the honesty of conviction and 
the obstinacy of a quasi-fanatic, Alexander III upheld 
and strengthened this divine power. 

If he succeeded for sixteen years in suppressing every 
popular and intellectual revolt, if the police and the 
bureaucracy repressed every act of public and private 
life, if the sole ''spiritual duty" of Czardom was to 
dictate governmental measures, if the Russification of 
annexed races kept pace with the " Slavisation " of the 
Russian people, it was because, most assuredly, Alexander 
III was equal to the role he was playing, and above 
all, because he understood what the prime necessity 
was: he never made war; he declared himself "the 
pacific Czar"; he was the first Russian prince, perhaps 
for a thousand years, who had not cost the nation a 
big battle. His army was always disengaged, always 
occupied solely in the work of tyranny and repression. 

Nicholas II, who tried to pursue the same policy, met 
with the same results for the first ten years of his reign, 
thanks to his comprehension of this same prime neces- 
sity: "I wish it to be known", he said to his people 
in Jan. 1895, "that I intend to devote my whole strength 
to the happiness of our dear Russia, but I am resolved 
just as firmly, after the example of my memorable father, 
to uphold the autocracy".— "The maintenance of general 
peace", he said to Europe in 1898, in the circular of 
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his Minister Mouravieflf, " and a reduction in the excessive 
annaments which press so heavily on every nation appear, 
in the present situation of the world, to be the ideal 
towards which the eflforts of every government should 
tend." 

Did Nicholas II see clearly and distinctly how impera- 
tive this ideal "in the present situation of the world ^', 
was "in the present situation of Russia?" It seems as 
though he had at any rate some vague consciousness 
of it. But he had neither the sturdiness nor the tenacity 
of his father; dreamers of national greatness and 
interested schemers surrounded him and essayed to 
captivate his imagination and his vacillating goodness. . . . 
And the war in Manchuria set the revolutionary tocsin 
ringing in the ears of Czardom. 



These successive stages have brought Czardom to its 
isolation of to-day. Once it had the whole nation at 
its feet. In the course of the i8th century, aristocrats 
otaly, — nobles and writers — dreamt rather than spoke 
of constitutional liberties. The people of 1730 only 
demanded from Anne a douma of the nobility and a 
sober for the towns which would have been a mere 
cloak to exploitation by the nobles. From 1730 on* 
wards, a constitution on English lines became the 
ideal of the upper classes and of the "intelligence", — 
nowadays we say "the intellectuals". Alexander I and 
his minister Speransky seemed for a moment inclined 
to share the same dreams. 

In 1803, Speransky, an official in a modest position 
in tiie Ministry of the Interior, drew up a plan of legal 
and administrative institutions: the executive -power 
responsible to a Chamber elected by the people, the 
liberty of the press, etc. But all this first part is crossed 
out on his original manuscript. In 1804, some organic 
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statutes were revised by Rosenkampf, modified by Prince- 
Czartoryski and Novosiltzef, and handed back to Spe- 
ransky, who in 1809 completes his draft of a State 
Law. Political rights are to be granted to the nobility* 
and to a middle class composed of the merchants, small 
tradesmen and artisans, and the peasant proprietors ; the 
other peasants, with the exception of the serfs, are to* 
take part in the election through a delegate for every 
500 persons. The douma is to revise the laws, impose- 
taxes, etc. 

But the quarrel between Alexander and Napoleon^. 
the campaign between France and Russia, and the in^ 
fluence of mystic ideas, — the Holy Alliance in fact, — 
turned Alexander I aside from his projects of reform, 
to which however, the nobility and the higher ranks of 
the bureaucracy remained faithful for some years. Never- 
theless, Alexander granted the Finland and Polish 
constitutions, recalled Speransky from exile, and, with 
Novosiltzef, took up once more the plan of local and 
general assemblies. Until his death, he oscillated between 
repression and reform. 

The decembrists of 1825 were a mere handful of patriots^ 
an alliance of conspirators from the Society of the North 
and the Society of the South. Their generous ardour 
for justice and liberty led them to entertain projects, 
impracticable at the time. In his Russian Truths (Rouss- 
kaia Pravda), Pestel abolished the distinction between the 
various orders, granted to all the right of owning the soil, 
instituted general military service and the liberty of the- 
press, together with a jury to adjudicate upon delinquen-. 
cies, and abolished capital punishment. His ideal was 
a Republic with an executive douma of five members, 
a legislative chamber, {yetche)^ elected by a universal 
suffrage with two degrees, and a supreme sobor of 120 
life members. 

Pestel, the 'dictator" of the South, acknowledged at 
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his death» that ''his great mistake had been to try to 
reap before he had sown." But he did not doubt that 
Russia would one day find in his Truth her only salva- 
tion against violent upheavals. 

From 1825 to i86o» the decembrist ideas, though 
banished from political life, are the life of literature, 
^and, by dint of the admirable preaching of the novelists, 
slowly penetrate into every mind. The Russian novel 
takes upon itself the social mission which it was destined 
to pursue until the present day. It sees the safety of 
the country in the reform of society, and all the writers 
of the time might have said, in the words of Ryleef, 
the decembrist: ''The fire of my patriotism and love 
for Russia may have deceived me, but as no motive of 
interest nor ambition has guided my life, I shall die 
without fear." Serfdom succumbs to the attacks of 
TurgueniefT. The tchin is scouted, and held up to the 
finger of scorn for ever, by the terrible sarcasms of 
Herzen, the 'Bell ringer.' 

Between i860 and 1880, these ideas penetrate into 
^education. A university movement spreads throughout 
the Empire and wins to the ideas of liberty all those 
who attain the intellectual life. The sons of the middle 
classes are emancipated from traditional habits of wor- 
ship. A heavy blow is silently aimed at Czardom by 
the individual preaching of these thousands of students, 
diffused all over the provinces. Hitherto, Russia has 
only allowed freedom of speech to the foreigner. Herzen, 
in order to ring his Belly exiled himself in London and 
4said an eternal farewell To the Friends 0/ Russia {18$$): 

*'An invincible repugnance and a loud inner voice foibid 
me to cross the Russian frontier, especially now that the 
autocracy, furious and dismayed by what b happening in 
Europe, stifles with redoubled fury every intellectual move- 
ment, now that she is brutally separating 70 million men 
irom the humanity which is emancipating itself, now that she 
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is intercepting with her blackened hand, her hand clotted with 
Polish blood, the last ray of feeble light which was penetrating 
to a small number of Russians. No, friends, I cannot cross the 
borders of this realm of darkness, where reign arbitrary des- 
potism, dumb lifelesness, untraceable annihilation, and gagged 
suffering. I will wait until the Goverment, tired and enfeebled 
by fruidess efforts and the reaction it has provoked, recognises, 
in the Russian a thing worthy of respect'' * 

Turguenieff, after he had settled in Paris, returned 
occasionally to Russia, but gradually lost touch with his 
people : without perceiving the secret but profound 
changes which, from day to day, were transforming his 
country, he only had eyes for the horrible and degrading 
work of Czardom. One of his heroes, Neidanof, gives 
vent to his impressions on his return: 

"It was a long time since I had seen the place where I 
was bom, but I did not perceive the least change. Deathlike 
torpor, lack of all thinking, roofless houses, tumbled down 
walls, filth and stench, poverty and misery, slavish gUnces,. 
insolent or mournful, ever3rthing has renuuned the same. Our 
race has been emancipated, but its hand, as it used to do, 
still hangs inert at its side. Nothing has changed, nothing 
at all. My dear fellow countrymen have never slept so. 
terrible a sleep 1 

All sleeps: everywhere, in the village, in the town, in the 
tilega^ in the sledge, day and night, standing or sitting, . . . , 
the merchant and the tc/uncvmk are asleep; the watchman, in 
his turn, in the cold and snow, and in the heat of the sun^ 
sleeps I And the accused sleeps, while the judge slumbers; 
the peasants sleep a sleep of deatii; they harvest, they labour,, 
and they sleep; they thrash the com, and still they sleep; 
father, mother, and children, all sleep I He who strikes and 
he who is struck both sleep. It is only the public-houae 
that is awake, that is always on the alertl And, holding fast 
a jar of brandy between her five fingers, her forehead to the 
North Pole, and her feet to the Caucasus, our country,.Holy 
Russia, sleeps an eternal sleep." 

* These, and the foUowing qaotatioiis have been taken from Osaip^ 
Louie's PsythohgU du R0wum€iert rustes. 
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Far from despairing like Tourguenieff, or holding 
himself aloof like Herzen, the students who remained in 
Russia, "went to the people" to learn to understand 
them and to serve them. The barbarism and abjectness 
of the common herd only inspired them with pity, hardly 
at all with disg^t. Still, they saw and denounced 
without illusions the d^radation of all, to which they 
themselves too frequently succumbed, for the generous 
minded student of twenty only too often ended as a 
corrupted tchinavnik^ a devourer, a plunderer, or an 
official of the hierarchy the sole virtue of which was, — 
and still is — to "eat only according to its rank." 

"In our town,*' relates one of TchekoflTs heroes, "there was 
not a single honest man. My father accepted gratuities, and 
he was convinced that people were simply doing justice to 
his good qualities. Collegians, in order to pass their examina- 
tions creditably, boarded with their professors, and had to 
pay through the nose for their board. The wife of the 
recruiting commandant received presents from the conscripts. 
When the time came for the revision of the lists, everyone 
had to have his palm greased — The town doctor and the 
veterinary surgeon made the butchers pay a daily toll. . . . 
The communal schools sold diplomas and privileges. Every- 
where, at Church, at the townhall, among the authorities and 
in every governing department, everywhere the same thing 
was said to all: "You must say thank you I" 

And everyone, for a mere answer to a question, paid from 
30 to 40 kopeks. In the shops, bad meat and mouldy flour 
were sold to the poor; in the hospitals, the doctors, the 
health officers and the attendants robbed their patients. At 
the Post, the smallest official thought himself entitied to treat 
us like animals, and to shout rudely to usl "Waitl where 
are you going?" No rights anywhere.... Everybody was 
hard. To amuse themselves, people made dogs and cats 
drunk with brandy, and then fastened empty petroleum cans 
to their tails and made them race about like furies. . . ." 

But the intellectuals realise that this degradation of 
the masses and of the better men alike is due to 
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passing influences, over which human will may triumph ; 
that the Russian people, in spite of everything, is per- 
haps more capable than any other of regeneration and 
enthusiasm ; that if it has fallen so low, it is because it 
has always been sacrificed: 

''The Russian people has always been sacrificed. . . . The 
Empress Catherine II wrote to Count Pierre Saltykov, Governor 
General of Moscow: "The lower orders must not be given 
any instruction. When they know as much as you and I, 
Marshal, they will no longer be content to obey us, as they 
obey us to-day."" And they are stiU kept in darkness and 
under the yoke. In 1904, 3 out of 100 conscripts can read 
and write. Russia is beginning to reap the result of all 
this in the diminution in the fertility of the soil and the 
productiveness of the ground, the tenacity and the alarming 
spread of epidemics of every sort, the poverty of the masses, 
alcoholism to an extent which is dangerous to the nation: 
it is dominant in the upper classes, in the middle classes, and 
among the poor alike. "Drunkennes commits great ravages 
in the ranks of the people, who have nevertheless not lost 
their desire for a new truth, though continuing to get drunk 
on brandy," writes Dostoievsky in his Diary. It is doubtful 
whether the search for truth and vodka will long remain 
compatible. The same Dostoievsky makes Verchovensky, 
in Bessy ^ say: 'The people are drunk, the mothers are 
drunk, the children are drunk, and in the courts of justice 
you hear nothing but the words : ** Condemned to 2cx> lashes T' * 
Let the generations grow upl What a pity that we can not 
wait! They would all be drunk 1" ♦ 

Hatred of the corrupting tchin and the degrading 
autocracy is breaking through, after twenty years, with 
a violence that would sweep away everything and start 
fresh. People have lost faith in the slowness and groping 
tentatives of the Liberal methods. The revolutionary bomb 
appears as the divine instrument and the emancipating 
Czar is the first victim (1881). And while one sec- 
tion of the nation, in horror of such an assassination, 

* Osstp Lourie, Psychohgie des RomancUrs rtutes. 
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draws back and flings itself into the arms of the Slavo- 
philes» the bureaucracy, and the Church, the other loses 
all confidence in a future of liberty. From 1881 to 1900, 
it is the disciplinary theories of the German socialists 
that carry the day. 

Czardom itself assists the diffusion of these socialistic 
theories by the establishment of great industrial centres. 
It wishes to ''improve" the riches of its empire. It 
calls to Europe for capitalists and engineers, science and 
machinery, without perceiving that scientific ideas and 
capitalist requirements must of necessity enter together. 
The works that are built mass the workmen together, 
call the vagabond peasant into the town, centralise 
and, comparatively speaking, exasperate dissatisfaction. 
The peasants, when they were scattered and dispersed, 
might follow Pougatchef and Razine without much peril 
to the Czardom, which alone had centralised forces at 
its disposal. The workship has now drawn up the 
maujiks into battalions, and made a revolutionary army 
of the incoherent crowd. 

* * * 

To-day it is no longer the nobles only, nor the middle 
classes only, nor the intellectuals only, who desire another 
life for the people and for themselves; the whole of Russia 
feels that the hour has come when the national existence 
must change its government. Officially united, the Marshals 
of the nobility of the government of Moscow declare — 
and their declaration was published by the newspaper 
Slavo on the 31 st March 1905 : * 

''For fifteen years, society has perceived with ever in- 
creasing clearness the historic advance in the development 
of the country. The conviction that the existing state of 
things is absolutely abnormal has grown up and matuiedy 

• I quote «/'-£Wr<?^«»" of April 8th 1905. 
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«ven in the midst of local institutions and public meetings, 
-and has led to the positive condemnation of the regime of 
police and bureaucracy. 

The events of which we are spectators prove that public 
•opinion has been right: on the one hand, the disasters of the 
war have laid bare the defects of our economic system, and 
on the other, internal troubles have thrown our deplorable 
administrative organisation into confusion. And in this 
respect, public consciousness, which for the last year has 
manifest^ itself in a whole series of resolutions, petitions and 
appeals, has rendered Russia an enormous service." 

These nobles, however, are not "constitutional" in 
the European sense of the word: 

''Russia is in a new stage of her historic life. The time 
for blaming the existing regime or for pointing out the evils 
it can engender, has gone by. At the present time every 
Russian ought to be ripe for the labour of renovation, sjkd, 
thus respond to the Czar's appeal. The partisans of law and 
order, without respect to differences of political opinion, ought 
to impress upon themselves and each other that it is calm 
and thoughtful work alone that can pacify the fermentation 
in the popular mind. And even more especially must they 
bear in mind, that, on entering on a new civic life, they will 
have, not only to work, but to struggle. 

There exists among our public men a very considerable, 
very compact, and extremely influential group of partisans of 
a constitutional form of government. There is no doubt 
whatever that this group will take every opportunity of putting 
their ideas forward in public meetings, and will use every 
possible means of giving to the reforms for which the way 
is being paved, a strictiy constitutional direction. 

The constitutional theories of Western Europe present 
themselves to them in a peculiarly attractive light, as a tried 
remedy, with which they imagine they will be able more 
easily to cure the evils f^om which the country is suffering. 
But we consider that the forms of government adopted in 
Europe, excellent as they are, do not exclude the possibility 
of another form of government, for it would be absurd to 
affirm that the political genius of the nations of Europe has 
said the last word in the matter of political organisation." 

18 
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Russian pride will never cede its rights: 

"We are of opinion that the largest country in the world 
can and ought to create a form of government peculiar to> 
itself, in accordance with its needs, and its historical, tech- 
nical and geographical conditions. We contend that, in order 
to be lasting and solid, the future form of government should 
correspond to the mentality of the majority of the population 
and be based on the natural development of existing founda- 
tions, not upon the artificial, and perhaps violent importation 
of new foundations." 

The nobility cannot forget that its caste interests are 
bound up with the fate of the autocracy: it would like 
to conciliate— difficult task — the autocracy and the people, 
at the expense of the bureaucracy, by establishing a 
national representation and introducing all indispensable 
liberties, liberty of conscience and of speech, and per- 
sonal liberty. 

''We are firmly convinced that, at the present time, only 
the autocracy, with a national representation, is capable of 
satisfying the many diverse requirements of the many classes 
of the dissimilar population of this country and in particular 
the needs of the peasant classes. 

In order to put an end to agitation, and give legitimate satis- 
faction to popular requirements, and in order to insure to the 
country a better administration, the national representatives 
ought to keep the sovereign informed of the ideas of the 
people and of the state of public opinion. It ought not, in 
imitation of European parhaments, to seek to hmit the power 
of the autocracy; its work will be to suppress arbitrary modes 
of procedure. This national assembly will, of necessity, be 
elective. 

Besides the right of discussion of all drafts of laws elaborated 
in the ministries, the representatives of the people will have 
power to propose the passing of new laws or the modifica- 
tion of existing laws. In order to prevent abuses and safe* 
guard liberty of conscience, person and speech, they will 
have the right of questioning ministers, who, however, will 
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conti&iie to be responsible only to the Sovereign. They will 
likewise have the right of discussing the budget and checking 
the accounts of previous proceedings. 

This extreme Conservative party of reformers and its 
head, M. Chipof, have arrived as far as the drawing up 
of the following outline of a constitution : 

"I. The national assembiy shall be instituted by suflQrage 
and consist of an assembly, bearing the name of National 
Assembly of the Empire {Goumdarsivermyi umskii soviet). 

II. The powers of this assembly shall extend to the following 
matters : /i/, consideration of projected laws ; 2nd^ vote of the 
budget; jrd^ checking of public expenditure; ^, right 
of initiative in all that concerns the drawing up of new 
laws. 

ni. The National Assembly of the Empire shall have the 
right to interrogate ministers, but these latter shall not be 
responsible to the popular reprensentative chamber, they shall 
be amenable only to the Emperor. 

rv. The President of the Assembly shall be selected by the 
Emperor from among the candidates submitted by the Assem- 
bly for the Imperial choice; all resolutions paussed by the 
Assembly shaU be communicated by the President to the 
Enperor. 

V. The popular chamber of representatives shall be elected, 
not by direct universal suffrage, but upon the basis provided 
by local representation {doumas and zemsivos) when these 
latter have been re-organised; it is desirable that this re-orga- 
nisation should have for its result the extension, as far as 
possible, of local representation to every part of the Empire. 

VI. Vht general scale of the elective organisation shall 
be arranged as follows: 

The primary territorial unities and the towns in districts to 
be represented collectively by district %emsivos\ 

The district zemsivos and the towns in governments, by 
government semsivos\ 

The government zefnstvos and the towns with a population 
exceeding a fixed number, by the National Assembly of the 
Empire. 

VII. Popular representation in local assemblies ought to 
be conceived, not as based on "class" subdivision (scsiavte) 
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but, should on the contrary, be organised in such a manner 
as to introduce the effective forces of the population into the 
local administration." 

The upper middle classes of the towns,— capitalists, 
and those engaged in industry and commerce, etc. — who 
stand midway between the Radical and Conservative 
groups of the reforming party, succeed no better in 
hiding their earnest desire for a radical change. Offici- 
ally met to *' deliberate upon the present position of 
their industries and the measures adapted to the ameliora- 
tion of the position of the working-classes," the g^eat 
engineers and manufacturers reply to the Minister of 
Finance (February 8th 1905): 

''The appeal made to the representatives of industry, with 
a view to the response to be made to the demands of the 
workmen, would appear to confirm the opinion that the present 
agitation is principally due to the deplorable conditions under 
which the working-classes labour. That however would be 
an altogether erroneous opinion: even if their demands were 
complied with in full, it could not be expected that a lasting 
calm would ensue, for the labouring agitation, evidently 
provoked and sustained by the surrounding mental atmos- 
phere, cannot be explained as the result of a sudden aggra- 
vation of the conditions of their existence. 

The government is not unaware of the very lively feeliug 
of discontent that has permeated every class of Russian 
society: press, corporations, zemstvos and municipalities, 
higher educational bodies— these last being represented, not 
only by the students, but also by the professors,— in a word, 
all classes of society are in prey to a profound uneasiness. 
It is the organisation as a whole, that is suffering, it is the 
central organs that are diseased, and this may give some 
idea of the extent of the evil. 

If, at the present moment, the workmen's agitation seem 
to absorb the whole attention of the ruling spheres, this is 
simply because it has assumed a more brutal form, but in 
reality the agitation is everywhere, and, far from diminishing, 
it is on the increase. The Government is making a great 
mistake in giving way to the demonstrations of the workmen 
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of and remaining deaf to the general discontent, which is 
much more serious, in spite of the mild and correct form 
under which it makes its appearance. 

Allowing oneself to be extravagantly moved by the demon- 
strations of the workmen is very far from being the best 
means of pacifying them, for the intervention of the police 
and of the governing bodies, and especially that of the 
Minister of Finance, keep up in the workmen's mind the 
enervating hope that concessions will be made to them under 
pressure from govemmetal quarters. It would be better for 
them to know that their only salvation and support must be 
in the law, the limits of which they never dare outstep. Now 
the last strike was an absolute negation of the law. 

The above brings us to the conclusion that the complete 
pacifying of the working class can be obtained, naither by 
special concessions nor by the revision of the legislation 
affecting work, buth that it is only reforms as radical as 
possible in the general order of things that will put an end 
to the working class agitation, or at any rate take away from 
it its present acuteness." 

The lower middle classes and the intellectuals,— <loc- 
tors, lawyers, and professors, — see no salvation save in 
a frankly democratic form of government. This " demo- 
cratic" or <' constitutional '* party has ready its entire 
programme of present and future reform, which was 
published by M. Pierre Struve in the Osvobqdimi of 
March i8th 1905: 

'' A Constituent Assembly, elected by direct, secret, nniversal 
suffrage, equal for all, shall occupy itself exclusively with the 
Constitution. But before the meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly, and while awaiting the actual, permanent Consti- 
tution, certain reforms will have to be introduced pro- 
visionally. 

Firstly, the absolute equality of all before the law, and in 
particular; the abolition of a special regime for the peasant 
class, the abolition of the privfleges of the nobles, and the 
abrogation of the restrictive laws touching the Poles and the 
Jews. Further, the rights of the man and the citizen must 
be recognised and declared, in particular, inviolabilty of 
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person and domicile; none must he subjected to search, 
arrest, or imprisonment, otherwise than according to the 
forms of established precedent, which will guanmtee to the 
accused every means of defending himself. 

Secondly^ the liberty of the Press, the complete abolition of 
censorship, and the right to issue periodicals or other publi- 
cations without previously being obliged to procure authori- 
satiou so to do, sureties, or other restrictive measures, — ^with 
the reservation of legal responsibiUty. Nevertheless, no 
opinion expressed in the Press shall be allowed to entail 
legal prosecution, unless such opinion constitute, of its nature, 
a breach of the common law. 

Thirdly^ liberty of speech and public meeting, right for all 
citizens to make speeches, give lectures, and organise meetings, 
right to form permanent societies, without preliminary authori- 
sation, with any object not contrary to law. 

Fourthly^ right to present petitions. 

Fifthly and lastly^ liberty of conscience : all religious persecu- 
tions to cease. No one to be compelled to profess this or 
that religion: each one to have the right to follow freely the 
religion he chooses, to change it, or to have none at all. 

After the promulgation of these preliminary laws, a delay 
of four months shall be accorded to the country to make 
ready for the election of the Constituent Assembly. The 
Constitution shall lay down, in a permanent form, tiie part 
which the representatives of the people will take in legislative 
labours, in the elaboration of the budget, and the checking 
of the acts of the executive power. The popular represen- 
tation must be organised on the basis of universal suf&age, 
direct, secret, and equal for all. 

The Ministers shall be responsible to the Assembly, which 
will have the right of criticising their actions, asking questions, 
and, in certain cases, of arraigning them. 

Emancipated Russia will break altogether with the oppres- 
sive sjTStem of bureaucratic centralisation of the afiairs of 
annexed countries. Thus, the Constitution of Finland, which 
guarantees its position as a separate state, shall be re-introduced 
and solemnly recognised by the fundamental laws of the 
Russian Empire. All ulterior provisions, mutually concerning 
the Empire and the Grand Duchy of Finland, will be the 
object of an arrangement between the two countries. The 
relations between Russia and Poland shall be settled on the 
basis of the Constitution granted in 1815 by Alexander I, 
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af^er an understanding between the Constituent Assembly 
of the Empire and the Polish Diet 

A broad local autonomy, based on universal suffrage, shall 
be introduced throughout the Empire: a communal, cantonal, 
district and departmental autonomy. Further, three essential 
Teforms shall be imposed from the commencement of the 
new regime: school reform; judicial reform; social and 
economic reform. 

School reform: primary instruction to be free, obligatory, 
and non-ecclesiastic; greater freedom in secondary and uni- 
TCTsity teaching. 

The legal reforms, commenced by Alexander II, were not 
-completely carried out, and the reaction of the two last reigns 
wiped out the last Liberal principles of the Statute of Ale* 
xander II. It is indispensable that this Statute in its original 
form should be re-introduced and completed. The powers 
•of Assize Courts, (with the assistance of a jury) shall be ex- 
tended to all matters adjudicated upon at the present time 
by class representatives, with publicity of discussion and 
independence of the judges. The penal Code shall be revised 
and these of its provisions contraay to political liberty, done 
away with. 

The entire economic life of the country is radically warped. 
Free Russia will hasten to put an end to a political economy 
which favours certain classes and groups of contractors to 
the detriment of the main body of the people. Excessive 
protection, contrary to the interest of the agriculturists, who 
constitute the greater proportion of the population, only 
^rves to enrich some few large industrial capitalists. The 
national and progressive lowering of import duties will 
not only raise the condition of agriculture, but will likewise 
contribute largely to the development of industry itself. 
The political deliverance of Russia will have for its imme- 
<liate result the completion of the work of peasant emanci- 
pation. For this purpose, the allotments of ground in rural 
communes that are insuffiaendy provided for, will be increased 
at the expense of the State. Agricultural labourers will have 
the right to strike and form trade unions. Finally, there will 
have to be a general re-casting of the laws concerning the 
land, by means of a rational compromise between the com- 
munist and individual systems. 

Agriculture and industry are equally interested in the 
estaylishment of a Liberal legislative which would favour the 
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fonnation of all sorts of assodations or co-operatiYe enter- 
prises. As far as industry, properly so-called, is concerned^ 
the following reforms woidd be imposed : 

1st Right of strike to workmen, and absolute liberty to 
form working-men's associations, with a legal personality; 

2nd. Development of legislation for the working-classes 
and its extension to all forms of work; 

jrd. Compulsory insurance of workmen. 

A reform in the taxes ought to correspond to economic 
reforms. The annual redeeming payments which burden the 
lands of the peasants must be done away with. Next: 
abolition of communal responsibility for taxes, diminution of 
indirect contributions and the establishment of a progressive 
income tax. 

The socialists, democrats and revolutionaries constitute 
the extreme Left party, whose political prog^mme 
(leaving aside their social demands), includes: 

"The establishment of a democratic republic, with a far- 
reaching self-government of both rural and urban areas and 
communes ; 

The widest possible application of the federal principle to 
the relations between different nationalities; 

The recognition on their behalf of their absolute right to 
govern themselves as they please ; 

Universal suffrage, with direct, secret voting, equal for all 
citizens who are not less than twenty years of age, without 
distinction of sex, religion, or nationality; 

Proportionate representation ; 

Direct legislation by the people (referendum and right of 
initiative) ; 

The election of all officials, who shaU be liable to be 
removed or disinissed, or called to account before Justice, 
at any moment 

Full and entire liberty of conscience, speech, Press, meetings 
strike, and coalition; 

Universal and absolute equality of civil rights; 

Entire separation of Church and State and the recognition 
of religion as a stricdy private matter of conscience ; 

Compulsory, universal, secular instraction at the expence 
of the State. 
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Legal equality of the difTerent national religions; 
Unpurchased justice; 

The abolition of a permanent army, to be replaced by 
popular militias. 

* * * 

Between these different reforming or revolutionary 
tendencies, the Russian people are pulled, first in one 
direction, then in another; add to these the nationalist 
parties and the autonomists amongst the annexed peoples : 
the Empire thus comes to possess eighteen or twenty 
parties with schemes of social, national, or political 
regeneration. Some mutual understanding is needed for 
the banding together of all the parties, with their 
various grievances against their common enemy, bureau- 
cratic Czardom. The Finnish Party of Active Resist- 
ance took the initiative in an attempt to bring about 
such a coalition, but only eight parties responded to its 
appeal : 

1. The Russian Socialist Revolutionary Party; 

2. The Polish Socialist Party; 

3. The Social Democratic Party of Lithuania; 

4. The Socialist Revolutionary Federation of Georgia ; 

5. The Armenian Revolutionary Federation; 

6. The Polish National League; 

7. The Finnish Party of Active Resistance; 

8. The Union of Osvobojdeni^ (Russian Constitu^ 
tionalist Democrats). 

A conference between them terminated in the drawing 
up of this declaration of union: 

'' Considering : 

1st. That the autocratic regime appears to be a fatal 
obstacle to the progress and prosperity of the Russian 
people and of all the other nationalities oppressed by 
the government of the Czar, and that, in the present 
stage of civilisation, it constitutes an absurd and pernio 
cious anachronism; 
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2nd, That the struggle against this form of govern, 
ment would have been conducted with greater effective- 
ness and success if the action of the different opposition 
and revolutionary parties had been concerted; 

3rd. That the present moment is especially favourable 
to the concerted action of all these parties against the 
autocratic regime, discredited and exhausted by the 
terrible results of a war caused by its adventurous policy ; 

The representatives of the parties, united for the pur- 
poses of conference, have unanimously voted the following 
resolutions. Without renouncing their own special pro- 
grammes, and tactical methods, all these parties declare 
that they accept the following principles and demands: 

1st, The suppression of the autocracy, and the revoca- 
tion of all measures by which the Finnish Constitution 
has been violated; 

2nd. The substitution of a democratic form of govern- 
ment based on universal suffrage, for the autocracy; 

3rd. The right of the different nationalities to their 
unhindered development, together with a legal guarantee 
of this right The abolition of governmental measures 
of oppression of different nationalities.** 

Below these parties, in the immense Russian realm, 
the peasant continues to prosecute his secular agitation, 
with its crises of vagabondage and rebellion. Czardom 
places all its confidence in the peasantry. 

Sometimes, through his religious fervour, he seems 
to have been won over for ever to the cause of the 
representative of God. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the moujik seems to lose every feeling but a fero- 
cious desire to pillage, bum, and satiate his stomach 
at the expense of his master. Famines, epidemics, taxes 
and extortions reduce him to a state of abject misery; 
he flies to the towns to seek in the large factories a 
-salary which will feed him during the bad season; he 
oomes back intoxicated with communistic theories and 
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dreaois, of which he only remembers one word : namely, 
that the soil ought to, and will belong to him. How ? when i 

He is willing to believe that the "Good Czar" will 
soon complete the work of 1861 and, with a paternal 
hand, distribute wood, seeds, cattle, provisions, imple- 
ments and riches to all who suffer. And, when a false 
deputy of the good father announces that the distribution 
is commencing, forty thousand peasants invade the 
property and castles of the rich, the domain of the 
princes and the State, cut down trees, empty the 
barns and stables, load their wives or their carts with 
all they can carry off, stave in the beer-barrels and 
intoxicate themselves with alcohol, and, to make merry, 
make a holocaust of houses, woodstacks and corn-ricks. 

The reforming parties, after having put their hope in 
this armiaJk, had somewhat turned away from him: it 
seemed to them impossible to train this herd of brutes 
and children in legal methods of agitation. The socialists 
even reached a sort of peasantphobia^ and the social 
democrats of German pattern only reposed trust in the 
proletariat of the towns. 

But the Manchurian war and the sufferings of mobilisa- 
tion caused such discontent to break out amongst all 
the Russian peasants that the socialist revolutionaries 
took heart again. Then the ruin of industry and the 
closing of workshops and dockyards, which the continu- 
ation of the war brought in its train, flung back on the 
villages a crowd of workmen without work; the police 
accelerated the exodus by expulsions to a distance from 
the large towns of all suspected workmen. 

An army of socialist missionaries were thus spread 
over the country; perhaps they had only a vague notion 
of the socialist principles and theories, but their faith 
in the approaching revolution and their confidence in 
the justice of their cause were none the less deep for 
that The P. S. R. (Party of the Socialist Revolutionists) 
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set to work to federate these isolated preachers, giving 
the ** peasant question " the first place among its demands, 
and this agrarian socialism has essayed to combine 
Russian traditions and communistic theories. At the 
congress of Amsterdam, the P. S. R. published this 
chapter of its progranmie : 



„/n queiiums of a^arian policy and rural conditions^ the 
iodalist revolutionary perty proposes to take as much advan- 
tage as possible, of the ideas, traditions, and customs of Rus- 
sian peasant life, based on communal possession of the soil, 
and on the direct work of the cultivator in general, the con- 
ception which regards the land as the common patrimony of 
all who work. From this starting point, the party will support 
the socialisation of all land belonging to private proprietors, 
that is to say, it must cease to be private property and be 
given back to the community so that it may be exploited 
by the communes and unions of commimes, organised on 
democratic lines, while observing as much as possible the 
just and equal division of the land between these different 
unities. 

In the event of this principal and essential point of the pro- 
gramme not being able to be put into practice at once by revolu- 
tionary means, the party will still be guided in its agrarian policy 
by considerations keeping in view the earliest and most com- 
plete realisation possible of this demand, while supporting all 
transitional measures, such as the extension of the rights of 
local communities and of their territorial unions on lands of 
which private proprietors are to be dispossessed, the confis- 
cation of the property of convents, churches, and the apanages 
of the Imperial family, and the giving back of this property, 
together with the property of the State, to the community to 
serve as a basis for the distribution of the land among the 
existing local governing bodies, or for the establishment of 
new ones, for the requirements of migration and interior 
colonisation, etc; 

The reduction in the rent of the ground to the net income 
from its exploitation, (due abatement being made, from the 
gross income, of the cost of production and the normal 
remuneration for work); 

In the event of a change of owner, the restitution of moneys 
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spent on then improvement of the ground by the preceding 
possessor; 

The transformation of rent, under the form of a special tax, 
into a source of revenue for the local self-governing bodies." 

Religious faith and submission to divine commands 
are still the great motive power of peasant life, and 
Czardom, through its organ, the Holy Synod, imagines 
that it will be able to rally all forms of Christian piety 
to its cause. But the "Christian socialists" launch their 
** Appeal to Orthodox Christians " : 

The Synod exhorts you not to disturb the peace and 
cast in your lot with ''internal enemies/' who, it affirms, are 
playing the game of the Japanese. That is not the language 
that the truly Orthodox were expecting to hear at this criti- 
cal moment Everyone is aware that the servants of the 
Czar are daily guilty of peculation and of violation of 
their trusts. It is they who have weakened the country by 
torturing the people. And when the workmen of St. Peters- 
burg went to implore the Czar to listen to their just griev- 
ances, soldiers fired upon their Christian brethren, killed 
nearly 3000 of them, and wounded more than 5000 . . . And 
after that, the Holy Synod, forgetting the true apostolic 
dogma, addresses its admonitions to you, not to those who 
drove you to this extremity, and who are ruining the country 
and killing our brethren. 

At such a moment, everyone expected the Church to raise 
its authoritative voice against the demented power which 
forgets that above the Czar is God, the King of Kings, even 
as when, in olden days, Philip the Metropolitan did not 
hesitate to curse the Czar Ivan the Terrible : 

''O Czar", he said to him, "while we are here ofiering 
up the Divine Sacrifice, behind the altar the blood of innocent 
Christians is being shed. Never, since the sun has shone 
upon the earth, has the spectacle of a pious Czar troubling 
his own country been seen in so atrocious a fashion. Even 
in pagan lands, there are law and truth, there are also feelings 
of pity— all of them things that do not exist in Russia. The 
lives and fortunes of her citizens remain unprotected. 

Everywhere there is nought but pillage and murder, com- 
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mitted in the name of the Czar. Thy throne is high, bat the 
Most Highest is our judge and thine. How canst thou present 
thyself before His tribunal, thou who art stained with so 
much innocent blood?" 

Orthodox Christians I It is written that ^when Antichrist 
comes, corruption and vileness shall reign in holy places,'* 
that is to say, that the greater part of the Christian Churdi 
will cross over to the enemies of Christ The proclamation 
of the Synod, which takes the part of the executioners of the 
Christian people against their victims, proves that this time 
is near at handl So be deaf to the voice of the Synod, and 
indifferent to its appeal, for it manifestly bears the seal of 
Antichrist** 

A ** Fighting Christian brotherhood " is organised '* for 
the prompt realisation of universal Christianity:" 

The principles introduced by Christianity into the 
individual life have not yet been taken as the basis of 
social relations: in particular, the ^* truth about the 
ownership of the land," which forms an integral part of 
the Christian dogma, has always been a dead letter. 
The exceptional circumstances of the present time point 
out of themselves the first duties of the Brotherhood 

ist. To struggle against the impious expression of tem- 
poral power, that is to say, against the autocracy which 
criminally covers itself with the authority of the Church, 
causing the people to suffer cruelly, and fettering its best 
forces ; 

2nd. To struggle against the passive attitude of the Church 
towards this power; 

jrd. From the social and economic points of view to 
assert the principle of Christian love, while contributing 
to the transformation of the individualistic system of property 
into a collective organisation. 

The Brotherhood addresses itself to all Christians 
without distinction of creed or nationality, " the struggles 
against the nefarious temporal power having rather a 
universal than a national character." 
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This "passive attitude of the Church towards power/' 
which the Christian brotherhood denounces, the Czar for a 
long time hoped to make the support of his divine autho- 
rity. He counted on all his clergy, both black and white, 
to bring the people back to the eternal verities, and, in 
particular, to dissuade the peasant and the common herd 
from socialist errors. Through the medium of the clergy, 
his agents attempted to form an " independent organisa- 
tion" of working class syndicates and circles in the 
towns, and especially in St. Petersburg. A section of the 
clergy believed, in all sincerity, in the possibility of 
this reconciliation between Czardom and the proletariat. 
At St. Petersburg, one priest, — Father Gapon — founded 
an "association of workers," which held itself apart 
from socialist organisations and sought the alleviation of 
social distress in the collaboration of Government and 
Religion. A Russian tells the readers of** L*£uropeen.'^ 



'*1 made the acquaintance of Georgi Apolonovitch Gapon 
some years ago. Of middle height, thin and slender, a 
magnificent head of hair firaming a pale and expressive face, 
in his priestly garb he resembled Christ, or a severe ascetic 
In the intonations of his voice, in his face, and in all his 
being, there was so much tranquillity, and even submission, 
that it would never have occurred to me that he was a man 
capable of anything violent But this impression changed 
when Gapon looked at you; two fiery pupils, like burning 
coab, would pierce through you, and a subtle smile cross his 
face, the Christ would be transformed into a Mephistopheles. 
When, aAer having learnt to know Gapon better, I told him 
of the ambiguous impression he had made upon me, he cast 
a shrewd glance at me, but did not reply. 

"On speaking of the social question, he declared himself 
a partisan of the Government, and said that the wounds at 
present devouring Russian society could only be cured by 
governmental measures. He even declared that every change 
forced upon Russia by revolutionary processes could only he 
dangerous for Russia. 

'^ Painting the position of the labouring classes, (which 
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seemed to be well known to him) in dark colours, he ex- 
pressed a fear, that, if the Govemment did not act as it should, 
power would fall into the hands of parties not deserving of 
confidence, who would rather be occupied with the struggle 
for political organisation than with the amelioration of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

''One day, in my presence, some one asked Gapon the 
question: "Do you believe that the Government realises the 
critical situation in which the country is, and really wishes 
to better it by serious measures?" Quite confused, he smiled 
enigmatically, and turned the conversation upon the deceased 
Minister of the Interior, Plehve, whom he regarded as a 
great man^ politically, despite his unpopularity in Russian 
society. " Plehve,*' he said, " understands the present situation 
and I have every reason to believe that he will do his utmost 
to alter it, by other than rigorous measures." 

"In conversation, he spoke frequently of his relations with 
Plehve, with the Prefect of Moscow, with the Head of the 
Police, and other high placed officials. These relations, the 
mystery of Gapon's personality, and his frequent visits to 
Moscow, where he went, as he said, in order to familiarise 
himself with the working-class movement, (which, as will be 
remembered, was instituted by the police themselves) and to 
other places in the Empire, his allusions to "something" and 
his many reticences, made one think sometimes that Gapon 
was a spy; calling himself the fnend of the people, and 
fighting for their interests, he never permitted himself openly 
to criticise the actions of die Government even in cases where 
they were criticised by all, as for instance, at the time of the 
<lisorders at Klishineff. 

"It is true that sometimes, in spite of his reserve, he 
betrayed himself, for instance when he spoke of the Russian 
clergy. He openly blamed them for acting, not in the interests 
of the people's needs, but of the bad designs of the Govern- 
ment, who wished to keep the people in ignorance. He 
especially attacked the society, well known at Petersburg, 
known as the Society for the Propagation of Reiigious and 
Moral Instruction, managed by representatives of the clergy. 

"This society," said Gapon, ''has set before it the aim of 
preserving the people from dangerous influences, and of 
organising religious meetings and lectures, but it will gain 
nothing that way. The people do not need religious lec- 
tures, which no longer interest anybody; they need to be 
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taught their rights, and the means of improving their posi- 
tion. Instead of staffing the people with religious and moral 
discourses it would be better to start, for their benefit, popular 
lectures on political economy and other social sciences." 

Among the clergy, (to whom he would have assigned 
the rdle of teachers of the people) he met, of course, 
with no sympathy. He would, doubtless, have been 
obliged to renounce all social action, had he not found 
considerable support in the person of the Metropolitan 
Anthony, who had known him for a long time and apprc; 
ciated his mind and capabilities. 

Gapon attached a great deal of importance to his 
sacerdotal rank, not only because he saw in it a means 
of drawing nearer to the people, but also because, 
according to his own words, which one must assume to 
have been sincere, he was an earnest and real ser- 
vant of the Church, although he did not adhere strictly 
to her ordinances; in ordinary life, he did not observe 
fasts, smoked, did not refuse to drink wine, in short 
was not a bigot. 

'' I love Christ with all my heart," he would say, " and 
I often turn to Him in my thoughts. The words of 
Christ: Give up thy life for thy friend! ought to be the 
motto of every man who wishes to be useful to others." 

On Jan. 22nd, 1905, Gapon, bearing the holy icons* 
brought his workmen peaceably to the foot of the throne, 
humbly imploring the Czar to listen for a while to the 
grievances of his people: had Nicholas II shown him- 
self to this devout crowd, they would have begged, on 
their knees, for the Imperial blessing. But Nicholas II 
fled from St. Petersburg, and the Grand Dukes who 
represented him gave orders to fire on the unarmed 
people, with grape shot at close quarters. 

The day after this fusillade, Gapon wrote an open 
letter to Nicholas II: 

>9 
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"Filled with a naive iidth in thee, as the father of thy 
people, I marched peaceably towards thee, accompanied by the 
children of thy people. Thou oughtest to have known it, and 
thou didst know it. The innocent blood of the workmen, their 
wives and their litde children, will now separate for ever, thee, 
their assassin, from the Russian people. The moral bond 
between them and thee will never be re-forged. Thou will 
no longer be able to stem the swollen river of popular fury 
by any half measure, not even by the promise of a repre- 
sentative parliament Bombs and dynamite, collective and 
individual terror and popular insurrection await thy breed 
and all the assassins of the people, denuded of their rights,— 
I say it and so it will be. Torrents of blood such as have 
not been elsewhere, may perhaps be shed, and because of 
thee perhaps Russia herself may perish. Try to understand 
it once and for all, and remember it. 

Hasten, with all thy family, to renounce the Russian throne, 
and appear before the tribunal of the Russian people. Have 
pity on thy ehildren, have pity on the lands of the Empire, 
O thou who offeredst peace to other nations and slaughteredst 
thine own. 

George Gapon." 

The 2oth— (7th) February 1905. 

Simultaneously, by an Appeal to the workmen of St. 
Petersburg and the whole of the Russian proletariat^ 
this priest adjured the whole people, ''in 'the name of 
liberty, of the happiness of the country, and the blood 
of your brothers, of your wives and of your little 
children," never to covenant with the "jackals" of the 
bureaucracy, to keep their oath of vengeance and liberty, 
to "listen no longer to the priests, who know how to 
rob the people, but not how to serve them, and who 
dress your real wounds with celestial cobwebs," to 
despise the Holy Synod, "those archbishops and 
bishops who lie humbly, while serving the murderous 
wasters of the treasury and robbers of the Russian 
people, and calumniate and curse all those who shed 
their blood for the liberty of the pepole." 

This 22nd January seems to have stirred, not only 
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the whole nation, but even the heads of the Church 
itself, and the very members of the Holy Synod. The 
representatives of the clergy demand from the Committee 
of Ministers the re-establishment of the Patriarchate and 
the abolition of the Synod, which was M. Pobiedonostsefs 
heaviest piece of artillery in the autocratic system of 
govenment. The archbishop Michael declares to one of 
die editors of the NovosH: 

''The Russian Church is powerless in every domain of 
public life; the greater number of people regard the servants 
of the Church only as officials between whom and their 
parishioners there is no tie; there can consequently be no 
question of mutual work for the good of the flock. 

In our ecclesiastical administration, there rules the same 
arbitrary bureaucratic regime as in the civil chancelleries. In 
our tribunals, inquiries and proceedings are carried through 
in writing only; the accused is not present during the pro- 
gress of the case, and there is no appeal from the sentence 
of the ecclesiastical judges. 

Even the Synod is wholly subservient to the civil power; 
all its decisions are carried into effect only after ratification 
by a lay functionary. This servile position of the Church 
robs it of all prestige, condemns it to inaction, and alienates 
from it the sympathies of society." 

The system of government by Synod had incensed the 
intestine divisions between the black and the white clergy, 
between priests and monks. The parish priest must 
be married, but the bishop being obliged to be a celibate, 
the Synod cloisters and trains in its convents those it 
has elected as its future bishops. Thus the village 
pope cannot become a bishop ; the monk, by the grace 
of the Synod, disposes of the whole Church. Is it to 
be wondered at that the pope is not invariably faimful 
to the present regime? The S)mod, moreover, is only 
the tool of the Procurator General, and, for twenty years, 
M. Pobiedonostsef has exercised his magisterial functions 

19* 
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with a harshness for the Nemesis of which the episcopate 
are now hoping. The archbishop Michael concluded the 
interview by declaring that the clergy should be inde- 
pendent of the State, that the administrative guardian- 
ship of the Synod should be abolished, and the patriar- 
chate of Moscow re-established. 



There remain to the Czar his bureaucracy and his 
police, the fidelity of which has never been guaranteed 
save by motives of personal interest, and his army, 
whose power is neutralised and whose devotion des- 
troyed, day by day, by the war in Manchuria. The 
higher ranks of the nobility, in the meetings of the 
zetnstvost separate their cause from that of Czardom. 
Prince Troubetskoy writes to the Minister of the Interior : 

"Russia is passing at the present time through a period 
of anarchy and revolution. That which is now taking place 
is not merely the manifestation of a temporary effervescence, 
but very much rather the logical termination of the general 
position in which society finds itself to<lay. The present 
state of things is exceedingly dangerous for society as a whole 
and especially threatening to the sacred person of the Em- 
peror. It is thus the duty of every faithful subject to do his 
utmost to avert such a misfortime. 

I have recently had the happiness of presenting myself 
before the Emperor, and of informing him, as far as lay in 
my power, of the actual condition of society. I tried to 
make him understand that what is now happening is not 
a simple riot, and what the reasons are that are urging the 
Russian people to a revolution that they do not want His 
Majesty has it in his power to prevent things going so far, but 
there is only one means: for the Emperor to repose his con- 
fidence in the nation and in its representative bodies. 

From the bottom of my heart I am convinced that if 
the Emperor were to fully confide in these latter and allow 
them to draw near to him, Russia would be delivered finom the 
menacing prospect of a sanguinary rising and would give its 
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support to its Emperor, his autocracy and his will. For 
all those who think with terror of the prospects which I have 
pointed out, can no longer be forbidden or restrained from 
expressing to the Emperor that which is weighing upon their 
hearts and painfully oppressing them. When the country is 
in danger is not the moment to hold one's peace. The 
position in which those with wives and children now find 
themselves ought not be forgotten. Even if I am blamed 
for speaking thus, in my capacity of President of the meeting 
of the zemsivo^ my conscience is calm and clear. 
I beg to subscribe myself, in all consideration and devotion, 
Your servant, 

Prince Troubetskoy. 
Moscow, Dec. 28th 1904. 

M. Pobiedonostsef, alone, or almost alone, retaining 
his faith in the mission and the duty of the Orthodox 
Czar, prophecies victory in Manchuria and the return of 
the nation to the eternal verities ; can we admit, without 
discussion, the authenticity of the following letter to the 
Czar, which certain Russian papers have attributed to him ? 

To His Majesty the Emperor Nicolas II. 

Our Lord and God Jesus Christ has laid upon Thee the 
mission of erecting the Orthodox Cross in the Far East, in 
the midst of populations who believe in idols, and not in 
God. This mission of carrying the Cross is certainly not 
easy, and that of setting it up among the enemies of the 
Faith is still less easy. However, severe trials were borne, 
not only by our Lord God Jesus Christ, but also by His 
apostles and by the Czars, Thy ancestors. The hour of vic- 
tory is at handl 

By Thy sovereign will, hundreds of thousands of sons of 
the Orthodox Church who are sincerely devoted to Thee 
have been sent to the defence of the country and of Ortho- 
doxy, and innumerable armies of Thy faithful subjects are 
hastening there every hour. And it is at this moment that 
Thy servants, O Tzar, and Thy nobles, approaching Thee, 
dare to trouble Thy sacred and truly Orthodox mind with 
their insensate machinations, in order to enfeeble Thy auto- 
cratic power, and form a general parliament All these 
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machinations are the result of Thy enemies foreseeing^^and 
for that reason eridently envying Thee— that the blessed 
mission of establishing the Orthodox Faith in the Far East 
has been laid upon Thee. 

Thou hast the right, as Autocrat and as God's Anointed, 
to obey only Thy intelligence and the desire of Thy heart; 
Thou hast the right to put to death, or to pardon Thy fiddi- 
fiil subjects; Thou hast the right to make lliy favour or Thy 
wrath felt by whom Thou wilt; Thou reignest for the glory 
of Russia and to terrify Thy enemies. 

But, Thou, O our Czar, hast not the right to violate the 
sacred oath that Thou madest, before Our Lord and God, 
to keep the promises of Thy ancestors, to preserve the 
Autocracy, and Thy Orthodox Faith, which is intimately 
bound up with it Do not forget, O Czar, that Thou art the 
Lord's Anointed. Remember how Thy august face shone in 
the cathedral of the Assumption^ when Thou pronouncedst 
Thy sacred promises to Our Lord and God, while Thou 
baredst Thy Crown, Thy Sceptre, and the Insignia of Thy 
power, which were given to Thee in the first place by Thy 
ancestors, and secondly by the whole of the Orthodox people. 
Do not believe the counsels of Thy kinsmen, do not violate 
Thy oaths. For if, O Autocrat, Thou violatest Thy oath, 
all Thy kinsmen will begin to violate it and then the prestige 
of the Church, the State, the Holy Synod, and all Thy sacred 
hierarchies will fall; fintdly, the Orthodox Faith will fall, and 
the foreigner will triumph. 

Sigrud: Pobiedonostsef. 

Whether fabricated, or an invention, this letter is 
worthy of the signature it bears; assuredly, it sums up 
the old statesman's whole mind and explains the strange 
contradictions amongst which for the last six months 
we seen the unfortunate Nicholas II struggling. 

An Alexander III would have put down his terrible 
foot on all rebellion, and hearkened to nothing but the 
commands of the Lord. An Alexander II would have 
understood that the Czar exists only for the sake of the 
nation and that the satisfaction of the requirements of 
the nation is the only guarantee of the maintenance of 
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the Czardom. Nicholas II drifts from one conviction 
to the other. On the same day, (February i8th 1905) 
he issues a manifesto and a rescript that contradict and 
annul one another. 

The Manifesto, addressed to the whole nation, given 
out and read in the churches, and disseminated by the 
government, would seem to uphold for ever the auto- 
cratic regime: 

** It has pleased Providence, whose designs are inscru- 
table, to submit our country to heavy trials. The sanguinary 
war in the Far East, in which the honour of Russia is 
involved, which is of such great importance to our domi- 
nion over the waters of the Pacific Ocean, and which is 
an imperious necessity in order to insure, in centuries 
to come, the peace and prosperity, not only of our 
nation, but also of all Christian nations, has demanded 
from the Russian people an extraordinary tension of its 
forces and swallowed up number of victims dear to us. 

"While the glorious sons of Russia are fighting with 
bravery and abnegation, are exposing their lives for 
their Faith, their Czar and their Country, troubles have 
broken out in our country itself, to the delight of our 
enemies and our profound sorrow. 

"Blinded by pride and animated by evil intentions, 
the heads of the revolutionary movement in Russia hatch 
audacious machinations against the Holy Orthodox 
Church and against the laws which are the pillars of 
the edifice of the Russian State. They think that by 
destroying the natural links binding us to the past, they 
will be able to upset the existing order of the State 
and replace it by a new administration founded upon 
bases not in accordance with the traditions of our country. 

" The crime committed against the Grand Duke Sergius, 
who was so attached to the old Capital which he had 
made his residence, and who met with a premature 
death in the midst of the sacred monuments of the 
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Kremlin, deeply wounds the national feeling of all those 
to whom the honour of the Russian name and the glory 
of the country are dear. 

** We bear with a submissive heart the trials which are 
sent us from above. We find consolation in the firm 
confidence which we have in the clemency which God 
has always shown to Russian power, and in the devotion 
which our faithful people have always felt for the throne 
and which is known to us of old. 

" Thanks to the prayers of the Orthodox Church, and 
united under the banner of the autocratic power of the 
Czar. Russia has already triumphed in many wars and 
passed successfully through many crises, always issuing 
with new and indomitable forces from her arduous trials. 

" Whatever the cause of it may be, the internal disorder 
evidenced of late and the perturbation in people's minds, 
which have favoured the spread of sedition and distur- 
bances, oblige us to remind the governmental authorities, 
and every one else, of their duty and their oath, and to 
invite them to redouble their vigilance in safeguarding 
law, order and security, being inspired by the firm con- 
viction that they are administratively and morally re- 
sponsible to their country. 

'< Thinking unceasingly of the well-being of the Russian 
people and being convinced that God, after having tested 
her patience, will accord the victory to our arms, we 
invite well-thinking Russians of every class to join us in 
unanimously co-operating, each in his own position and 
his own place, by word and action, in the great and 
sacred work which we must accomplish in order to 
triumph over a desperate enemy without, and put an 
end to revolt within the country by judiciously repress- 
ing internal disorder. 

«We would remind our subjects that the pacification 
of the minds of all the people alone can permit us to 
put into practice our projects for the increase of the 
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well-being of the people and the improvement of govern- 
mental institutions. 

** Let all Russians, who, faithful to Russia's past, have 
like ourselves a loyal and conscientious anxiety for all 
affairs of State, rally closely round the throne. May God 
grant sanctity to the clergy, truth to the government, 
peace to the people, strength to the laws, and to faith — 
the prosperous consolidation of the autocratic power and 
the welfare of our dear subjects." 

The Rescript^ addressed only to the Minister of the 
Interior, and only intended for the press of the large 
towns and foreign countries, seems to promise a future 
of reform : 

" Faithful to the ancient custom of the Russian nation 
of carrying to the throne the sentiments of joy and 
sorrow felt for the country, the assemblies of the nobil- 
ity, the gemstvos^ the commercial and municipal associa- 
tions, and the peasants from all parts of the Russian 
realm have brought their numerous congratulations to 
me on the occasion of the birth of an heir to the throne ; 
at the same time, they have expressed a wish to devote 
their fortune to the completion of the war and consecrate 
all their energies to assisting me in the perfecting of the 
order of the Russian State. 

'' In the name of Her Majesty the Empress and in my 
own, I beg you to thank the assemblies and associations 
who have addressed to us the expression of their senti- 
ments of fidelity; in these painful times the eagerness 
they have manifested causes us a pleasure all the greater, 
since, in response to my appeal, they are willing to 
assist me in putting into effect the reforms which I had 
announced in full accordance with my heart's desire. 
This desire is for the realisation by the mutual labours 
of the government and of social forces, of my inten- 
tions for the public weal. 

** Proceeding, after the example of my august ancestors 
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with the unification of the institutions of the Russian 
realm, I have decided, for the future, and with the help 
of God, to call those persons who are most worthy, 
elected by the people and vested with their confidence, 
to participate in the preparatory elaboration of legislative 
projects. 

** By reason of the special conditions of our vast Em- 
pire, of the diversity of nationalities and of the un- 
developed civic culture of some districts, the sovereigns 
of Russia have in their wisdom always granted necessary 
reforms in accordance with a slowly matured programme 
as opportunity advised, thus insuring the indissolubility 
of historic links with the past, and offering a guarantee 
of the security and solidity of these reforms in the future. 

** In making this reform to-day, I feel sure that the know- 
ledge of local needs, the experience of life, and the 
prudent and frank speech of persons elected as most 
worthy, will insure the fruitfulness of legislative labours 
for the true good of the country, but I foresee that the 
realisation of this reform will be complicated and difGcult, 
as it must be carried out under the express condition 
of the preservation of the Empire's inviolability. 

" Knowing your many years of administrative experience, 
and appreciating the rectitude of yoiu- character, I have 
decided to call together, under your presidency, a special 
conference for the discussion of the means of putting 
my will into practice. May God prosper my intention, 
and help you to accomplish successfully the task for the 
popular good that has been entrusted to me by God*" — 

Nicholas. 

Nicholas II does not seem to perceive that, of all 
policies, hesitation is the most dangerous. He must 
make a definite choice between the theories of M. 
Pobiedonostsef and the wishes of the nation. Assas- 
sination is approaching the throne ; after his satraps and 
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scribes, Bobrikof, Johnson, Galitzine, etc., the bomb and 
the revolver cut down his minister, Plehve (August 1904), 
and his uncle and brother-in-law, the Grand Duke 
Sergius (February 1905); this year the people and 
Czardom met one 22nd of January — and the people 
drew the shorter lot, — but another year, a year that is 
very close upon us perhaps, that meeting may be re- 
peated on the 2 1 St of January; and on a 21st of January, 
— as Louis XVI learnt to his cost — it is not the people 
whose heads fall. 
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